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WHAT WILL SIR ROBERT PEEL DO?— 


—Tis question is likely now to remain for a 
Christmas puzzle, or to furnish a hint for some sud- 
den and wonderful incident, ,or unexpected trans- 
formation, by one stroke of Harlequin’s wand, 
tothe mechanist and wit who contrives the Pan- 
tomime. Sir Robert Peel’s pertinacious silence has 
in the meanwhile given wide scope to all manner of 
conjectures, a few of the more probable of which 
wemay particularize, The truth is, poor Sir Robert 





° ° ‘a ° | 
is himself as much at a loss about what he is to do, or 


more correctly, about what he may be able to ac- 
complish, as any one of the guessers. He has sur- 
rounded himself with a Cabinet, sume of whom are 
as diffcult to drive in the right direction as Tip- 
perary pigs. Even with the Duke of Wellington 
foran auxiliary or whipper-in, several of them are 
likely to prove utterly unmanageable ; and Sir 
Robert’s best hope, at present, seems the old Whig 
trust—the chapter of accidents; the unknown 
something that may arise during the respite which 
he craves, 

Since we last had occasion to speak of Sir Robert 
Peel, and with something like hope, he has de- 
liberately formed his government, and with a large 
proportion of the worst possible ingredients. His 
“vereign intrusted him with full and ample powers 
t select his colleagues; he boasts of his purity of 
inotive, of his personal independence, and he puts 
‘gether his discordant Cabinet. It follows that 
Su Robert either wanted the power to exclude 
such individuals as the Duke of Buckingham, Earl 
Ripon, Sir Edward Knatchbull, Sir James Graham, 
M '. William Gladstone, and others,—or the inclina- 
tion; and either way, it augurs ill indeed for his be- 


lng the government which is to meet the wishes and | 
‘ecessities of the country. Sir Robert, among those | 


! 


ood sayings which sometimes drop from him, has | 


‘tinarked, that no Minister can longer hold office 
in this country but in accordance with public 
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hi in} ® . . . . . 
‘eiMion: not the opinion of a limited constituency, | 


but public opinion. But is the composition of his | 


¥ . , . : i i i 
abinet ip accordance with public Opinion, OF even 
30. 3 TIV.—VOL. VIII. 


with the opinions of his best supporters—the 
rational middle-class Tories?) Their hope can only 
he, that he will jockey or out-manceuvre those 
whom he has adopted as colleagues mainly to pre- 
vent their being open enemies. 

Allis conjecture and hope. The time is not come 
for speech; and people are at freedom to adopt the 
hypothesis which most flatters their wishes. One 
man says that Sir Robert must,even in the face of a 
falling revenue, have made up his mind to repeal 
the malt-tax, else the Duke of Buckingham never 
would have joined his government; the Duke being 
pledged tothe repeal of that impost, and having, on 
this very point formerly refused to join a Peel Cabhi- 
net. “Ifthis be the case,” says another, “then Sir 
Robert must contemplate a swingeing property-tax, 
to make good the malt-tax and the existing defi- 
ciences.” ** No—Retrenchment is to be the order of 
the day,” says a third; “a reduction of the army 
expenditure—Peel’s speeches point to that—per- 
haps the revision of the pension-list, and the abo- 
lition of all sinecures and unmerited pensions. 
Perhaps the Duke of Wellington may magnani- 
mously set the example in the present terribly 
distressed state of the country, of suggesting a re- 
duction of some of those enormous pensions which 
have been merited.” A fourth, conjectures that Sir 
Robert means to make Parliament purchase the 
secret of Martin Cavanagh, the fasting Lrishman, 
and communicate it to the master-manufacturers, 
for the benefit of those in their employment who, 
not having acquired the art, first—and very natu- 
rally too—brought to perfection by a native of Lre- 
land, are starving and dying in all the manufac- 
turing towns. But this might be a dangerous ex- 
pedient; for if the people once get the trick of liv- 
ing without food, there must be another entire re- 
volution in the Corn Laws. They must be changed 
to something resembling the French gathelle, a tax 
by which the poor were compelled to purchase a 
certain quantity of salt from the Farmers-general, 
whether they needed it or not,—and which, with 
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the dearness of bread, was one main cause of the 
French Revolution. Those who laugh at the pur- 
chase of Cavanagh’s secret, pay some attention to 
another conjecture. They think it not improbable 
that Sir James Graham’s panacea of 1830 may 
now be adopted, and financial embarrassment be 
relieved by at once cutting off 30 per cent. from the 
interest of the public debt. This does not seem so 
improbable. The new Home Secretary, like the 
Duke of Buckingham, would formerly have no- 
thing to say to Peel; and the fair inference is, that 


Sir Robert may have gained him over by acceding 


to a plan which has many admirers among the 
landlords, were it only practicable, and were they 
yuaranteed against sharing in the common ruin, 
which touching the fundholders might precipi- 
tate. 

Probable as each of the ingenious conjectures 
to which the mystical silence of Sir Robert Peel 
gives rise, may be, our original supposition ap- 
pears more probable,—which is, that Sir Robert 
must contemplate the possibility of cheating his 
pigs by the legerdemain of the sliding-scale, and 
driving them gently his own way, while they 
fancy they are taking the opposite course. When 
Sir Robert asserts that in his Cabinet there is to 
be no more of the humbug of Open Questions— 
that “ nothing is to be proposed here that it may 
be defeated there ;’ and that, having once made up 
his mind, he purposes to carry out his policy 
with energy which is to astonish the world— 
we are exceedingly glad to hear it; though this 
again complicates the difficulty and perplexes us 
about who, when that time arrives, are to be the 
gus and who the ots of that Cabinet ; whether Sir 
Robert himself and Lord Ellenborough are to re- 
tire, or the Duke of Buckingham and Sir Edward 
Knatchbull, ow is the course which he promises 
possible, with the mixture of heterogenous ingredi- 
ents which he has gathered round him? low is 
united and energetic action possible in the Peel 
government, as it is at present constituted ; and 
which party is next Lent to swallow up the other ? 

Sir Robert Peel can give no satisfactory reason 
to the country for the mystery which he main- 
tains, save the true one, namely, that what he 
considers sound policy forbids plain speaking. 
[It would be too humiliating to the pride of 
recent premiership to avow that he is not his own 
master—that he must have time, by finesse and by 
the strength of public opinion, to get rid of the more 
bigoted landowners, and to force lesser men to 
succuimnh, 
Richmond may not be forgotten by the plebeian 
Premier, but the time has not come to resent it. 
The incubus, personated by the Duke of Buck- 
ingham and Sir Edward Knatchbull, is not easily 
shaken off, and the Premier is a very patient and 
prudent statesman. 

Always willing to hope for the best, and believ- 
ing, with Lord Palmerston, thatSir Robert Peel has 
some sound convictions on the subject which at pre- 
sent agitates the public mind, we were desirous to 
see him obtain a fair trial. But by the construc- 
tion of his government he has made that next to 
impossib le. His own colleacues preclude it ; and 


WHAT WILL SIR ROBERT PEEL DO? 


' 





The insolent threat of the Duke of | 









many that would have been willing to give a fui, 
and patient trial to Peel can have neither faith yo» 
hope in the most inveterate of the monopolists, 
If he had possessed any personal weight, any moral 
influence, the time was surely come w hen he was 
warrt anted to make trialofit. [twas surely equally 
easy, and would have been far more manly, to ex. 
clude, than to include with the hope of afterwards 
ousting—for no one hopes to convert his more «}- 
noxious associates : persons hateful to the ¢ ountry, 
and opposed even to those small changes to which 
Sir Robert himself is tacitly pledged. But he has 
not shown even the passive courage of lving by 
for a little when it was needful. Was he, inde: 1 
afraid that the Corn Monopolists—the Auntt-F ree. 
Trade men—could carry onthe Government without 
him? The fear had been more reasonable, that he 
could not long carry it on with them. He knows 
this; and hence the true reason of his silence, 
This much is fairly deducible from his reply to 
Lord John Russell, when pressed to unfold his 
policy. His mouth, he owns, is hermetically sealed 
in consequence of something * in the peculiar 
circumstances connected with the formation of the 
Government.” Is he then gagged by the very 
Government he has just formed? Are these pe- 
culiar circumstances those which forbid him to 
follow out his own policy? The Earl of Ripon is 
a “circumstance,” and Sir Edward Knatchbull a 
‘ circumstance,” and the Duke of Buckingham a 
huge “ circumstance.” He scorns the imputation 
of being the subservient tool of the Tory landlords ; 
but, if an uncontrolled minister, contemplating im- 
portant changes of a permanent sort, and parti- 
cularly in the existing Corn Law, why has he at the 
outset trammelled himself? His selection of col- 
leagues has damped expectation that perhaps was 


unwarranted. What favourable augury is to be 
drawn of a Government comprehending the Duke 
of Buckingham, Knatchbull, the Earl of Kipon, 


Lord Stanley, and Sir James Graham, ol with so 
little to counterbalance them ; although the Duk 
of Wellington,in hisanomalous characterof umpire, 
should incline to the Peel side 2 The consequence 
is already seen in wider discontent and more ac- 
tive agitation. 

The line of argument by which Sir Robert, in 
the first regular parliamentary skirmish of the 
Whig Opposition, defended his silent policy, savours 
too much of the trickery of which he is gene- 
rally accused. Re ttaliation, a fair hit at the 
W higs, i is but sorry argument to the nation, whom 
he surely cannot identify with the Whigs. This sort 
of shuffling i is unworthy and paltry ; and after de- 
scending to it, Sir Robert lets out the true cause of 
his silence, namely, those “ peculiar circ umstances 
in the formation of the Government,” which mean- 
while gag him. He must have time for examination 
before he can speak, He cannot be a stranger 
the deficiency in the revenue; but then he is igno- 
rant of the provisions of the commerc ‘jal treaty 
be established with Texas! The decay or ruin 
of manufactures—the general and severe distress 
are pretty notorious; but Sir Robert must first 
know about what amount of aid the Colonies may 
require next year, before a remedy can be prov ide 
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What, it was pertinently remarked by Lord Pal- 
merston, ishe tolearn “from ransacking the archives 
of the Board of Trade or the Foreign Othice?” What 
has the Premier-expectant been about for the last 
ten years, that he is so miserably ignorant? Has 
he not been amember of Parliament and the leader 
of the Opposition in the Commons all that time, 
when not actually minister? What would be 
thought of a General of division liable at any mo- 
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The Whig Opposition in Parliament has not 
yet assumed a definite shape. Lord Palmerston 


did his part well; and it is possible that, as 





| 


ment to be called into action, who pleaded in bar | 


of doing his duty that he had been paying no at- 
tention to the battle? This is unworthy of Sir 
Robert Peel. He is an unskilful card-player who 
finesses over much; Sir Robert cannot resist the 
temptation of finessing,—and he errs in excess, 
This display of party tactics, whichever side may 
have excelled, would be of small value,and good fun 
enough, if a suffering and discontented People were 
not farther exasperated by evasion,—a People 
who claim the right of open dealing from the man 
who, at so momentous a crisis, has been bold 
enough to undertake the Government. There is, 
as he was again well told by Lord Palmerston, “a 
country as Well as a House of Commons” waiting 
to learn its fate—What pity, by the way, that 
his Lordship and his friends had not remembered 
this fact sooner !—No man knows better than Sir 
Robert Peel, that public opinion, on many vital 
points, and, above all, on the Corn Laws, is par- 
tially or unfairly represented in Parliament. 
And le sometimes professes the respect for publie 
opinion, Which must, more and more, mark every 
ealightened English statesman. The result of the 
late election cannot wholly mislead Sir Robert in- 
to the belief that the people at large, or that even 
the limited constituency, are enamoured of dear 
bread and sugar, and heavy taxation. The elec- 
tions, where they werenot influenced by briberyand 
intimidation, were a momentary pettish expression 
of indignation at the conduct of the Whigs, car- 
ried, by some reformers, to the foolish length of 
punishing themselves, to get amends of faltering 
friends. Thisisalready repented, asin Sunderland, 
and as it will soon be in all other places where the 
landlords do not sway. 
_ Sir Robert Peel knows all this; and perhaps 
itis as well that he craves time to make up his 
mind. No mind that he durst speak out now 
could be listened to with satisfaction, Stronger 
proofs of distress, another winter of agitation, 
nay be required to pave the way for Sir Robert’s 
wexterous Compromise between the Free-Traders 
and the Monopolists. At best it can, we fear, 
he no more than a temporary compromise ; 
yet we nay be mistaken, There are, spite of the 
awful bugbears in the Cabinet, some favourable 
‘ymptoms in the country. The middle-class Tories, 
‘ue reasonable part of them, the Peelites—and they 
“renumerous—are quietly making up their mindsto 
follow their leader, even on the Corn-Law question, 
\ the extent of gradual but entire repeal, 7f the 
interests of the country are proved to require the 
“acrifice, They are come the length of saying, that 
‘te subject is difficult and complicated: now the 
true Tory never pleads difficulty or ignorance until 
preparing to give way. 


| 





a body, the ex-ministers may, before Parliament 
re-assemble, have learned, that an Opposition, 
to be effective, must be of a very different char- 
acter from any party Opposition that has been 
seen in the House since the Revolution. The con- 
flict must be one for principles, and principles alone, 
independently of factious interests or triumphs, 
Nor must the Whigs halt at Free Trade and the 
Abolition of the Corn Laws. The withering Finality 
doctrine must be abandoned. The experiment of 
Whigs ruling the country on Tory principles has 
signally failed. Even Lord Palmerston can now 
discriminate between the country and the House 
of Commons; between the constituencies and the 
People. There is a beauty even in one month’s re- 
tirement from office; things appear in quite a 
new light. The ex-ministers, if not all ripe for 
an extension of the Suffrage, will certainly be more 
easily reconciled tothe Ballot since the present Tory 
majority was returned, if they be not quite ripe fora 
mode of voting, which, when the Reform Bill was 
passed, they thought “ had much to recommend it,” 
and which was meant to be given, when it so easily 
might, as a necessary accompaniment to the Re- 
form Bill. But the Whigs finding themselves so 
strong in the country, and not wishing to give the 
People more power than the nett quantity needed 
to keep themselves in place, afterwards repudiated 
the Ballot. They have now paid the price of their 
mistake ; which is ever the best way of gaining 
useful experience. 

Unhappily there is no immediate prospect of 
reviving manufactures, and falling corn markets 
relieving the severe pressure of distress, and lessen- 
ing agitation. A dismal winter is in prospect; and, 
with the general suffering, discontent and agitation 
must increase; nor do we, as things are, wish to see 
peaceful agitation cease,whether Whigs or Tories be 
in power. It has long been the chief element of po- 
pular freedom ; and until there shall be a large ex- 
tension of the suffrage, gradually embracing all, and 
a pure electoral system, it isthe duty of Reformers 
to keep agitation alive; not for itsown sake, but as 
leading to improvement, through the only channel 
open to the mass of the people. Of the Corn-Law 
agitation abating, there is little chance. Hunger 
will keep it alive; many pressing interests require 
that it should be continued, and now it is openly 
encouraged by the late government. But although 
the corn and the other monopolies may be entitled 
at present to take precedence in point of date, 
there are principles to be agitated for, of equal 
importance. The Tories, under the guidance of 
Peel and the pressure of necessity, may extinguish 
some of the grosser monopolies; but neither Whigs 
nor Tories will, without a struggle, give the only 
effectual security for every reform that is required— 
for the permanent means of all improvement, 
whether fiscal, commercial, or social—namely, a 
fair, full, and free representative system, which, 
besides redressing past grievances, ay prevent 
the recurrence of similar injustice under some new 
name, 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


Mr. Cuartes Hersert having written to the 
father of the unfortunate Bigsby’s widow, and in 
few words, but with all the address and delicacy in 
his power, appealed to his paternal feelings, was 
about to proceed to Mrs. Marion’s dwelling to pro- 
cure the necessary directions for forwarding his 
letter, and to consult this sagacious friend about 
the arrangements for the funeral of Burke Barker's 
victim. For in this light, Herbert could not help 
considering the provincial agent, admitting that 
he might in part have been the dupe of his own 
ambitious vanity and imaginary knowledge of the 
world, or of the arts of the designing. 

Herbert had taken bis hat to go out when Mr. 
Gryphon called upon him, withthose morning news- 
paners in his pocket, containing the paragraphs 
quoted in our last chapter; though his chief object 
wasto remind his young friend of the engagement he 
had made in his name for next morning with the 
Duke of Plantagenet, when all the matters in de- 
bate were to be concluded. When Herbert simply 
narrated his last night’s adventures as they had 
really taken place, and in contrast with Mr. 
Burke Barker’s gloss or “ Romance in real Life,” 
Gryphon, between amusement and anger, ex- 
claimed, “ Hang the fellow! he might compro- 
mise us with the Duke, if proper precautions are 
not instantly adopted: but Iam a match for him. 
. . . «. « He is, though, an infinitely clever 
rascal—and so plausible withal . . . . Ten 
thousand pities but that Barker possessed enough 
of the alloy of vulgar, common-place integrity to 
give his reputation tenuity sufficient to stand the 
wear and tear of the world’s ordinary handling—I 
do not stipulate for sterling probity—high princi- 
ple, nice honour:—a man gets on well enough 
without these qualities—we are no longer in the 
times of chivalry.” 

* Would not gold enough, without any alloy, 
do the turn?” said Herbert—“ if my friend were 
believed to be really rich; if he were a good man?” 

* Ay, indeed,” replied Gryphon with a shrewd 
smile, “if he were a good man.” 

“Or if his knaveries were practised under the 
common conventional sanctions—if they lay in the 
safe line of stock-jobbing tricks—or gambling in 
Mark Lane, or in any sort of accredited scrip or 
omnium—anything that good men call speculation.” 

“Ay, ay, indeed,” returned Gryphon, now laugh- 
ing freely. ‘ But don’t be satirical, Mr. Herbert. 
How ill you understand business by the way! You 
University men never do, in the large way. How- 
ever, Mr. Barker is effectually blown:—even in 
the House I don’t believe he could have passed 
muster, although the Plantagenet interest had 
foisted him in.” ; 

** Who is satirical now, my good sir?” 

“Simple fact of his Majesty’s Commons, Mr. 
Herbert. . . . . But there is no calculating 
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upon the resources of a man like Barker, in a po- 
sition which he understands so well as London, and 
all to which it is the key. If he issued proposals 
for a company for depasturing the mountains of 
the moon with Alpaca sheep, he would find people 
ready to take shares,—possibly a hot competition 
forthem. Our retired suburban capitalists would 
peep through their glasses on the first moon-light 
night, and fancy the thing very promising, as they 
saw hills.” ; 

* And vet, Mr. Gryphon, I must regret him,” said 
Herbert with feeling :—* With abilities so great, 
—accomplishments so brilliant,—a knowledge of 
men, but especially of the weaknesses and bad side 
of human nature, which looks like supernatural,— 
to see that man the slave of the lowest, vilest am- 
bitions,—capable of the meanest, basest acts to 
gain a paltry object! There was a time when I 
should have been proud to be called ‘the intimate 
friend’ of Burke Barker.” 

“ Wang his cool impudence! Your * intimate 
friend!’ From the commencement of his breakfast, 
until the conclusion of his lunch and his daily duti- 
ful airing with her Grace and her poodle, the Duke 
potters over the newspapers till he has puzzled 
out an inconceivable deal of that daily trash, which 
it is astonishing to find him still taking for gospel. 
If he fall on this paragraph it may prove trouble- 
some to our plans and your prospects.” 

* Am I not prudent in setting small store by 
prospects so easily damaged, Mr. Gryphon ?” 

* Nonsense! I won’t hear a word of this; the 
thing can easily be put straight, although his Grace 
should scratch his shins over the stumbling-block 
laid in his way by the accomplished Mr. Barker:— 
pray hear me out,” he continued, seeing Herbert 
about to speak,— I tell you once for all, that I 
will take no refusal from you. I have appealed 
to the ladies. I trust to their superior and nicer 
discernment. Besides they are parties—principals 
indeed in the affair.” 

Herbert laughing at the pertinacity of his shrewd 
friend, at once agreed to this; and they walked 
together to Marion’s door, where Gryphon left him. 

When admitted below, he ascended the stairs 
very quietly, feeling that, if not in the presence, 
he was in the neighbourhood of sacred sorrow. 
Marion also gently opened her sanctum to his 
ventle tap. Her spectacles were on ; she had been 
reading her Bible, which lay open on a small table 
by the darkened window. She pointed to the 
inner chamber opening from her watch-tower pat 
lour, and made a sign of quiet ; but when Herbert 
whispered his errand, so far forgot her own injune- 
tion, as to exclaim, though still in a suppres 
tone,—* This is like yoursel’, sir !—kind and good 
and ye were aye good and kind ;—and the blessing 
o the Friend of the stranger and the widow, 

o’ them that have none to help, will be about yous 
sir,—about vou and yours. ——Pussey, ye m 
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limmer! will ye haud aif Mr. Charles.—QOd, I'll 
take the tangs to ye. What cares he for your 
hrasin’ and purring !” 

“If example could make me good, if warning | 
could make me thoughtful and thankful, I were | 
the most grateful of men,” replied Herbert in an 
earnest under-tone ;—“ but I do care for pussey’s | 
fondness, and her welcome of me ;” and the heart 
of pussey’s affectionate mistress glowed and melted 
as Herbert for a moment caressed her grimalkin, 
a condescension she did not fail to relate to Mrs. 
Charles,—politely remarking, while Violet laughed, 
«] would have thought nothing of it in you; but 
a grand, young gentleman, but the other day ca- 
pering about in the Parks, or at the Clubs, or the 
hunts, like the other fashionable light-horsemen, 
sprauchlin’ up to my garret to write a letter for a | 
poor widow woman, and dawting my pussey.” 

For that poor widow Herbert meanwhile affec- 
tionately inquired, and was answered in the set 
terms, “* As well, sir, as can be expected,” to 
which, however, Marion added, “ Weonderfw’ weel, 
sir !—wonderfu’, considering. Indeed I fear, Mr. 
Charles, that poverty is sometimes a great cooler 
of the affections. The forlorn thing is grieved for 
hei silly gudeman, no doubt, but doubly so for the 
ill terms on which they parted yesterday morning, 
never to meet again on this side Jordan. Oh, sirs, 
but we are short-sighted creatures! If we could | 
but look forrit a wee bit, what a check would that | 
be on our angry passions, and bridle on our un- | 
ruly tongues !” | 

“She must indeed be greatly depressed, poor | 
woman,” said Herbert, while he addressed the 
letter as Marion directed him. 

“Ay, but on the other hand, I can see like a | 
flickerin’ o’ consolation stealing through the dark- 
ness of sorrow, which is just so muckle the better. 
She maun be, and very naturally too, think- 
ing now of her chance of being tenderly welcomed 
hack to a bein, comfortable, parent-nest ; and ye | 
canna think of the diversion from grief—for I dare | 
not call it comfort—that a bit widow’s mutch, | 
that’s what ye call a cap or hood in Lon’on, has been | 
to her, that I bought this morning, and the bit | 
black brooch she had among her trash—the same 
Mrs. Snipson thought no’ worth pawning.” 

Herbert now smiled, though gravely. 

“And is not that just so much the better, Mr. 
Charles, that the feeblest spirit finds its ain suitable | 
consolation. Now, if your dear young leddy had | 
lost you, sir—which the Lord 0” his mercy forbid! | 
—what would the bravery of a’ the widow weeds | 
in Lon’on have been to her bereaved and broken | 
heart ?” 

! 








“Truly, these are gruesome images in a morning, | 
Marion,” replied Herbert, “ especially to those | 
bound like us on melancholy business. The In- | 
quest is to be held at one o'clock, you are aware.” 

“Yell pardon me, Mr. Charles, but ever since I | 
handed in my bit looking-glass, to let her try on 
her widow mutch i’ the bed, and saw her study and | 
admire her braid hems, I have been speakalatin’ | 
ny ain mind on the utility of dress and adorn- | 
Ments to man, and especially to woman, in their | 
fallen estate, or at least to the frivolous part of | 


them. If there had been no Fall of Man from his 
original condition, what sort o’ town, I wonder, 
would this same big Babylon have been! Ne’er a 
tailor, nor a mercer, nor a millender, nor a hair- 
dresser in it. There would have been a clean an- 


nihilation, or a non-existence, of the half of our 


present human avocations; and the things we 
prize the most would have been no more thought of 
than the baby-clouts that lassie-bairns busk their 


~Flander dolls wi’. And what would have become 


of all my dainty lady’s toilet-wark ?—Weel may 
they ca’ it totl-it, for hard and sair do they toil 
themselves, or their bond-slaves for them toz/ at it : 
decoring the vile body—pettlin’ up food for worms.” 

** Not so fast, Mrs. Linton,” replied Mr. Her- 
bert, rising to go. “* The body is not so very vile ; 
and I plead for the hair-dressers : even in Paradise, 
ladies would have braided their tresses—Eve at 
the Fountain,—though perhaps their hair-dressers 
might be their lovers ; and men will, 1 hope, shave 
their beards, even after the millennium.” 

* You are laughin’ at a daft auld wife’s clavers 
and nonsense, Mr, Charles ; and, troth, I deserve 
i.” 

** No, indeed : but these are questions for grave 
Scotch divines ; and now you must follow me to 
the Inquest in good time.” 

* And give Mr. Burke Barker back his siller—if 
he appear. To me, yestreen, he looked like a man 
not lang for thisworld. .... My proud, natural 
heart rose in me, sir, at the thought of the poor 
woman he has bereaved of all, being beholden to 
him, were it but for a bodle. I have ordered a’ 
thing frugally, but decently, at my own charge ; 
and if I am not repaid by the freends, I have 
stood greater losses in my time.” 

Herbert admired this burst of honest spirit ; 
while he said that he would arrange with the un- 
dertaker. 

“Deed, and ye'll do nae sic thing, sir,” cried 
Marion briskly. ‘ This isto be my job. Besides, 
it’s all already settled. Hoot, awa’, Mr. Charles ! 
dye think a young gentleman like you can deal 
with these sharp Lon’oners like me, that’s been up 
to the trap of w kin-kinds o’ them for thirty year ? 
Na, na; ye had your ain way yestreen, and I’se 
have mine the day: time about is fair play, Mr. 
Charles.’ And the peremptory, and somewhat 
purse-proud old lady, jocosely shut her door, mut- 
tering blessings on her parting guest ; and at the 
proper hour followed him to the Ship Tavern, 
where the Coroner’s court had met ; and where a 
reporter, who was a townsman and old school-fel- 
low of the unfortunate Bigsby, had taken his place. 
One material witness failed to appear, and the re- 
porter, to the great indignation of the Coroner, 
who hotly resented his interference, suggested 
that the Court should be adjourned till Mr. Burke 
Barker was compelled to appear, as he, the re- 
porter, a barrister, on the part of the deceased, 
wished to put a few questions to that gentleman. 

This suggestion could not be attended to. A 
note just then received, addressed by Dr. Edmund 
Cripps to the Coroner, mentioned that Mr. Burke 
Barker was seriously indisposed; that he had been 
very ill all night, and that fever was apprehended, 
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affecting the brain, from which the greatest danger 
might result if he were in any way disturbed. 

“JT protest against the proceedings,” cried the 
reporter.—“Is the testimony of a notorious, im- 
pudent quack, the brother-in-law of Barker, to 
defeat the ends of justice?” 

** Take down his words,” exclaimed a person 
present, who was supposed to be in the interest or 
pay of Barker’s associates in the Bubble Company; 
and it was as certain that the reporter, as a lawyer, 
really had been sent by parties having a different 
interest. 

While this squabble over the dead body of poor 
Bigsby is going forward, we shall look back upon 
Mr. Burke Barker, whom we left shivering and 
miserable in the cabriolet in which Herbert had 
compassionately sent him home. That home he 
reached in less than four hours from the time 
he had left it ; but already what revolution was 
there ! 

Before Barker had gone out, there had been 
something in his conduct exceedingly suspicious 
and inexplicable to his sharp-witted, distrustful 
helpmate. When whispering confidentially with 
her medical brother about the delicate state and 
brilliant prospects of the Countess Emmeline, Mrs. 
Barker had kept an eye on her husband’s pro- 
ceedings, especially when he carried away his desk 
to his ownroom. He and poor Bigsby had not dis- 
appeared for three seconds, when, from actual ex- 
periment, Mrs. Burke Barker convinced herself that 
the cash-box, which usually stood on a small table 
in his dressing-room,—a box which had of late 
not been remarkably heavy,—was considerably di- 
minished in weight. Papers lay strewed about, as 
if rejected, while others had been selected; and 
from the drawer of a chiffonniere, in which Mr, 
Barker kept some valuables and a quantity of nick- 
nackerie, several articles were gone. One of them 
Mrs. Barker, angry as it made her, in no ways 
regretted. Itwastheminiature ofa pretty young girl, 
about which Barker, when rallied by his wife on its 
accidental discovery, could give no satisfactory ac- 
count—about which he was grave, if not mysterious, 


though her brother Jack had told her that the 


picture of the girl, who so much resembled Violet 
Hamilton, was that of Barker’s first love, and 
there was something more in the story,—* not,” 
Jack delicately said, “ for ladies’ ears.” 


“That miniature gone! Then Barker certainly 
. -_ 99 . a x . . "1 
meditates flight!” was his agitated wife’s audible 


thought, as she hurriedly rummaged on.—“ What 
ain I to do? 


services in this dreadful emergency. What a heart- 
less wretch to betray and abandon me thus.—But 
he never cared for me.” 





Whither to turn :—the p/ate, the 
lighter valuables !—Those are safe yet, and for this 
night lam safe:—My mother,—I can depend on her 





the summons of the lady of the house, s9 soon as 
she had written a hasty note to her selected ayx- 
liary, her active mother, and seated herself quietly 
and decorously at her work-table, the tall footman 
glided in like a zephyr, and presented to her the 
lighted taper required. 

“ Let the tiger take this note to Mrs. Crippes in 
Half-moon Street. By the way, Mr. Dobbs, the 
newspaper has just reminded me of a promise to 
my maid—to Miss Bish. She has not had thice 
nights of pleasure since Jenkins went and she came 
to me. J promised that she was to see Fanny 
Kemble in Juliet the first time Fanny appeared in 
that part. . . . . . Now I am thinking that 
as Mr. Barker is to be at Great Marlow all night, 
with Lord St. Edward, and as the Countess is to 
spend the evening with me, I never could spare 
you all better. ‘The cook isa Methodist, and wont 
go to “the devil’s house’”—she may send up the 
supper-tray, and the boy can wait. Now, Dobbs, 
you must promise me to take the greatest care of 
the girls—Miss Bish and the two housemaids and 
the laundress—and to be early home, not later than 
one or two at the farthest. Ihave for some weeks 
suspected a sly flirtation,” continued Mrs. Burke 
Barker, looking exceedingly sly, and as the tall 
footman thought, uncommonly gracious. He sim- 
pered in coy consciousness, and held down his head, 
being still comparatively new to London service, 
while his lady, studying her watch, proceeded— 
“She is a nice girl, and I have a great regard for 
her; but you must both be prudent, though even 
if you were to marry, that need be no immediate 
reason for your leaving my family.” 

* You are too good, ma’am,” replied the tall foot- 
man, bowing low, overpowered by his lady’s con- 
descension ; “and I mean nothing but what is hon- 
ourable to the girl, ma’am—nothing, ma’ain,” and 
he drew up his head perkingly. 

Witha momentary glance of womanly contempt 
at this expression of the tall well-looking dolt’s 
“honourable intentions” towards her clever and 
pretty maid—a person, woman as she was, so im- 
measurably his superior, as her mistress thought, 
Mrs. Barker proceeded with her own affairs. 

Especially anxious to disarm the suspicions of her 
servant, should any be entertained, she said— 
“Well, make haste, and desire the girlstoequipthem- 
selves. Bish must not be affronted at the other girls 
goingalongwith you. Ireally cannottrustheralone, 
Dobbs—she is too pretty ;” and this was said s0 
roguishly, that Mr. Dobbs drew up his neckcloth, 
simpered worse than ever, and muttered, “O Lord, 
ma’am, beg pardon ; surely you can’t, ma’am, 1ma- 
cine——.” So contradictory and conflicting a thing 
is human thought, that Mrs. Barker, though absorb- 





'ed in her own important affairs, could have boxed 
' her tall footman’s ears for uttering the impudent 


eer : 
In this crisis of her fate, Mrs. Burke Barker’s | thought which her speech was so well calculated 
courage and presence of mind did not forsake her. | to excite. She, however, only said hurriedly— 


In less than two minutes her plans were taken. 
In this gay family, every member of which, from 
the basement to the attic, was devoted to plea- 


sure, and fond of public amusements, it was a fre- | only be prudent all of you. This sovereign W! 


“The carriage may set down the girls rr 
‘near the theatre, before it is put up for the 
'night, and the coachman goes home, as usual ;— 


ill 


quent custom to present the servants with tickets | frank vou all to the second gallery. I must not give 
to plays, and to a certain order of faney balls, At | you a taste for extravagance, new that, In const 


le 
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quence of very heavy losses, Mr. Barker is limiting 
his expenditure for a time.” Never had the de- 
lighted Mr. Dobbs seen his lady half so gracious 
and confidential, as he immediately told Miss Bish, 
when, jumping up at the welcome intelligence, she 
arranged her hair, exclaiming—* If we are only in 
time for the balcony scene !” 

In ten minutes more the carriage, with four 
ladies inside, and Mr. Dobbs seated beside the 
coachman, was rolling on tothe Haymarket. Miss 
Bish insisted on being set down at the very door 
of the theatre. She was not to be trundled off in 
the street, spoil her clothes, and perhaps lose half 
the baleony scene! ‘That scene was long past ; 
but there were others which detained Mr. Dobbs 
and his fair friends quite as long as Mrs. Burke 
Barker could have wished for. 

The cook, besides her alleged Methodism, was 
suspected to love, not a glass, but many glasses, of 
gin, and, in consequence of this infirmity, had 
been seldom of late permitted to go beyond the 
precincts of the area; but the Countess was now 
momentarily expected to spend the cvening 
with her sister, and being in a condition when 
ladies are privileged to have capricious appetites, 
and to eat at all hours, Mrs. Burke Barker gra- 
ciously took her cook, who was a matron and a 
person of experience, into her confidence, and de- 
spatched her to the other end of London to hunt 
for a couple of whitings—two delicate whitings. 
She might go by any omnibus, or even take a 
coach, if necessary, but return without a ahiting 
or whitings she must not, lest 2 future Duke of 
Plantagenet might bear a visible or hidden pisca- 
tory mark, in addition to his heraldic quarterings. 
The cook, curtseying for her crown-piece, pro- 
mised to do her best, if she should knock up all 
Billingsgate, and proceeded on the way, on which 
Mrs. Barker, well loaded for one so little accus- 
tomed to porter’s work, almost immediately fol- 
lowed; leaving her dwelling, the lights all blazing, 
to the care of Providence and the police. 

Professor and Mrs. Cryppes, whose migrations, 
like those of the rest of their family, were fre- 
quent, had at this time no house of their own. 
They had occupied, since the high alliance con- 
tracted hy their younger daughter, “ genteel lodg- 
ings,” taken for them by their elder daughter, in 
’ good street off Piccadilly. As their style was 
now humbler, so were their hours earlier than 
those of the dashing Barker family ; and not an 
hour after the latter had dined, the seniors were 
usually engaged at their nice little téte-a-téte sup- 
per. Let us now suppose Mrs, Cryppes thus en- 
gaged in her drawing-room, and her husband at a 
table apart, covered with sheets of music-paper, 
Most intricately and elaborately blotted. The 
classical meal of supper is always the favourite 
rpast of “the favourites of the public,” whether 
players, musicians, or singers. Then the worrying 
business of their weary, if proud and brilliant, day 
‘S over, and then the exhaustion of both their phy- 
a and spiritual powers urgently require what 
“ohnson pragmatically calls “the repairs of the 
table, ’ Then, too, comes “ the sweet of the night,” 
which persons, whose vocation is the heavy one of 
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universally pleasing, taste with such zest—the ker~ 
nel of the twenty-four hours—whether the high- 
salaried theatrical Star banquets on the rarest dain- 
ties, and sips veritable champagne ; or the “ poor 
strollers,” always social, procure a pot of stout 
torelish the Welsh rabbit or plate of sausages, over 
which they luxuriate. To Professor Cryppes sup- 
per had ever been the meal of the gods—social, 


_ jovial, musical, enchanting! but to-night he scrib- 


bled on, neglecting this favourite repast, to which 
his lady was doing all honour. “ Will vou put 
away these papers and eat your supper, Cryppes, 
or as sure as dickens, I shall order away the tray,” 
said the professor’s amiable partner, who had al- 
ready had her full share of the lobster, and was 
deeply engaged with something equally nice. 

** Be so kind as to mix mea glass of brandy and 
water—‘ screeching hot,’—and not disturb me, my 
love,” replied the professor, not looking up, and 
scratching away, as for life and death, off and on 
those black lines, as if in a musical frenzy, “I 
have not had such a flood of sublime ideas for 
months.” 

“Stuff, Cryppes! has not your daughter, Bar- 
ker, told you again and again, that in our present 
delicate relations with the Plantagenet family that 
opera of yours cannot be allowed to appear, although 
you could get it produced, which you cannot.” 

“T can, and I wi//, Mrs. Cryppes,” retorted the 
indignant composer, “as soon as the necessary 
alterations are made. The loss of my original 
Prima Donna, Mademoiselle Gabrielle, now Mrs. 
Charles Herbert, has given me_ inconceivable 
trouble: but when the airs are arranged for if 

** Dont tell me such nonsense,” interrupted Mrs. 
Cryppes ; “ you will always be fobbed off by some 





>] 


excuse or other—now this, now that; but the real 
reason is, the manager didn’t give a fig for your 
piece, until the marriage of my daughter, the 
Countess——” 

“Pray, ma’am, be so obliging as to hold your 
tongue,” said the professor angrily ; “* you drive me 





stupid. . . . What an idea you have banished, Mrs. 
| Cryppes!” and the disconsolate composer pettishly 
'tapped with three fingers on his bump of music, 
| and the other bumps in that vicinage, as if to woo 
back the evanescent or fugitive idea; then, throw- 
ing down his pen, he exclaimed, “ It is vanished— 
gone!” He jumped up like a puff-ball, “Heaven! 
to what mischances are the rarest combinations of 
genius liable. Happy Beethoven, who could re- 
treat to your den from vulgar annoyances! .... You 
cannot, my dear, guess the infinite mischief you 
have done to-night.” The professor swallowed his 
hot punch at a gulp. 

“ Fiddlesticks,Cryppes!” have yourcompositions 
ever produced one penny to your family ¢ answer 
me that? The Plantagenet family ——” 

“Don’t tell me, woman, of the Plantagenet 
family !” interrupted the angry professor, swel- 
ling and using vehement gesticulation. “ My 
daughter has married a nobleman. [I shall be 
the grandfather of a line of dukes. But there are 
more illustrious honours than these. Your hus- 
band is a man of genius, madam, whether you 
know it or not. What is the gaudy tinsel of no- 
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Lility to the sterling ore of heaven-born Art, Mrs. | excitement had produced that flood of musica] ideas 
Cryppes? Nature’s nobility, Mrs. Cryppes: princes | which had cost him, in the first place, the loss of }y;. 
and sovereigns, madam, have bowed to musicians, | supper. Yet he was so far impressed by his wife’, 





.. | Seer era Se 
panei ory <— : _ : ; 


My great Master, Beethoven, taught them to know | representations, as to come down a peg, though he 
their own place. See him on the promenade, the im- | 


said, “ If my daughter possess one spark of hor 


perial family approaching! See Goethe! see the | father’s soul, Musical Art may, in the future re- 
sneaking Poet, shrinking aside, and dofting his | presentatives of the House of Plantagenet, fing 


castor!—but the Master, what says he?—‘I crushed | 
my hat more furiously on my head, buttoned up my 
top-coat,and walked with my arms folded behind me 
right through the thickest of the crowd :—the offi- 
cials made a lane for me,—Archduke Rudolph took 
off his hat,—the Empress saluted me the first :— 
These great people know me. It was the greatest 
fun in the world to me to see the procession file 
past Goethe.—There, ma’am, there! This is the 
homage which Rank pays to Art!” 

* Now really, Cryppes, there is no enduring your 
nonsense,” interrupted the lady. “ Stuff your 
mouth with your supper, pray. Would you ruin 
our prospects with your folly? Beethoven, indeed! 
Are you Beethoven ?7—And he was crazy too,— 
what did he ever make of it? Even seven hun- 
dred a-year, properly secured for my life, is some- 
thing. Polly turns up her saucy nose to be sure, 
but f wish the great Mrs. Burke Barker may never 
be worse off. She would have me incite dear 
Emmy to ily in the face of that old rogue Gryphon’s 
pecuniary arrangements, and refuse to accom- 
pany her husband abroad with these cunning 
Herberts ; but [ don’t see what we would take by | 
that. As well my daughter's affections be se- 
duced from me by those who can and will give us 
something, as by the Barkers, who would keep her 
all to themselves.” 

Our Professor had experienced too many of the 
rubs of professional life, and the mischances of 
ambitious town adventure, to be altogether indiffe- 
rent to prudential considerations, even when he | 

| 
| 





talked the loudest of his exclusive adoration of | 
Divine Art. But the longings of vanity, and any | 
present gratification, always with him predomi- | 
vated over prudence, and a future advantage, no 
mnatter how great. ‘To complicate his perplexity, 
a certain scheming manager—may the gods par- 
don him !—had this evening excited his inordinate 
vanity by a fresh proposal for his piece, and pro- 
pitiated his previous anger by the blandest apo- 
logies, and promises to bring out his Opera, with- 
out delay, in the highest and most novel style of 
splendour as to spectacle, and with every advan- 
tage possible, from the first appearance in it of the 
most celebrated foreign singers that were to ap- 
pear during the season, The compositions of an 
old-fashioned provincial organist of the school of 
Handel, did not promise much ; but an opera by 
the father of a dashing runaway Countess, about 
to become the mother of a ducal race, was of some 
mark and likelihood to a man distracted to find 
popular amusements for an unamusable and capri- 
cious fashionable audience—a man in despair of 
having the boxes properly let. The overture of 
the manager, and the brilliant family prospects for- 
mally announced that morning by Dr. Cryppes to 
his exulting parents, had, coming together, been too 





much for the Professor’s brain, and the consequent 





munificent patrons, and England may yet see some- 
thing deserving of the name of a National Opera, 


If my humble contributions at the commence. 
ment ai 

“Humble enough, upon my honour, Cryppes,” 
interposed the lady ; “you have a head and go 
has a pin!—I wonder what keeps me from thrust- 
ing your whole trash at once into the fire! You 
have kept us beggars all your life with your folly . 
and now, when my daughter the Countess is about 
to help you to your bread ready buttered, you 
must fly in the face of the noble family. But if 
you are a fool, [am not ;” and Mrs. Cryppes nodded 
her head many times with a most provoking air, 
as if she had taken some desperate but diverting 
resolution ; and then, seizing the poker, she gave 
the fire an angry rummage, and flounced down, 

A faint suspicion of the enormity, the petty 
treason meditated by Mrs. Cryppes against her 
liege lord, did steal over the mind of the Professor, 
but was dismissed as something too monstrous to 
be entertained. Ilis sober reason suggested that 
the wife of his bosom was no more capable of the 
unheard-of crime of destroying his immortal mas- 
ter-pieces, though they might be imagined to stand 
in the way of a paltry pecuniary advantage, than 
to poison the great composer they were to immor- 
talize; so, merely saying, with theatric dignity 
and stern emphasis,— Beware, madam! beware, 
Mrs. Cryppes! there are bounds to forbearance”— 
the Professor had proceeded to the supper-table 
to finish his punch, when, enraged at the implied 
defiance and menace, Mrs. Cryppes sprung up like 
a sudden whirlwind, crying, “Tl make a clearing 
of ‘em once and for ever.” 

The Professor’s first maddening impulse, as he 
dashed down the second tumbler which he had just 
emptied, was to assault his lady in a style going 
somewhat beyond the moderate correction of “his 
woman,”—by the “ Baron,” sanctioned in such 
cases matrimonial by the authority of Judge Bul- 
ler. Nor was it reason that restrained the im- 
pulse; but rather the self-preserving instinct of 
an author’s vanity, which made him, instead 
of assaulting his wife, dash his hands into the 
flames to rescue some part of the blurred and 
blotted manuscripts, which he threw on the hearth- 
rug, and danced upon, while his lady indulged in 
half-forced bursts of spiteful and triumphant 
laughter, crying, “ Dance away, Cryppes! will 
you have music?” and she began to sing, and kept 
singing, until the poor man dropt upon the carpet 
as if suddenly shot dead. This made the lady 
change her note. 

At this instant Mrs. Burke Barker, looking pat 
ticularly bulky, entered the room wrapped up ™ 
her ermine-lined satin mantle. 

“What, in heayen’s name, is all this? 1s the 
chimney on fire? Is my father ill?” 
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“Only mad, I believe,” 
sulkily but faintly, and bending to assist her pros- 
trate lord. ‘ I merely—he provoked me so—threw 
a quantity of the lumber, with which your father 
will litter the place, into the fire—the scrawls he 
was to send to that cunning vagabond at the 
Opera House, to-morrow, who blarneys and but- 
ters him up for his own ends, that he is a Rossini, 


replied Mrs. Cryppes, | 


and a Weber, and all manner of stuff.—Get up, | 
Cryppes, here is Mrs. Barker come.” But Cryppes | 


did not stir ; and mother and daughter both became 
seriously alarmed, and the former violently. 


me to raise papa, and he will do well enough; but 
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ve. Your wonderful son-in-law, the great orator, 
Mr. Burke Barker, who was to be a Member of 
Parliament and a Lord Chancellor, has bolted ; 
just what I always expected of him,—the great 
man!—the wonderful genius, that despised my 
boy, Jack—left his fine lady wife there, to go on 
the parish—for she shan’t come on us, I can tel 
her.” 

““T have deserved this—but, mother, not from 
you!” replied the wretched daughter and deserted 
wife, in a hollow whisper ; and she unconsciously 


put the empty tumbler, lately used by her father, 
“For any sake, mother, be quiet, and don’t | 
make a scene before the people of the house. Help | 


first put this parcel carefully out ofthe way. How | 


J wish poor Jack were here to-night, he could be 
so useful to me at this time. Stay, papa is com- 
ing round now ’”’—she raised her father’s head— 
“and you must call a coach—a roomy double coach, 
and come instantly with me, mother: I have things 
to tell that will horrify you.” This Mrs. Barker 


to her parched and burning lips. 

* Don't be so furious, Mrs. Barker,” said the mo- 
ther, inacalmertone. “ There, Cryppes, you are on 
your feet again ; lean down on the couch, and com- 
pose yourself; what a fool you are, to be sure.” Mrs. 
Cryppes was by this time revolving that if she lost 


_her Professor, that “ infernal screw, Gryphon,” as 


| 
| 
| 
j 
} 


hoarsely whispered, while bathing her father’s | 
the end of the Barkers—ha! ha! ha!” and Mrs. 


temples. 

“My daughter, the Countess!” half screamed 
Mrs. Cryppes. “ Has Emmeline,—the abandoned 
wretch,—has she eloped, then ?”’ 

“Hush, mother, for Heaven’s sake; you have 
another daughter, though you seem to forget that. 
Emmeline is well enough—safe under the wing 
of the Herberts ;—will be well enough for herself 
and them, whatever becomes of me—of the most 
ill-used and unhappy woman, this night, in Lon- 
don! Barker has deserted me, mother!—I am 
certain he has,—without leaving me even a mes- 
sage or one sixpence !” 

This affectionate mother half shrieked, “ The 
d— villain!—but I always had a very bad opinion 
ofhim. He was so high and mighty, too—such a 
wonderful man—he despised my son, Jack—the 
best of all my children—my dear Quintin, who 
was ever affectionate and dutiful to me.” 

“You have reason to say so,” returned Mrs, 
Barker, in a satirical tone. 

“Tland over my salts, Mrs. Barker ; your father 
iscoming round ; but he is so conceited and obsti- 
nate—he feigns ill just to tease me.” The Profes- 
sor was giving signs of returning sensibility, and 
Mrs, Barker, thinking chiefly of her own affairs, 
and no longer greatly alarmed for her father’s con- 
dition, again urged her mother to accompany her— 
every Inoment was precious. “* We can perhaps save 
a few trifles in the general wreck,” she whispered, 
and Mrs, Cryppes pricked up her ears. “ We 
shall lock up papa, and send Edmund to him as 
we go along. It was rash, though, to burn his 
compositions, poor old man! but he is coming 
finely round now.” 

Mrs. Cryppes, who had been a good deal flut- 
tered by his swoon or fit, and who was now as- 
sured of her husband’s recovery, became enraged 
upon her own account. Rash, Mrs. Barker !— 
rash, did you call your mother :—we are all rash 
letimes ; but your mother will not be quite so 
rash as to accompany you in your pretty expedi- 
Won, ma’am, D’ye hear, Cryppes! get up, will 











she termed the duke’s confidential agent, might 
fancythat a much smaller annuity, orretiring allow- 
ance, might serve for the Professor’s amiable widow. 
“It was all your own fault, you know. But see 


Cryppes laughed seornfully. ‘* What claim have 
you on us, ma'am? What have you and your hus- 
band done for me or for my family, save to come 
between us and my daughter, the Countess, and 
her husband—your great and wonderful husband 
and you.” 

The overwrought passions of Mrs. Barker now 
first fairly gave way, and she fiercely exclaimed— 
* Yes, he was great—great and wonderful—my 
husband ; and you have been his ruin among you 
—curse you for it—curse you all!” 

Mrs. Cryppes, who now sat by her husband, af- 
fectionately holding his hand, stared at her furious 
daughter for a few seconds, ere she said,—* I fancied 
you had more sense, Polly. Be off now, and at- 
tend to your own affairs, | advise you,—if you can 
get a few trifles off safely, I shall try to take care 
of them for you, though if I were personally seen 
orinany way implicated in the business, my daugh- 
ter, Emmeline 

** My Emmeline, my child, my darling Countess,” 
whispered the Professor, whose mind evidently 
wandered, and he fixed his vacant and yet wild eyes 
on his elder daughter. Then all at once, as if 
moved by sudden recollection, he half rose, as if 
going to the fire-place, and next smote upon his 
forehead, 

* Now, Cryppes, no more of that nonsense, if 
you please,—I really won’t stand it. What mat- 
ter about that trumpery music, when here is your 
daughter deserted by her vagabond husband, like 
a parish pauper, and left to disgrace us all; what 
will the Plantagenet family P 

* Mr. Burke Barker fled!” exclaimed the Pro- 
fessor, overwhelmed by this fresh calamity. He 
had ever entertained the highest opinion of his 
son-in-law’s abilities, and his gentlemanly charac- 
ter, as he called Barker’s specious manners. While 
Barker’s tone of character only cowed and angered 
his vulgar mother-in law, whom he treated with 
hardly disguised contempt, he had inspired Cryppes 
with respect and something like affection, 
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“ Mr. Burke Barker flee,—abandon his wife and 
his position !” he repeated, raising himself as if 
he had been thunderstruck, and fixing his inquir- 
ing, bewildered eyes on his daughter. 

“Barker has bolted, sir,—this evening,—taking 


all the cash and valuables he could muster with | 


him. Ask vour daughter else.” 

“ My mother /ics/” shrieked Barker’s frantic 
wife in the hissing whisper of a fury, “ Barker 
has not deserted me,—hie will do—he has done no- 
thing to touch his honour; who among your Plan- 
tagenets—the alliance which de obtained for your 
daughter—is to be compared with Burke Barker /” 

* Leave my presence, you bold, unnatural 


hussey,” roared Mrs. Cryppes. “ You will dare to | 


call your mother /za7, you audacious woman, you! 
A pretty wife Barker has had of you, to be sure! 
no wonder he has left you ;—and you to sit there, 
Cryppes, and hear your wife insulted! Have 
you the soul of a cheese-mite ? Q, if my son, 
Jack, were here!” and Mrs, Cryppes proceeded to 
get up a sobbing fit. 

* You will drive me mad among you,” exclain- 
ed the Professor, now grasping his aching head 
with both hands,—while his daughter, wrapping 
herself hurriedly in her cloak, as if it were armour 
against Fate, abruptly ran out and down stairs. 
This brought her mother suddenly to her senses, 
and she followed, calling in a voice wonderfully 
composed, or wonderfully pitched to the ear of 
the House,—the lodging house, “ I am ready to 
go with you, Mrs. Barker. Let me get my bon- 
net,—the Countess will accompany us.” She fol- 
lowed her daughter to the next coach stand, and, 
Without another word being interchanged, hired 
a vehicle intended to do the office of a baggage 
waggon, while the Professor was left thus to solile- 








quize. © Barker ruined, and fled,—my son, Quin- 
tin, in disgraceful imprisonment,—but of that all 
KMuropeshall yet ring!—my daughter Susan degrad- 
ing her family by alow marriage. And my opera! 
—my wife—But 1 repudiate her! 


os 


shall your mother, inv Countess, share Professor | 


Cryppes’s bed or board.—Grandfather of a line 
of illustrious patrons of music. 2...) Gad! 
there is some peg sadly wrong here’ continued 
the wandering musician, tapping his skull, *I fan- 
cied L saw Emmeline before me,—my last hope,— 
the jewel of her house.” 

The Professor had fallen into the stupor of ex- 
haustion, rather than into refreshing slecp, by the 
time that his lady and her daughter, so lately bel- 


ligerent powers, but again united by a sound policy, | 


had reached Mr. Barker’s door. 

To their mutual dismay he had preceded them ; 
and the cab-driver, and afterwards himself, were 
now attempting to force admittance into the blaz- 
ing, enchanted castle, which seemed to contain no 
inmate. Mrs, Cryppes, with ready ingenuity, 
would have thrown all blame on the servants, but 
Mrs. Barker, with farther-seeing sagacity, imputed 


the whole to a mistake, which she explained; and | 


Barker, ready to sink, was far too ill and too 
wretched to make any observation, even when he 
perceived a basket of plate standing packed in the 
hall as if ready to be carried off, {his condition— 


Never again | 
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his return, which falsified all her own 
mother’s suspicions, awoke some remorse, and ey, 

tenderness in the bosom of his wife, who, while oy, 
assisted him to throw off his still wet clothe. 
and to get to bed, and gave him water, for which },,. 
cried—could not help expressing her SUIPYisi and 
alarm. Had he attempted suicide ?—he had oo. 
tainly been in the water, 
6 (iood God! Barker, have vou heen it) the 
water? and you are burning - 
* Tn the fre and in the water,” he replied, « 
leave me in quiet, Maria—and don’t, [| entrest 
your mother near me—I shall be better to-anorroy 
—don’t alarm yourself needlessly—! was yyep dy 
dragged into the water by the little madman with 
whom I left the house—and rescued, of all ye 
by Charles Herbert. . 2. 2.) . . You will « ; 
it all in the morning papers. Good night, pow— 
and don’t sit up.” 
* Good night—but [must sit :’? and Mrs. Burk. 
Barker kissed her husband’s burning brow with 
something of pity and fondness, and secretly ye- 
| pented all her sins of that night against him, and 
hoped that something might still save them. “ Bar- 
-kerwas aman of such extraordinary talents—could 
make himself so usefulto any party” and forth- 
with she went to listen to her mother’s proposal stil] 
to secure the plate. It could easily be restored, if 
necessary,—but was better to be placed in safety, 
whatever should occur. Mrs, Barker offered no op- 
position ; indeed the original scheme had been her 
own. She saw her mother depart, in the hackney- 
coach which had brought her, with a load of pillage, 
and then took her place in the reom adjoining her 
husband’s, to wait the return of her servants from 
the theatre, and send Dobbs for a surgeon. 
Next morning the summons of the Coroner, 
served upon Barker, first apprized his wife of the 
fate of Bigsby ; and in part accounted to her foi 
her hushand’s distress of mind. She shuddered 
herself for an instant at the catastrophe. 
The Coroner, notwithstanding Barker’s absence, 
refused to adjourn the inquest ; and indeed the ev!- 
dence of the boatmen, and of Herbert and Marion, 
was clear enough as to the manner of Bigshv’s 
death; and the verdict, Drowned himself in the 
| Thames during a fit of temporary insanity,” was 
after all the true one; since it was no business of 
Mr. Coroner’s to trace the causes which had pro- 
' duced the fatal temporary aberration of mind. 
Marion produced from her ample pockets a pair of 
scissors Which might have represented those of the 
ates, and cut off a Jock of hair to give te the 
widow :—and then all was over; and in another 

hour the remains of poor Bigsby were added to the 
mouldering heaps of a London burying-ground. It 
was a mournful duty to Charles Herbert to attend 
as chief mourner. His only associate, save the 
undertaker’s men, was Mr. Snipson, the tailor, whe 
generously lost a couple of hours of time, and 
exposed his best black suit to the chances of a 
showery day, in paying this respect to his late 
| lodgers or in “lighting a candle to the devil,” # 
| his wifedescribeda piece of decent hypocrisy, meant 
to conciliate rich Mrs, Linton. 


| 


| The various melancholy engagements ¢! the 
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morning had unfitted Herbert for study ; and he 

jounged about in the Green Park till the hour he 

had appointed to meet at a bookseller’s shop with | 

Gryphon, and walk with him to Chelsea. 
CHAPTER XXV, 

Mr. Gryphon kept true tryst. He was very 
carefully dressed in his dinner suit, and looked 
in good spirits, and altogether remarkably well. 
Charles Herbert also recovered his spirits on their 
walk; and they sat down to dinner a cheerful 
and even gay partie qguarrée, agreeing to put off the 
rand debate till they were assembled at the tea- 
table. Everything went off well. A= showery 
morning had ended in a splendid evening, and 
everything was in harmony. Marion’s Tweed sal- 
mon was perfection ; the pretty, becoming cap, 
which Violet had constructed for Mrs. Herbert, 
was exquisite ; and that lady, who liked pretty caps, 
and looked well in them, said, “It was almost 
too smart to be thrown away on old Gryphon.” 
That gentleman, seeing to-day, i in Mrs. Herbert, 
an ally in the furtherance of his project, looked 
upon her with unwonted complacence. 
long known that the spoiled widow of his client, 


the late rich East India Director, was a very pretty | 


| 
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lant ally—for I am resolved that, with your aid, 
I shall conquer.” 

He lost not a moment, after the gentlemen were 
left to their wine, of commencing—* I had no idea 
of how charming a woman Mrs. Herbert is—even 
yet.” 

“Even vet! my good’ sir,” returned Herbert 
laughing. ‘ What does the chill qualification of, 
even vet, mean ?”” 

* Why, she looks not more than twenty-seven : 
and must be, let me see——” 

My mother’s personal beauty is her least 


charm.—I scarcely now, I fear, think verv much 


about even my wife’ s fresher beauty I somehow 


am in love with the one— 
altogetherness.’ 
“What a happy fellow vou are, Charle: 


and love on for their 


!—vou 


/may well afford to forgive him, if an old bachelor, 


Ife had | 


] 


little woman, in excellent preservation, though en- | 
dowed, as he thought, with sufficient Aauteur. But | 
thisday, Mrs. Herbert’s manners to himself were as | 


complacent and engaging as they had usually been 
distant and reserved, though scrupulously polite. 


! . ° . 
what a change does kindness to one’s dear self 


She was even studiously complacent ;—and a man — 


who takes any interest in the discovery soon finds 
out when a woman wishes either to repress or en- 
courage his attentions. 
idea that he had always done Mrs. Herbert injus- 
tice, or that she was not the person he had fancied, 
hut, in reality, the gentle, sweet, and serene femi- 
nine creature that her step-son’s reverence 
affection had ever indicated. 

Mr, Gryphon had certainly not 
this lady to the same advantage. Since her resi- 
dence at Chelsea, and changed mode of life, she 
iad improved in appearance. Her delicate propor- 
tions were fuller and rounder; her complexion 
clearer and more delicate; her looks and eyes 
“ofter—and they were ever soft. Mrs. Herbert’s 
meetings with Mr. Gryphon, since the death of her 
husband, had all been on business, and generally 
‘NM annoying business 3 and she had perhaps owed 


He began to have a vague | 


and fond | 
-and Herbert, for once, 
of late seen! 


j 
' 


the astute and cool-he aie lawyer a slight grudge | 


‘ir his interference and disapprobation of the ex- 
‘raordin: ary will made by her husband, which left 


his son nes irly dependent upon her generosity or | 


whim, Now, this cireumstance was buried among 
past things, 
Wer improperly confided to her; and the ever- 
hMalning proof that she had not abused it, was 
the warm and confic ding affection of Herbert and 
is wife for their step-mother, with whom they 
‘ved in the same freedom and cordiality as with 
é heloved elder sister. 

Mr. Gryphon was particularly gratified by the 
ely words addressed to him, when, as he opened 

door for the ladies to retire, Mrs. Herbert, 
“uiliny irresistibl v, said, * Don't be long, my gal- 


She had lost with her fortune the | 





after a family visit of this sort, should hea thought 
envious.” 

* Not envious, but emn/ons s—eet such a home 
for yourself—only as much richer as you like— 
and don’t envy your friend,” returned Herbert, 
believing what he recommended utterly impossible ; 
though Gryphon deserved a good wife, because 
he was likely to make an amiable and reasonable 
woman happy. 

“Mrs. Herbert wont to be, or else [ imagined 
so, rather on the high ropes with me; but to-day 
she is more than civil, she is almost kind ; and 


make in any, the plainest woman !” 

“ Anticipating your suit, perhaps, and Jetting 
vou perceive that she means to be gracious,” re- 
plied Herbert. 

“ My suit!” faltered the usually steady lawyer, 
with the look of momentary confusion which is 
the nearest approach that a man of his character 
ever does make to a modest blush. Their eves met ; 
read a lawyer's hidden and 
iucipient secret In his guilty face. 

* Ah, you mean my suit for the Plantagenets,” 
said Gryphon, recovering himself. “ Ay ! she 
on my side, [ know—one strong proof of her dis- 
cernment.” 

*¢And there’s more sympathy,’ quoted Herbert, 
laughingly ; but Mr. Gryphon was musing over 
his claret. Though he called himself by implica- 
tion an old bachelor, he had in fact been a widower 
for more than twenty years. The death of his 
wife had well-nigh driven the hard-looking lawyer 
distracted; and the calamity had not been sur- 
mounted for many years. The remembrance of 
his short-lived domestic bliss was still at times as 


vivid as ever ; and such reminiscences had often, of 


late, been renewed, when, on a Sunday afternoon, 
he visited the Herberts. For many years Giry- 
phon had been a systematic play- goer and patron 
of the drama in his own way. There had been a 
freedom and sociality about the theatre, after the 
labours of the day, which, when as vet genteel! 
clubs were not, formed a kind of substitute for the 
domestic circle. But, as he grew older, he became 
fonder of his own fireside. Many of his early fa- 
vourites had died out or disappeared from the 
scene ; and actors were ny longer what they had 
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a great degree, conventional. No new actor, even 
though really superior, can ever fill the place of 
Liston, or Incledon, or Emery,or Kemble, or Abing- | 
don, or Farren, to an old play-goer, whose first love 

they have been. In the approaching season, Mr. 

Gryphon had almost made up his mind to avoid | 
the theatre altogether. It was becoming an annoy- | 
ance to sit out a play, and painfully to contrast the | 
new twinkling stars with the vanished lustres of 

Qld Drury. Yet the prospect of his long solitary 

evenings was lonely ; and one could not every night 

of the week play backgammon with old Joe Smith, | 
Here seemed the very woman to brighten a home ; 
though young-looking, not young ;—found in a 
happy home that, though to it she lent so great a 
charm, could spare her to another where she would 
hold the first place. One of Gryphon’s great matri- 
monial misgivings, for he had several, was on 
the score of temper—and here he was safe. His 
own outward bearing was not of the softest: and 
he could judge very fairly of the real tempers 
of men under all exteriors; but he was afraid 
that in the lovely sex, under the most creamy 
and velvety, or sugar-frosted) manners, ladies 





+ 


sometimes conceal qualities the most fatal to the 
forbearance, and ease, and companionable cheer- | 
fulness which was all he promised himself in 4 | 
wife. But here were unimpeachable sweetness of | 
disposition, united to lively intellizence and cle- | 
gant manners, and a really remarkable share of 
personal loveliness—for her years. And Mr. 
Gryphon wished these were more, and her beauty 
less: for then his chance were the better of 
obtaining so delightful) a domestic companion. 
But the modest Mr. Gryphon was, on the other 
hand, a lawyer, and a wealthy man, and he 
did not quite despair. This charming widow was 
comparatively poor and dependent ; and her tastes 
were what is called refined, and her habits had 


long been expensive and self-indulging. Mr. 
Garyphow had too much sense and manhood to | 
think of buying or bribing any lady to be his wife ; | 
but Mrs. Herbert, well and cheerfully as she had | 
borne adversity, was, he knew, not insensible to | 
those agremens of lifes to which Charles Herbert | 
and his wife, wrapt in the rapturous bliss ef their | 
mutual attachiment—all the world to each other— | 
still appeared indifferent. They might not per- 
haps always continue so, philosophers as they were, 
—and their mother had a better appreciation of the 
value of well-regulated luxury, as her present 
Plantagenet leanings demonstrated. | Gryphon 
thought all the better of the lady for entertaining 
those tastes which he shared and could afford to 
eratify in her. So he mused, as he cracved fresh 
filberts : and remarked that his old posanieis-s00, 





paid no attention to the dessert, which was always | 
nevlected where there was not a lady. 

Herbert, who knew by experience, that Gry- | 
phon liked to give his friends a glass of good wine, 
and to indulge himself withone or more, now pressed 
another bottle of the best, and now very old, 
vintage of his late father’s diminished cellar ; but 
Gryphon, though praising the claret, protested that 
he would not be kept lonser from the side of lis 





been. The taste of every inveterate play-goer is, in | 


fairally. “If Thad your motive to move, Chay}. 


my friend, I should become a Frenchman—.,,, off 


with the ladies, sir !’’—which gallant speech Her. 
bert instantly repeated in the drawing-room, 

As soon as the gentlemen appeared, Violet took 
her post by the old-fashioned round-about tea-table 
used in this house—one of much ease, though of 
narrow dimensions and few domestics. She wished 
to cause no delay in the business of the evening 
the centlemen proposing to return to their respec. 
tive chambers,—Herbert, to be ready for his stu 
in the morning. 

Herbert made his stepmother take his wife's 


lies 


| place at the piano, saying to Mr. Gryphon, “Tam 


a stoic to music save when I steal out here to © Pa- 
radise and the Peri,’ so I cannot afford to Jose a 
minute from the practice of my last new song, 
Play, mother, if you please, the accompaniment of 
my present favourite.” 

“Nay, Charles, you may surely select something 
more classic than that simplest of all simple Scot- 
tish melodies to entertain Mr. Gryphon: this is 
not the kind of music he will relish.” 

“TP should not wonder if the play-house had 
corrupted his taste. Hlas it, Mr. Gryphon, taught 


| you io prefer art, and low art too, to the loveliest 


nature It usually does 3; but never mind, mother: 
well try to regenerate him. . 2. . The lady 
docs not admire this simple style of music herself, 


to tell you truth, Mr. Gryphon ; vet the particular 
melody is as light, airy and tripping as ever a 
Venetian canzonet. 


And my singing too,” he added 
In a comie voice, and hemming, to clear iis throat : 
* vou should really come to us oftencr, to learn in 
What the charm of social music consists.” 

* T wish the ladies would only give me leave,” 
said Gryphon gallantly, vet with a touch of sor- 
row in the tone of his voice. “1 may say with 
poor Lord Dudley—though my forlorn case is 
much less surprising—that there is not a house in 
London to which I could go for a cup of tea.” 

* Q, for that,” cried Herbert, “ you are almost 
as over-modest—if it be not rather, ‘the pride that 


)apes humility, in both of you—as Dudley hin- 


self.” 

*Am I to play this then, Charles?” 
Mrs. Herbert, while Gryphon hovered behind her 
chair, as if meditating the outrageous gallantry of 
turning the leaves of the music for her. He how- 
ever shrunk back, but still stood behind the per- 
former. 

“{[ presume, I must gratify this peremptory 
marricd gentleman,” said Mrs. Herbert, while 
her jewelled, and very delicate fingers, glanced 


inquired 


like sunbeams over the keys 5 and she turned up 


. « 


her side face with a winning smile, as if asking 


Gryphon for permission to gratify Charles. 

The melody, played with great spirit and light- 
ness, deserved all the praise that Herbert had given 
it; and his heartfelt expression did it all the ju» 
tice which the most exacting Scot could have de- 
manded for the sweetest lays of Burns, It was 
the well-known litle Scottish song— 


My wife's a winsome wee thing. 


Mr, Gryphon was enchanted ; he made Charles 
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repeat the song—he attempted it himself, whilst Mrs, 
Herbert laughingly covered his blunders with the 
instrument, until he succeeded to the general ad- 
miration. 

« Bravo!” cried Charles. “ Try it once more ;— 
if you are tired, Maman, I shall try to knock off 


° e9 e > | 
the accompaniment.” * I can never tire of play- | 


ing for Mr. Gryphon, if he really wish it,” said 
Mrs. Herbert, again turning up an animated and 
complacent face to the lawyer, and commencing 
avain; and then the Scotch fell to be translated 
by her. Herbert had a notion that the scholar 
understood the language much better than his 
mistress, but Gryphon took his lesson with the 
most edifying gravity and interest. 
She is a winsome wee thing— 
She is a handsome wee thing 
She is a bounie wee thing— 
This sweet wee wife 0’ mine. 
“You understand this—the chorus, Mr. Gry- 
phon :" 
“Tfaney I now do; but [understand no more 
of it.” 
I never saw a fairer, 
I never lo’ed a dearer, 
And neist my heart Ill wear her, 
For fear my jewel tine. 
“This is pretty plain too—lo’ed is the Seoteh for 
loved; and .? Mrs. Herbert stopt, and cried out 





ly—* Take Charles for your dragoman.” 

Mr. Gryphon protested against the change, but 
did not push the matter too far; and Charles took 
up the last verse to expound. 

The warld’s wrack we share o't, 
The warstly and the care o't 3 
Wi’ her I blithely bear it, 
And think my lot divine. 
For she’s a winsome wee thing, c. 

“Your ‘winsome wee wife’ will make your 
other wife give Mr. Gryphon cold tea, Charles,” 
said Mrs. Herbert, somewhat impatiently. 

“T made tea too soon, fancying you bent on busi- 
ess—Dut it is pleasure you prefer,” said Violet. 

“Are we not wiser!” replied Herbert—* but 
that last stanza was german to the matter of our 


' 
} 
| 
4 


fe to the peasant-bard who brought such philo- 
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issue :—at all events we are still two against two. 
You see, sir, how cheerful and happy a poor af- 
fectionate family we are. Is it wise, mother, to 


risk this ‘sober certainty’ for any perilous good 


that can be offered us? What say you, my win- 
sume wee wife? You speak now.” 

* Indeed, Charles, indeed, Mr. Gryphon,” re- 
plied Violet, blushing, and shaking her curls in 
her pretty infantile manner, when slightly embar- 
rassed, * you know best—far best. 
nion—none but yours.” 

** Most simply spoken, my dear little daughter,” 
said Mrs, Herbert, somewhat piqued ; and turning 
to Mr. Gryphon, she continued—* These married 
folks, with theireonjugal alliances, offensive and de- 
fensive, are more than a match for us simple single 
people, Mr. Gryphon. But can Mrs. Charles, be- 
Ing a marric! woman, have a voice potential in 


I have no opi- 


Vany important matter? Can she, being * under co- 


~woman’s slavery—have a vote indepen 


~peached without defence. 


insome confusion, for Charles was smiling roguish- _vyourite of the English law, as I hope to be able to 


verture’—under which term Enelish law disguises 
lently of her 
husband?) We are the majority still—two to one, 
Charles, two to one!’ and the lively lady, in tri- 
umph, clapped the delicate hands which Gryphon 
would fain have made captive. He, however, con- 
tented himself with taking less by his motion, and 
only said— 

* Pardon me if T cannot hear my profession im- 
Woman is a great fa- 


convince you, maam.” 
The old lawyer seemed so much in earnest that 


| Ilerbert was tickled hy a sense of the ludicrous. 


“Stand up for our shop, Gryphon!” he eried, 
sportively ; “though it is hardly worth while to 
throw away an ingenious pleading ; as [Pam cer- 
tain that my mother, instead of a slavery, considers 
a Well-assorted marriage as infinitely the happiest 


‘condition of every woman from sixteen to one 


present business.—It contains my ereed. Long | 


. . . . | 
‘py to our firesides, and in a garb so fascinat- 


ing; and having sung the air so often, Herbert 
wow whistled it, while Mr. Gryphon placed a chair 
for Mrs, Herbert, and sat down by his * fair ally,” 
n what she sportively named the Opposition 
henches, 


“since T have the honour to open the debate, J 


hundred and six.” 

A great deal of badinage of the same sort passed, 
and the business had scarce been entered on, when 
an event occurred which rave a hew complexion 
to the whole matter. A carriage was heard draw- 
ing up at the door, to Mrs. Herbert’s great annoy- 
ance, She cried out, hastily— 

* To tell the whole truth, though Violet has de- 
serted me now, shealmost promised Lord St. Edward 
and his wife, this morning, to accede, when theydrove 
out together, to plead their suit. The young Countess 
is really an intelligent, interesting young creature. 
She is most anxious to leave London immediately, 


-and do whatever the family of her husband thinks 
best; and he is the most charming, modest, inge- 
“Well, lady and gentlemen,” she commenced, | 


vein by avowing myself a Plantagenist out and | 


vut—ready to support ny opinion a Voutrance.” 

Mr. Gryphon’s eyes sparkled with pleasure and 
“)probation, while he said—* And I say ditto to 
aatever Mrs, Herbert says ; and will to the best 
“Iny ability, by solid arguinent, cogent reason, 
id lucid statement, support her cause,—though 
‘ruth from her lips x“ 

“Oh! if you come to ladies’ lips, I say idle 
Sulantry has no busincss with the question at 





-can that be 7 


| 


nuous youth | have ever met with in his rank. 
They seem fondly attached to each other ; and we, 
in short, cannot withhold consent. . .. . But who 
It is really too bad to be liable to 
such inroads at all hours. This is one unhappy 
consequence of our present rather humble if happy 
stvle of living.” She rose. “ The Brabazons in- 
vited themselves to tea—but that was for to-mor- 
row, T shall order that we be denied.” 

* They are admitted already, I fear,” said Violet. 

“Well, Heaven send me the luxury, if not of 
a rerular fat porter lolling in inv hall to defend 
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626 VIOLET HAMILTON ; or, THE TALENTED FAMILY. 


my presence and premises from obnoxious in- 
truders, then, at least, a footman, or even a house- 
maid, who can tell a needful lie. This is so tire- 
some! These are among those mortifications at- 
tendant on poverty, Mr. Gryphon, which I feel 
peculiarly, 


It was so different in my past times.” | 


Before Mr. Gryphon could sympathize with a_ 


feeling which he was not sorry to perceive, the 
Scotch housemaid entered, to say, that she could 
not help disobeying Mrs. Herbert's orders, for that 
the voung gentleman below would take no denial 
—‘*he seemed in the greatest distress of mind.” 
The girl herself had caught the contagion of the 
visiter’s reported agitation, 


* [am sure the young lord ails something very | 


had indeed, ma’am. Ane need not light a candle 


to see true sorrow.” 


Violet instantly sprung up, erying, “ Emmeline 
must be worse, she complained a little this morn- 
ing.” 

“Lady St. Edward has eloped!” ejaculate; 
Gryphon, true to his character of a lawyer, gy) 
a hater of all the house of Cryppes, without one nig 
ception. Mrs. Herbert looked shocked ; and Gryph aa 
added, ** or the Duke is worse, and I am Wanted 
He had a touch of flying gout, and the announe. 
ment of another expected heir to his titles and es. 
tates ruffled him not a little. He will be pleased 
by and by at having one security more, thoug) j: 
come through a wrong channel.” 

‘Not you, sir, are wanted, but Mrs. Charles,” 
said the girl, eagerly ; and Violet, obeying the na- 


| tural impulse, ran down stairs, 


| 





ACTION OF THE CORN-LAWS.* 


Tris Pamphlet proceeds from the same author 
whose letters in The Times, begun more than 
twenty vears since, * mainly contributed,” it is 
here stated, “to awaken public attention to this 
But mauy concurrent causes have tend- 
ed to this effect, though these letters are not among 
the least. We cite a paragraph or two to show 
the nature of the pamphlet :— 


° ” 
subject. 


The Corn-Laws properly so called were enacted aror- 
o//y for the protection and encouragement of agriculture ; 
that is to say, of tillage. We have in proof of this in- 
tention an old law, still on the statute-book, forbidding 
land once made arable to be laid down again in grass. 
It appears, however, that the landed-proprietors, seeing 
how well Corn-Laws properly so called worked to main- 


tain and raise the price of the products of arable land, | 


were not slow to come to Parliament and to obtain other 
prohibitory laws against the importation of th. products 
of JPAass land, 

It is impossible not to perceive that the intended ex- 
tension of tillage, by means of the Corn-Laws properly 
so called, was defeated by these other Provision-Laws 
protecting grass-lands ; and that the combined result 
has been an artificial high price of all the products of 
land, constituting a private tax on all the other classes 
of society In favour of landlords, 


We never wish again to see the Corn-Law Abo- 
lition Question disjoined from that of the repeal 
of the other Provision Laws; viz. the beef, mut- 
ton, pork, bacon, butter, and cheese laws, or, land- 
lords monopolies. These kindred iniquities ought 
to be treated as one and indivisible. Here is 
another detached paragraph showing the spirit of 
the pamphlet. 


Are the people to have employment and food, or are 
they not? The injurious claim to increase of tithe, with 
inerease of produce, without having contributed to such 
increase, is as preposterous as it is oOppressive—oppres- 

ve in the ample part it takes in preventing the exten- 


Action of the Corn-Laws,and of the other Provision 
Laws, considered on the Principles of a Sound Political 
Keonomy and of Common Sense. By the Author of 
Letters in The Times, which, more than Twenty Years 
since, so mainly Contributed to awaken Publie’ Atten- 
tion to this Subject. London: Saunders & Otley, Con- 
duit Street. Lod]. 


{ 
| 
| 








sion of tillage, thus depriving the rural population of 
employment. Ministers of the Gospel, ask yourselves, 
What vou are doing?) What reasoning man must not |» 
forcibly struck with the increasing scale of products, ani 
of employment, from the common to the enclosed fie|ii, 
from the simply enclosed, to the ploughed and cultivate 
acre, and from the simply arable, to garden culture ! 

Away with the hypocritical sophistry, that it is use- 
less to produce more food, and cheap food for those who 
have not the means to purchase it! Make laws whieh; 
shall really promote arable culture, or at least abolis): 
those existing laws which militate against it, and you 
will give the means of purchasing its products by th: 
very employment you have given: this ameng, obvious]y 
and directly, the agricultural population. 


This author does not believe that the abolition 
of the Corn and Provision Laws will have the effec: 
of throwing inferior soils out of cultivation,—an 
idea which he deprecates and also ridicules, [is 
arguments on this point ought to soothe the alarms 
of the landowners and their friends. Comparatively 
advanced as agriculture is in England, this author 
anticipates immense advantages from an open trade 
exciting the agriculturalists to useful competition. 
Nay, he goes the length of thinking that some other 
countries have gone beyond us in really productive, 
if not in showy, agriculture. As our publication 
finds a way into many quarters where pamphlets 
are never seen (though the present is luckily 4 
rather cheap one) we shall, from pure good will to 
the cause, borrow one more extract. 


We will now compare the system of agriculture ! 
some other countries with that of England, and their pre- 
duetive results, 

Of the seventy-six millions of statute acres in the 
United Kingdom, there are about twenty-six millions “a 
maining in waste and sheep-walks. Of the other fifty 
millions there are about thirty-two millions in natura: 
grass, and only eighteen millions in tillage ; that ls © 
say, little more than one acre in tillage to two acres ™ 
grass ; or in other words, that in every three acres, 00? 
one is cultivated. 

We know, in a general way, that in the populous pare 
of Germany, the proportion of grass-land to the arable} 
about one aere in seven or eight acres. We know 4 
in a general way, that in the populous parts of Italy. 
the proportion of grass-land to the arable is about 0 
acre in every twelve or fourteen acres. In France se: 
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ACTION OF THE CORN LAWS. 627 
saties have been more studied, and we know from the tary system? It is not, however, to be passed over, that 
offic ial cadastre, or modern Doomsday-book, that the, French operatives and labourers do less work, and con- 
proportion of available land f ultivated by the plough, sume mor than the similar classes in England; and that 
spade, or hoe, is seven acres in eight, leaving only one | here is a considerable check to comparative accumulation. 
gere in naturé il grass. It may be assumed, that the constitutional energy of the 
The Duke of Buckingham estimates the products of | English character enables two English operatives or 
land in tillage at four-fold what the same land would | labourers, on a stinted subsistence, to do more work, en 
vieldin grass. His Grace, honourably unwilling to over- | an average, in the same time, better and more skilfully, 
‘rate his argument, has in fact understated it: for five- | than three French operatives or |: ar ove Stinted sub- 
fold, six-fold, or more, might be stated on lands of supe- | sistence is a heart-rending source of accumulation of ca- 
rior quality. Much meadow land, if broken up, would pital: yet, where is the man A can fs his hand 
veld with less expense of culture than a poor soil, sixty | breast, and say, that this is not the actual state of things 
shels of Wheat per acre ; or other products of propor- | in Eug/ind? In France, with some exceptions in the 
ite value, Whether in other corn, in pulse, in roots, wastes and hills, the agricultural classes, comprising 
in the artificial grasses, such as clover, lucern, and twenty-two millions out of a population of thirty-three 
, the rs. This supposes somewhere about four thousand | millions, have, every man, woman, and ehild, two suffi- 
mds of bread from the ploughed acre, against some- | cient meals daily, besides occasional lunches. 
ir ere about, or less than two hundred pounds of meat, Another argument continually put forth to establish 
or its equivalent in cheese, butter, Ac., from the same | a necessity for the extent of land in England allotted to 
re in grass. But we will adhere tor the present, to | grass, is the greater consumption of meat. But the ad- 
admitted estimate of a four-fold production. The | vantage of tillage culture is not less in growing forage 
count Will then stand as follows :— or food for cattle and sheep, than in growing food for 
In England thirty-two acres of grass-land produce | the more direct use of man. The foregoing four-fold 
thirty-two parts, and eightee n acres in tillage, estimated | estimate is founded on the usual succession of crops: 
to yield four-fold, produce seventy-two parts; in all one { clover, lucern, and the other artificial grasses, as well as 
cules’ aud four parts from fifty acres. turnips, potatoes, carrots, and other root, are produets 
In France one acre of grass-land produces one part, | of tillage culture. According to the official returns of 
and seven aeres in tillage, estimated to yield four-fold, | town-dues levied at Paris, the consumption of butcher's 
produce twenty-eight parts 3 in all twenty-nine parts | meat amounts to 148 pounds (English weight) per head 
from eight acres; that is to say,one hundred and e ighty- | annually of the population, men, women, and children; 
‘parts from fifty acres. | to this must be added a considerable quantity of fresh 
lf we trace the circumstances under which the results | pork, independent of salted pork in all its forms and of 
of the English system of agriculture are so unfavourable, | poultry. The consumption is nearly the same in the 
we shall find the following to be among the most pro- | other towns of the north and centre of France. Nor 
minent. It is impossible not to admit the contradiction | ought this consumption to create surprise, When it is re- 
of laws prohibiting or taxing foreign corn,on the alleged | collected that meat is eaten twice a-day by the nume- 
motive of protecting and extending tillage, and of those | rous easy classes, often more at breakfast than at dinner. 
other laws taxing or prohibiting foreign products similar | Some cavil has been raised against the striet correctness 
tothose of English grass-land: for tillage can only be | of these return of town-dues, but they must be admitted 
extended by a diminution of grass-land. If the protee- | to be sufficiently near the truth, for the purpose for 
tion be equal, these different laws must nullify each | which they have been here introduced. If meat can be 
other. But in the actual state of these laws, grass-land produced in such ample quantity in other countries by 
is especially favoured in addition to the advantage of the | food and forage from tillage-land, it might be equally se 
more difficult and more expensive importation of most of | in’ England. Practical agriculturists will admit this 
its similar products. The protection thus given to grass- | view of the question, 
lyud necessarily prevents the extension of tillage. What | 9 The reform which the United Kingdom needs, is, the 
then is called for, is, that while the laws taxing or pro- | modification of the Corn Laws, and more especially of 
hihiting the importation of corn are submitted to some those other Provision Laws, which, protecting the pro 
‘ll-considered modification, those other laws protecting | ductions of grass land, militate against the extension of 
canta {should be repealed. A natural sense of ju tillage, the main source of employment and of plenty in 
‘seems also to claim, that tillage-land giving senha all great countries; the compulsory modification of the 
ent to the rural population, and grass-land giving no | tithe sy-tem; and the modification of the actual system 
i employment, or comparatively none, the latter | of taxation. To these may be added the modification 
hould be assessed ina greater proportion to the poor- | of the Bank of England, of the joint stock banks, and of 
les, all the other banking establishments, and especially of 
all those of sufficient influence to call at any time on 
the government or legislature for protection, by a su 
pension of their engagements to pay in intrinsie money. 
When these things shall be etfeeted; when our green 
fields shall be broken up, and be made to produce four 
ind, ‘fold or five-fold, or six-fold, as ploughed and cultivated 
land; when our best soils shall be in fertile tillage, in- 
It may be asked, why does not the greater quantity , stead of in their present comparatively barren state of 
othe products of land make France a richer country | grass: then shall there be employment for the rural po- 
he ngland? It may be asked, why France has not | pulation, without apprehension of its increasing number 
‘ater accumulated eapital at command? In re ply | then shall our thriving manufactures, growing with th: 
ese questions, it may be asked, whether France be | increased demands of the rural population, double also the 
| poorer country than England, not in respect of | home-market for the prodnetions of land; and then shal! 
ey but as regards real capital! It may be asked, —Jandlord’s rents, made to depend on the most productive 
ther the general shyness in France to make use of | cultivation, instead of on the artificially high price of a 
Me accumulated capital, does not arise from a want of | small quantity of products, be established on a firm 
‘ouldence in the present order of things in that country; | basis, with the certainty of progress ive increase, to be 
the failure of the meddling attempts of its govern- | yr tid, too, in intrinsic money. Jt isin the nature of worldly 
elf not inspiring sufficient confidence to remedy | things, that in the midst of general prosperity, landlords 
‘hyness; and from national character prone to mis- | wet always be the most prosperous. 
eee al | at deny be asked, whether the — a, So concludes a pamphlet which we warinly re- 
) oT Bugland does not mainly depend on the confidence | — |. The intellj ; oo dna 
its Capitalists and commercial and enterprising men | oan . . we intelligent author is neither a 
ch other, on the confidence in the stability of its | manufacturers mnan nor a wild man. He views 
ent, and in the facilities arising out of its mone- | the matter s iberly, and turns it on all sides. 


The pernicious action of tithes on agriculture, 
and the author’s proposed remedy, We pass over, to 


pursue the comparison between France and Eng- 
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A CRY 





A cry hath gone forth, a cry wild and dread,— 

The cry of a people that famish for bread; 

Shall its voice be regarded, shall justice prevail, 
Or slighted and scorned, shall it die on the gale? 


With the first breath of morning its whispers unite, 
With the vigour of noon-tide it mingles its might, 
In the still hour of sun-set its vows are preferred, 
In the depths of the darkness its curses are heard. 


It comes from the hamlet, from sons of the soil, 

It comes from the city, where artisans toil, 

It comes from the hearth of the widowed and poor, 
It comes from the millions who will not implore. 


It asks not for pity; for charity? No: 

it seeks not those mercies that mortals bestow ; 

It calls for those rights by Omnipotence given, 

It demands to have bread, the provided of Heaven. 


Hath it not been proclaimed, hath it not been fulfill’d? 
“ The earth is the Lord’s, the earth shall be till’d, 
And seed time and harvest shall ever endure, 

Thy bread shall be given, and thy water be sure.” 

Let the fu// dare deny, let the infidel scoff, 

The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof; 

‘The valleys that dance, the life-teeming rills, 

The cattle that graze on its thousands of hills, 


Ife spake them to being; He bade every field 

Of herbs and of fruits, their abundance to yield ; 
And to man gave the right, in the hour of his birth, 
To eat and to live on the face of the earth. 


No boundaries He traced, no confines He plann’d, 

No limits He set, in His gracious command; 

but, wide as the world, His unchanged decree, 

“(er the face of it «//, shalt thou eat and be free.” 

One only condition :—* By the sweat of thy brow, 

Shall the earth give her increase, her fatness bestow.” 

‘Tis the curse of thy crime, “ Thou shalt toil ere thou 
eat; 

Though bitter thy toil, the reward shall be sweet.” 

But a ery has gone forth, a cry loud and dread, 

The ery of a people that famish for bread ; 

The created conspire the Lord to defy, 

Or to toil, or to eat, to the myriads deny. 


FOR BREAD. 





The babe at the bosom imbibes but the air: 

The child prays in hunger—who answers its pray'r? 
The old beg for food,—what echoes !—anon ! 

Can the son and the parent, unmoved, lock on ? 

They have hearts; do no feelings of Nature dwell there? 


They have minds; say what thoughts to those temples 
repair ? 


_ They have veins; does no strength in their currents abide? 
“i y ‘ i ide 
| They have arms; were they made but to droop at their 


side ? 


Shall the earth grow to seed, and they pining for food 
Shall the sun shine in vain—the rain bring no good ? 


| Shall the seasons roll on, nor blessing bestow ? 








Shall the promise of God be perverted to woe ? 


And who are the worms, exulting in pride, 

Who, basking in wealth, feel to greatness 2Jlied: 
Who will not consent that their brethren should toi] | 
And eat and rejoice in the fruits of the soil ? | 





CONQUERORS. 


A GLANCE AT HISTORY. 


Tuny flash’d like meteors through the rack, 
Vlinging brightness round their track— 

A purple glory, such as streams 

From tropic sunshine’s parting beams, 
Mantling the waste at daylight’s close 
With richest blush of Eastern rose. 


(io, studying lump of breathing clay, 
And sean millenniums pass’d away ; 
And o'er the waste of perish’d years, 
What worth thy ardent gaze appears ! 
What but the great mankiller’s power, 
The splendours of the conquering hour? 


Who heeds the wreck of human joy 

When conquering satraps shout, “ destroy”? 
And what ’s the worth of million groans, 
Of flaming towns, and perish’d thrones ! 
But added ruby light to fling 

Around the forehead of a king. 


With kindling eye and throbbing heart, 
Go thread the maze of history’s chart ; 
Track age on age of glory, bright 

With battle’s wild and bickering light ; 












Are they servants of Him who descended from high, 
Who came to the poor, that the poor should not die: } 
Who taught man to pray day by day for his bread;— ( 
Who bless’d, and the multitudes hungry were fed ? ; 
His name do they bear /—his precepts approve? f 
Be commandment | give—one another ye love,” { 
Yet devour widows’ houses, and hand join in hand 
fo spread devastation and death through the land! : 
. . o . . . 
Oh! woeful the hour, and woeful the day, . 
When the millions stand forth in their fearful array,— i 
When no longer they ask for permission to toil,— Ce 
When by force they assert their birth-claim on the soil! € 
In the caverns of space the foul-fiends convene, u 
And the storm and the tempest there mantle unseen: v 
More solemn the calm, more direful the blasts- st 
O, who shall rejoice when the hurricane *s past ? ; 
q 
jut a voice has gone forth, a voice loud and dread— vi 
fhe voice of a people that famish for bread: ot 
lo heaven it ascends 3 shall it rise there in vain! , 
Will not God, in the conflict, the righteous sustain? 
‘ nm Ve 
T. 
tu 
a 
UX 
int 
And what amid the blaze appears ? no 
One conqueror girt with million spears! aun 
Earth, with its mountains and its floods, 
Luxuriant plains, aud waving woods, ' 
Its sunlight, and its thousand springs, AY 
Its myriad haunts of living things, lon 
I< but a seene where wildering plays, * 
Pe . . ° = la 
Of victory’s light, the lurid blaze. 
From Nimrod, seek to Zenghis Khan, ity 
The mystery of life in man ; it 
From Irak’s prophet search ye on ; 
To myriad-starred Napoleon; ey 
And own ‘tis folly closed in death, bg 
The sport of every conquerors breath. wit 
Historian, what the boon so vast, 
On human kind thou lavished hast ? 
Is it that o’er a nation’s name 
Thou fling’st some mighty felon’s fame? 
And o’er the dust of empires blent, 
Thou rear’st a Ceesar’s monument ? p 
G. I. 
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—" Ir is often alleged that the present 
mice of life is prosaic. 
best: but here it may be understood to huply, that 
iN the actual state of things there is little to excite 

imag in contrast with the logical facul- 
ties: —no element of grace or variety ;—and that 
it rarely presents us with anything verv char- 
acteristic, strange, or beautiful. L could 
bring myself to admit the truth of such assertions; 
believing that poetry, the opposite to prese, is un 
clement of the inmost nature of man—and that it 
cannot, as these complaints would seem to imply, 
fall away, like a mere mask, from the shrivelled 
face of life. On the contrary, 
tious and outward covering, dependent on accident 
or time, it should rather be deemed an 
nthe heart’s-blood of human nature, pervading 
it with infinite and inscrutable currents, 
colouring its complexion as long as i: 


inative, 


and 
continues to 
eXist, 
ereat 
we should now 


tions of society have undergone 
within the last century: and that 
seek n vain for many of the forms in which older 
poetry delighted. Tf we would pursue the mar- 
veilous or the affecting, they are to be found in 
other ways than those where they used formerly 
toappear. The striking colours, the contrasts, the 
veliement display of individual character and pas- 
sion, Which on every hand, how 
scarcely visible, Of this external dress the pte- 
turesque of life has indeed been deprived. But it 
is not to be inferred from hence that the real body 
no Jonger speaks. The language is not 
extinet; its symbols, although changed, still 
iitelligible, they are daily read by all: but we are 

t vet accustomed to the new manner of speech, 
and therefore call it by a number of strange names, 


once arose 


» 
are 


lives Ol 
are 


ters: all that [E maintain is their certain existence. 
A clear eve may even now detect them; and, befor 
bong, their meaning will be as generally known as 
that of any earlier writing traced by the finger of 
pertry on the sand whose grains are human lives. 
Hut T would ask—are all the old letters quite worn 
it’ Before this is affirmed, let us recall what we 
ay have observed in others or have ourselves felt 
vile agitated by any strong passion, when pining 
th desire or sick with expectation; and reflect 
uether all the utterances of these were nothing but 
“ere prose, We may inquire what is the key to 
emotions so mysteriously awakened by the 
esence 


} 


i pmge 


of Sone obje CLS OF the he aring r O f certain 


ands »—whence procee d the different influences (quaintance 


rea 30Ns —and what is that 


of dav V an a | nik hit 


on 





PFATIRY SURPRISED. 


FROM UNPUBLISHED MEMOTRS OF A 


va a Seyi 


This is a vague term at the 


| rudest, 


hever 


would give a sufficient reply. 


instead of a facti- | 


Ingredient | 


There is no doubt that the face and rele- 
changes | 


| imparted to me in this way ; 


thus produced, 
[do not pretend to translate its many charac- 





BELIEVER IN DREAMS, 


des son los ecos 
amor mio, 
que bien qui o 


Soh otras causas 


Vo ho tengo, 


CorpLa, ANON, 


ppear- y Which so remarkably quitkens the senses in any 
object creatly loved or hated? 


Some may have 
witnessed the sudden rising of a crowd, even of the 
toa height of emotion far their or- 


when touched by a master’s hand :— 


above 
dinary level, 
what fibre of their natures does this eleetrical im- 
pulse set in motion? And, to end with a matter 


familiar to all, what are the wonders and pleasant 


devices exhibited, to the veriest elod in being, by 
the spiritual agency of sleep! 

To me the last named class of appearances alone 
I ought, however, 
to confess, that L have always attended to them 
with singular care and delight, as a willing believer 
in the auguries of dreams; and not without reason, 
It would not be difficult to prove, by arguments 
drawn from the phenomena of sleep, that a hasty 
ridicule of this assertion would be unbecoming in 
w philosopher. But here [ have nothing to do 
with controversies ; and shall simply declare that, 
hesides the mere enjoyment of charming phantas- 
magoria, Which have accompanied my sleep since 
infancy, | have more than once experienced the 
presence of @ more important agency in dreams. 
Thoughts and inventions, which the world has re- 
ceived with some favour, continually 
climpses of coming 


have been 
occurrences (although more rarely ) have been dis- 
covered during sleep; and dispositions and act 
Influenced lv the recollection of ay 1\ id and affect - 
have determined more than one cardi- 
To some of these I 
recalling the strange delight 


Ing dream, 
nal event of my life. recur 
with untired interest, 
which they gave at the time, and the 
of my obedience to their suggestions ,—not without 


pibssiVeness 


| wondering, both then and now, at the consequences 


Ls 


One of such instances occurs at 
this part of my history ; lv affected 
the happiness of my remaining life, it must he re- 
lated in some detail. The grave and indifferent 
may as well skip a dozen pages; but T hope th: 
while to convert another class of readers,— 


and, as it great 


Leggiadri amanti, e donne innamorate, 

Vaghe d‘udir piacevol cose e nuove,— 
to the belief that all is not yet bare prose, even in 
the commonest existence. 

I therefore proceed to relate what happened 
in this Autuinn of 1817: the year in which, it will 
be remembered, [ became of age, and succeeded to 
an independent fortune, which, if not considerable, 


was at least competent, I left in London a home 


| full of cheerful faces, and a pleasant circle of ac- 


, to travel on the continent, with all the 


uovancy oid (hirst for change and adventure, 
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which belong to youth, health, and sanguine spi- 
rits. On my way to embark at Southampton, I 
turned aside for the festival which was held in that 
vear at Salisbury; having always been allured by 
music. wherever it was to be heard. The scene 


was calculated to raise even the dullest spirits. — 


The city, although not absolutely beautiful, is at 
all times redeemed from tameness hy its noble 
cathedral, which, in site, has somuch the advan- 
ture of York. In this finest of all fine Autumns, 
the streets and the surrounding meadows were alive 
with throngs of holiday people, and crowded with 
the beauty of three counties. I] have always 
hought that the English gentry show more dis- 
yy sition to be vay at the celebration of these festi- 


4 
} 


vals than at any other season ;—perhaps because it 
is a pleasure both national, aristocratic, and time- 
honoured :—at all events, unless it was the light of 
my own spirit, which was reflected upon them, I 
never saw more of the appearance of enjoyinent 


than in the assemblage of notables and beauties | 
The mu- | 


athered at Salisbury on that occasion, 
sic Was unusually good; and there was so much 
on all sides to amuse and oecupy me, that [ did 
not remember, until che day of the fancy-ball—the 
last of the festival—that Twas without a compa- 
On this 
oceasion, however, the sense of loneliness was not 


nion or an acquaintance in the place. 


nereeable, as it was not enough to feast my eves 
only on the engaging Bohemians, Cowslips, and 
rminias, that flitted about on the arms of various 
exotic characters, looking (as my dear countrv- 
mien always do on such occasions) miserably 
ashamed of themselves, 
ficiently effective; but the eve grew tired of the 
never-ending change of motley, and longed to rest 
on “some bright particular star.’ Mine T soon 
discovered: a eirl, hardly seventeen, in the cos- 
tume of Titanta, as | supposed, fron. her gauze 
wings and silver wand ;—and it happened, when I 
first noticed her, that her partner, Who had adorn: d 
his head and jaws with some species of remarkable 
hairy contrivance, struck me as an admirable sub- 
stitute for the wearer of the ass’s nowl. The dress 
suited the character of her face, which was ex- 
ceedingly arch and winning, with an expression of 
brilliant gaiety quite dazzling; and she danced 
of foot, which would have done 
I placed myself 


with a lehtness 
her eredit at a revel in Fairyland. 
where TP could observe her uninterruptediy, and 
was soon cnamoured of her appearance to such a 


(le 


Tree, that I rrew herce ut seeing her dancing 

nd laughing with others, while [, whowas dying to 
approach her, could not find a soul to help me with 
sh introduction. 


ata later period of the evening, when the opening 


Chance, however, befriended me 


of the supper-room, the access to which was through 
a passage or lobby. both narrow and crooked, set 


In motion the unerv paraders. In threading this 


maneais pos, Twas turned quite round by the sud- 


den rearward charge of a very fat ladv in a tur- 


ban; and, lot there was my Fairy Queen, separated 


from her party hy the crowd, and Cow ring in a 
corner, With looks, i hich timidity and amu 

ner, With looks, in which timidity and amiuse- 
ent s med to contend. It was only a positive 
? re , 


r she ran sume risk of 


heing stifled: to address her cost me no ter. 
effort. T was confident enough in those dave 7. 


there was already awakened within me. oe 
lovely girl, something of that emotion which Sales 
the most audacious timid. However, | SUM Mote 
all the courage T could command, and (being in 
troubadour’s dress) accosted her with some atteny. 
at the manner suitable to the assumed character 
of both, while I endeavoured to protter lit\ seis 
vice, which really was needed, until her fit, nde 
should find her, as earnestly and respectfully ney 
could, At first she seemed doubtful whether = % 
would at all allow it or not; but either fear. , 
the tone of the address, decided in my favour: an a 


. 


or 


hy degrees, as for the time it was hopeless to thin} 
of stirring, her shyness wore away. No go " 
was this restraint removed, than our conversati 

hecame very sportive and animated; and, as | per- 
sisted in treating her as the Elfin Queen, she en. 


| chanted me with the spirit and faney of her replie- 


although my sclf-love was not spared in the lively 
sallies with which she encountered my rhapsodies, 


In half-an-hour I was completely at her merey,— 


utterly piqued and captivated to such a degree that 
there was hardly any folly which T should not at 
the moment have been ready to commit, if it woul! 
have prevented her from defecting my wish to pur: 
sue her further. The moments were escaping, and 
I attempted in vain to discover who she was, and 
where she dwelt. Approaches which I though: 
dexterous and sudden were evaded with the utmos: 


-ease. L saw that from a circuitous course [ had 


The coup Vail was suf- | 





nothing to hope; and at Jength was compelled in 
direct) English to entreat that the Fairy Queen 
would tell me what was her name by day. To 
this plain request was returned a laughing, but 
peremptory denial, although [ declared my own 
address and denomination, and used every means 
of supporting my petition that occurred at the 
moment. At leneth, with a sudden expression of 
the gavest naivete, she said: * You are a stranger, 
then, in Salisbury?” * A mere bird of passage,” 
P replied.‘ And leave it for Provence or Pale-- 
tine /—” © "Po-morrow,” was mv answer, although | 
rather designed to remain. ‘** Oh!” she continue! 
hastily, “ why should you then have heen s) 
troublesome ?—if vou had resided here, some © 
would surely have been able to introduce you 
Miss Vane.” “And if not,” T said, “ will vou re- 
fuse to speak tome again?” She did not imme i 
ately reply, but seemed as if she had discovere: 
some flaw in the medallion of her bracelet: an: 
the instant she raised her eves again, exclaimed: 
“Oh, there is my party!” and had disappeare: 
between two Polish nobles and the devil, before ! 
could ask another question, or persuade her t 
reply to my last. At the same time, the Ae 
which had covered her retreat drew nearer, ang! 
was seized by the Prince of Darkness, In who! 
[ had some difficulty in recognizing my scho I 
friend Tempest—(the same whose adventure = 
the gipsy [have already related els where.) ft 
was a native of the city, but had only run ¢ 
from his chambers in the Temple to be present at 
the ball, which explained our not having previ yus-¥ 


| . , . 
seen each other during the festival. 
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Tow! 
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«* You are the very person IT could have wished 
to mics ." I said, almost before he had time lo eX- 
press his surprise at finding me in Salisbury. ** Can 
vou tell me who is Miss Vane—the young lady 
t 


~ 


hat ram past you this instant—where does she 
live?” 

“(QO yes,” he answered, laughing; “but what 
can you possibly have to ask about her? L saw 
her just now, looking quite charming, with a skewer 
or caduceus, or something wonderfully like either, 
‘in her hand. She lives in the Cathedral close.’ I 
was about to ask for more information, when he 
caught a glimpse of some lady at a distance; and, 
most inappropriately exclaiming, * Thank God! 
there is the Madonna once more!’ was out of my 
reach ina moment. I could not tind the Devil or 
Titania again: the hour was growing late, and | 
supposed they must both have left the rooms. 

It seemed that Tempest knew the lady. His 
family, with which [ was not acquainted, lived in 
the city; but through his means I doubted not to 
obtain an introduction to her. It was some time, 
however, on the following morning, before [could 
discover the residence of his friends; and when | 
arrived there, I learned that he had departed for 
London by the early coach, so that my hopes in 
this quarter were at an end. After some delibera- 
tion, curiosity and cagerness got the better of 
eason, and | determined to invade the dwelling of 
my enchantress with no other guide than my own 
assurance. Whether she might have father, brother, 
or duennas, I did not at the moment trouble myself 
to discuss. IJ was resolved to speak to her again, 
if possithles;—vanity suggested that my presence 
woutd not be unwelcome, in spite of her assumed 
coyness; and youthful impertinence added, that if 
young girls will frequent faney balls and ravish 
che hearts of all beholders, they Calinot expect to 
ve deft alone. By considerations such as these, | 
contorted myself on the way to the close; and be- 
tire L reached the house, which was readily pointed 
ut to me, | had decided that the course | had 
taken Was in the highest degree natural and be- 
coming, f not exemplary. L contidently inquired 
ior Miss Vane, and was admitted. 

The appearance of the rool was inet such as I 
could have expected to find in the dwelling of 
Titania. It had not a trace of the prettiness and 
elegance, which in some thing or other are rarely 
Wanting in a place frequented by a refined young 
female, Livervthing looked cold, and pinched, 
anid dingy. There were tall chairs with straight 
vacks and faded cushions; a harpsichord with thin 
net repit legs, looking a picture oft shabby old age: 
and the mantel-piece was adorned with large shells, 
mt pitchers filled with everlastings. On glancing 
it the walls, | was disheartened still further by the 
‘ht of much framed worsted work. | began to 
Inthe midst 
of ny qualms a creaking foot was heard in the 

‘ssage—this could never be my fairy’s!—the door 
“sopened, “and Telemachus knew that he beheld 
Minerva t”? 


t.. ° 
‘ear that I had made some mistake. 


‘tall yaunt figure, that had once perhaps been 
“ty and might formerly have been voung, ad- 
Yanced ; . ‘ 
anced into the middle of the room: and after a 


formal courtesy, stood expecting my address with 
a look of severe inquiry. The disappointment was 
painful—the position nearly desperate. | felt its 
absurdity, which was worst of all, * [beg your 
pardon, but it was Miss Vane on whom | have 
taken the liberty of waiting,” was all i could say. 

* Tam Miss Vane,” she replied with a voice like 
that of a macaw; “please to state your business.” 

* There is sure ly SOTHe Mistake,” I snid—** some 
misunderstanding—vour sister, or niece, perhaps; 
she was at the fancy ball, dressed as Titania.” 

* Sir,’ answered the spinster, with much bitter- 
ness, **f have neither miece nor sister, and J wa 
Titania, although I do not see what « 
may be of yours.” 

The trick that had been played upou i 
upon my mind at this moment. It was a piece of 
deliberate wickedness on the part of iy fair tor- 
mentor. Lmade an awkward attempt to cover che 
necessary retreat from this false position, 

exactly,” | sald: *f fear | have er pressed 
mvsclf imperfectly, May [ solicit a description of 
your costume, to appear in the list of the companys 
Which will be published inthe Jowrna/ of Monday 
next /’—thinking myself very clever that 1 had 
recollected the hae of a paper which | had seen 
at the inn; but here, also, | was unfortunate. 

* This is some deception,” rejoined the stately 
lady. “a; have already been visited hy thie editor, 
Whom T know, and L suspect your intentions. 


cern this 


Saving this she advanced a step nearer, looking at 
me with an expression of countenance which ma 
me fear a seizure of my person, Twas too much 
alarmed to reply, but bowed, and passing by her, 
fairly ran out of the house, without stopping unul 
[ reached my hotel. 

Here PE had leisure to reflect on tli ‘al surdity of 
Hi conduct, and the mirth whieh TP had doubth 
provided for the mischievous little fairy ; it was 
punishment of my coxcombry not the less ui 
palatable, because | tt lr it to he deserve : I hia 
not even the satisfaction of discovering the mame 
of her who had fooled me so compl tely. In a 
sinalk neighbourhood like this, the Dutiver Was sure 
to be made public, as the festival guests had now 
left it to its habitual dulness; vet [lingered there 
for two days longer, in the vain hope of catching 
a glimpse of Vv sweet enelny ; but she was iiot to 
be seen; she had probably been merely a passing 
Visitant, although she must, L concluded, have 
some acquaintance with the people of the city. 
kor before ! departed, | learned, from cautious 
inquiries, enough to see how well the instrument 
of my discomfiture had been chosen; the lady being 
celebrated for sourness of temper and unwilling 
maidenhood, which had on more than one occasion 
heen vexed by mischievous pleasantries. There was 
nothing left but to digest the mortification as well 
as | could, reserving the purpose of an adequate 
revenge, in the improbable event of my ever meet- 
ing its author again; and to proceed on my way to 
France. As my vexation subsided, the recollection 
of her beauty and wit regained the ascendant, and 
in a few days IT liked her all the better for the dex- 
terity with which she had chastised my presump- 
tion: a« little longer, and the entire adventure was 
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effaced from my mind by other scenes and impres- 
sions. 

Here, to continue the thread of the narrative, ¢ 
period of five years must be passed over, the details 
of which will be resumed elsewhere. A_ short 
interval like this, when chequered with sorrow and 


inischance, is sufficient to work a startling change | 


even in the most sanguine natures. No one who 
saw me return to England in 182-, would, [ think, 
have recognised in the silent melancholy-looking 
man, timid and grave beyond his vears, the same 
person who was so forward and light-hearted at 
twenty-one. Death had made my home utterly 
desolate; sickness had barely ceased to drain the 
springs of my life ; friends whom I had served and 


trusted had deeply injured me; and th» pressure | 


of some most harrassing cares had subdued all 
elasticity of spirit. T was saddened by a review of 
the past, nearly aimless as to the future: it seemed 
as if my part was already played out, and that 
nothing remained but to drop the curtain. <All 
that [ had most loved was gone; my cherished de- 
signs had been disappointed, and the energy to 
advance in some other path was for the time want- 
ing. 1 had, therefore, no refuge but in the scanty 
pleasures of the recluse, which have at least the 
advantage of being easily found, and little interfered 


with. These were the conclusions of a sick mind, | 
impatient of the hard lesson which life teaches, | 


and refusing such pleasures as it may still bestow, 
because it has taken those away which were chietly 


desired. The young, who are early tried with | 


sorrow, rarely escape from this disease; but it is 
one which, if not too hastily encountered by some 
desperate act of rashness, is gradually relieved by 
the fresh growth of existence within. It is only 
the aged mourner to whoin time and the hour bring 
no alleviation. 

There was a visiter of the news-room which I 


used to frequent at Southampton, who appeared to | 


be nearly as much of a stranger there as myself: 
a tall, eager-looking man, with a fine head thinly 
covered with white hair, careless in his dress, but 


with the unquestionable air and bearing of a gen- | 
tleman. He seemed to be, like the subject. of | 


Béranger’s song, curieus et noure/liste, to an extreme 
degree; for I was sure to find him devouring all 
manner of newspapers, in his seat at the back 
window, at any hour between ten o'clock and noon, 


The accident of my preferring the same corner, | 
the exchange of a paper, or some trifle of the kind, | 


introduced us to each other.  [ found him intelli- 


gent and well-mannered; and as we continued to | 


meet inthe same place, an acquaintance gradually 
grew up between us. His remarks betrayed some 
reading and considerable knowledge of the world, 


with a vein of cynical humour, which was rather | 


congenial to my own mood at the time. On one 


occasion, as we happened to leave the room together, | 
the mention of a particular book led to an inspec- | 


tion of my library, which was a good one; and 
the manner in which he fastened on its choicer 
contents increased my liking for him. A common 
interest of this kind, and the weariness of utter 
solitude, disposed me to find pleasure in his society; 


an | Our litercourse, Without any Wall hi oll elther 
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side, by degrees became closer. For some Months 
| we met almost daily, and I received him as a fro. 
quent visiter at my lodging, without ever cariy, 
ito know more of. his history than that he wae 
called Everard, was a widower, and resided be 
house of his own not far from the fown, At Frcs 
I could not divine why he should have such a lik). 
for my company, moody and taciturn as [ the, 
Was prone to bes hut I soon) discovered that he 


ait 


came as much for the sake of my books as on my 
account. But as le was a pleasant and gent». 
manly companion, [did not take any offence at y 
circumstance which relieved me from the effort 
be entertaining at times when I happened to J. 
more depressed in spirits than usual. 

It was towards the beginning of winter that opp 
meeting in this manner ceased, Mr, Everard | ) 
longer appeared at the news-reom 3 nor did he vidi 
mie, as usual, to return the last book which [ }igJ 
lent him, and ask for some other. His presence 
had become so habitual to me that I felt annoyed 
as day after day passed over, and no one came to 

interrupt the solitude of those long November 
evenings; yet [was reluctant to inquire after his 
at his own house, so entirely had the wretched 
disease of shyness and unsocial distrust taken posses- 
sion of me, The privation, however, filled up the 
measure of My weariness in the place; and in a 
sudden fit of energy, inspired by petulance, I packed 
up my wearables for Brussels, where [ had still 
svine acquaintances left. So impatient was I to 
fulfil the purpose of instant -departure, that I de- 
termined to proceed at once alone, leaving my 
servant to fellow, after he had disposed of my 
hooks and other valuables in proper custody. On 
the night before the intended journey, having taken 
)a& place in the London Mail of the next morning, | 
| was visited by the first dream which concerns this 
part of my story. A little before day-break there 
came over ine a feeling of delicious repose anid 
cheerfulness such as [ had not experienced for 
some Vvears, Whether waking or asleep. 1 seemed 
to be surrounded by an atmosphere of pearly 
clouds, like those which return the last rays of the 
| moon when the sunrise is just at hand; and it was 
| full of the voices of those whom I had lost, which 
| were Whispering to me on every side, with a softness 
| that deprived me of all sorrow as I listened to them. 
Gradually the sounds became confused, and melted 
into a murmur like the faintest tones of an Aolian 
harps at the same thine the clouds were drawn aside, 
disclosing a sky of an intensely deep blue ; and from 
the midst of this heaven there gazed down upon 
‘ine, with looks of longing tenderness, a face, the 
sweetness and charm of which sank into my very 
soul, T cannot describe the expression of gracious 
and carnest affection which animated every fea- 
ture; but the eyes especially, were soft and almo-*t 
passionate in the regard which they fixed on Wine. 
lt was this expression alone, combined with . 
kind of spiritual grace, that belonged to the world 
of dreams,—the countenance [ had seen before, but 
Hhad utterly forgotten for years :—it recalled the 
|heauty of the Fairy queen, On being wakened 
| from this pleasant vision, I felt as if a new life had 
!hoon diffused through my frame. J he impressive 
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of delight and fondness was too deep to subside for 
many days ; and from this time it seemed as if 
the cloud which had lain on my spirits began to 
ass AWAY. 

The sound which had recalled me to Common 
life was caused by my servant’s entering to warn 
me that the mail would start in less than an hour. 
[ eannot say how the connexion arese in my mind 
netween the fascination of this dream and 2 reluc- 
tance to pursue my journey ; perhaps because I 
had fallen into that kind of delicious reverie w hich 
exertion is apt to disturb, However this may have 
teen, I felt as if T could be happy to remain where 
Twas, and countermanded the arrangements for 
my departure. On the evening of the same day a 
note was brought to me. It was from Mr. Everard, 
to the following effect :— 

“Tam a prisoner at home. The 
tened on both my feet, and P have no hope of sce- 
ing you for some weeks, unless vou W ill favour me 
with your company here. It will be a great cha- 
rity. T return Du Plessis Mornay. If vou have 
the Mem. de Tavannes, pray send them as a cor- 


has fias- 


rout 
pa cal 


rective.— Yours,— 

There was no concealing that the Marechal’s 
Memoirs had fully as much to do with this p 
asany Wish of Mr. Everard’s to see me; neverthe- 
less, T was glad to have heard from him again, 
and called on the following day. 

The appearance of his house convinced me that 
its owner Was either a poor or a close-handed man, 
There was no absolute want that could be pointed 
out; but the furniture and appointinents were 
scanty and plain,—there was nothing superfuous 
orelegant. It was left for later acquaintance with 
Me. Everard to discover which of these suppositions 
was the correct one, and hereby to obtain a kev to 
me other singularities in his habits and conduct 
which had puzzled me frequently. He was in 
reality a man of sufficient means ; but a course of 
extravagance In early life had at one time ren- 
dered strict retrencliment necessary to repair his 
damaged fortune ; and he continued the habit thus 
acquired, after it had ceased to be a duty. 

With all this | was struck, on enterine his sit- 


tition 


ting room, by the discovery of an ornament that 
L had little expected to find there. A lady’s scarf 
and parasol lay on a side-table. 
have noticed any surprise, for in replying to my 
condolences and inquiries, he said : 

“T fear that [am a doomed man until the win- 
teris over. My attacks are always terribly obsti- 
hate, You see Tam quite a cripple; and have 
been forced to send for a nurse.’ While he was 
speaking, the door Hew openjand a musical * Papal” 
Was followed hy the entrance of ii lovely virl, Whio 
tale in with a bounding step, quite full of some 
question she had to ask or some news she had to 
tell. On seeing a stranger, she checked herself, 
blushed, and, subsiding into the elegant COMMpUSUre 


of a well-bred young lady, was about to retire | 


quietly, when Everard asked her to remain, and 
Presented me to his daughter Clarence. 
I never saw a more beautiful creature : 


, 


she Wiis 
4 perfect examoule of the rare ‘harms ” ; 
CAGnID ¢ of tile rarest ¢ lars Which seel 


+) bres I 9 4 ’ . . 
Specally to belong to Englishwoimen, with « 


He appeared to | 
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radiant complexion, luxuriant brown hair, and 
dark blue eves, so large that they would almost 
have been a defect, but for the long fringes which 
shaded them, and the joyous light with which 
they seemed absolutely to glitter and sparkle. Her 
person was a little above the middle height, straight 
and slim, but exquisitely rounded, a perfect union 
of softness and grace, with a neck like a swan’s, 
looking absolutely haughty ; and, as I observed, 
(having a special eve to such endowments,) very 
smaall hands and feet. 
omall this beauty, and heard the silver tones in 


I was bewildered, as T gazed 


Which the few words she spoke were uttered, by 
their association with something TP lad seen and 
In another instant I 


heard remembered 
the appearance in my dream, 


before. 
Yet this was by no 
Incans the same aspect. The Fairy Queen of the 
Salisbury ball—she, again, was different ; a slen- 
der, childish, shadowy creature in comparison with 
this. Yet Peould not help being reminded of her. 
lt was probably a mere fancy occasioned by the 
This kind of speculation went on during 
the exchange of common-places that ensued ony her 
entrance, in which she took little part, perusing 
Ihe occasionally the while with evlances as quick 
and brilliant as the rays thrown from a diamond 3 
and having remained no longer than courtesy 
night require, took the scarf and parasol, and re- 
tired, After she had closed the door, Mr. Kiverard, 
as if to account for his previous silence concerning 


dream, 


so interesting a relation, remarked, with true pa- 
rental coolness, * She will find herself terribly dull 
here. In general she lives with her aunt, as [do 
dath, this 
kind of seclusion will be an unwelcome change to 
high spirits like hers. But TP hope it will not hast 
very long.” With these words he closed the sub- 
ject; but T could not follow him as readily as 
usual in anv other: my eves were still full of the 
beautiful apparition, and the tones of her voice 
were vet echoing in my ears. But she did not 
reappear: and after staying longer than [ ought 
to have done, | willingly promised to repeat my 
Kiverard’s 


not keep house for ladies: and after 


Visit, In the hopes of seeing her again. 


eout became worse; and L must confess that, for 
the first time since our acquaintance began, I took 
lle had Tow 


Ina 


considerable pains to amuse him, 
acquired a totally new value in my eyes. 
short time my frequent visits to Sandown became 
as much a matter of course as his to my rooms had 
formerly been, [ saw Clarence constantly, and 
this was nearly all. Her father was not disposed 
to allow any third sharer in the conversation, 
which he entirely directed to such matters of poli- 
tics or literature as would not be likely to attract 
orsuit a young lady. | was, moreover, become 
ditident ; and the more | admired her supreme 
beauty, the less [ felt myself qualified to claim her 
attention. What she did occasionally contribute 
to the conversation was full of a spirit quite in 
unison with the formidable archness of her eves ; 
and the sensitive lonely man became afraid of the 
ridicule which she seemed capable of expressing so 


powerfully. Yet, if she did not herself say much, 


| she did net appear to be indifferent to the conver- 


wid while L was addressing Everard, the 
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consciousness of her presence gave a tone to my 
expressions Which assuredly did not make them 
colder than usual, 1 was, however, in an uncom- 
fortable position, eager to approach one whom I 
could not regard without interest, and yet unable to 
do so; even constrained to repress the appearance of 
any Wish, and seemingly removed farther froin its 
accomplishment every day. The worst consequence 
of such a position is, that it tends to increase daily 
any sense of awkwardness or embarrassment that 


mav have existed at the outset : while it irritates , 
* ’ 


the feelings by the mere power of contradiction, 
and makes them prone to all manner of extrava- 
gances, It certainly required no peculiar ar- 
rangement of circumstances to account for the 
impression which the constant presence of such a 
being as Clarence Liverard soon made Oh a solitary 
like me, although [ had thought myself past the 
reach of ladies’ eves. But I doubt if, in another 
time and place, it would have been so suddenly 
and deeply struck as I felt it to be before Thad 
known her for a month. Of this TE became most 


unpleasuntly aware on every occasion when Mr. | 
-and rather dull than otherwise ; with a proneness 


Everard named to his daughter (with needless fre- 


queney, as [ thought) a certain cousin Will, who | 


appeared to be a prominent figure in her history ; 
and the burning of my cheek, and a restlessness 
that T could hardly control, told me that [ was 
already so far gone as to be desperately jealous of 

lady to whom IT had scarcely spoken a dozen 
words, and who gave no sign of the slightest incli- 
nation to add to their number! 

Towards Christinas, Everard became still worse, 
and the severe fits of pain to which he was subject 
used to exhaust him considerably. After one of 
these, he often fell into a deep slumber, after tea, 
to which my presence made no interruption ; and 
it was during these periods that 1 began for the 
first time to converse with Clarence, in whispers, 
not to disturb the sleeper, as she sate netting with 
her eves fixed on Iii. 

What it fascinating creature she was when she 
detgned to open her lips Olt the Sse occasions ! An 
unforced liveliness gave spirit to every word she 
uttered, and almost made vou forget that you were 
listening to thoughts and expressions far above the 
common level of a wirl’s discourse. She was very 
well informed, but everything she said was evi- 
dently unstudied and natural, and flowed from her 
with a most delicious na7veté, in all manner of fan- 
ciful and original combinations ; so that her con- 
versation alone, when she vouchsafed to aftord it, 
would have rendered her absolutely charming to 
any one capable of following her quick wit, inde- 
pendently of her rare beauty. Yet with all this there 
was a touch of decided wilfulness that overawed 
me. She flew from any subject which assumed an 
air of seriousness with the iimpatience of a butter- 
Hy ; and my gravity and sensitiveness seemed to 
afford her an amusement little flattering to my 
vanity. [had not long conversed with her before 
[ was convinced of her identity with the Titania 
of the festival ball. The difference in person and 
mind was not more than an interval of nearly five 


years would produce in perfecting the graces of 


both, The wit, self-possession, and archness were 





| TOO peculiar to belong to two individuals: 
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tone of her voice, now grown a little fuller aa 
sufter, had never halons a character which [ ¢ felt to 
be hs same that had charmed me before, | 
refrained from satisfying amvself on this point 
by any direct inquiry. It was evident tha; re 
had not the least idea that we had ever previcus: 
met; Which was not wonderful, as I was enti.) 
changed since then, both in appearance and | Mai. 
ner, Nor did I at all regret this, seei 

inan, particularly if shy and depressed, would 
to be associated with ludicrous imaves in the mind 


of & woman whoin he begins to adore, "This 


now my condition with respect to sweet, unace siet, 
able Clarence Everard. . 

Great was lil\ disgust, thicrefore, to fh 1d, oy 
evening in the hew year, the very COUSID Will i 


my fears seated at her tea-table, with the bearip 
of a familiar guest, and addressing my tormentor 


unconcerned y hy her Christian laine, like he on 


the easiest possible tells both With her and With 
himself. He wasa tall youth, not ill-looking, bu: 
to my fancy, extremely assuming and priggish, 
to the tedious, and a profusion of sinall coxeom)- 
ries of speech and manner, which £ should have 
though’ Clarence must have especially contemned, 
To my chagrin, however, she treated him in a 
kind of indifferent amicable way that increased my 
dislike for him: without any sign of preference, 
indeed, while she visited his platitudes now and 
then with ui rend oY a word su » mene uu se 


At the same time, she mene to permit, as a Mat- 
ter of course, a tone of intimacy that L could not 
sine envying. He was not in the least disturbed 
by her sallies, which either he did not feel or had 
learned the danger of resenting. With all this | 
felt myself thrown to an immeasurable distan 

The brief and delightful dialogues which used to 
take place when Everard was sleeping were, of 
course, at an end; and another had stepped between 
me and the object of my thoughts in a way tat 
secmed to render all nearer approach on my par 
lnposstble. Hitherto I liad only felt the absen 

of any reason for hope ; now L saw there was sufil- 
despair of awakening any interest 


iv 


clent cause 
in her affections, Still 1 continued to frequent t 
house, although £ seldom left it without a resols 
to abstain in future from an intercourse which 
only became more mortifving to me on each repecio 
tion. But some times, when gies would ask 
Ine tO return on a particular evening, Clarence 
would Valse her eves for all instant, al ni look K at 
ine with a glance of gay et least so 1 thought 
—iald this was enough to secure my obedience. 

| happened to he present on one oeceasion wh n 
she had been amusing herself by an attempt © 
mivstify, in some Way or other, cousin Will. ft 
had been quite successful, and prevuked him t 
sav with some asperity: “1 wish, Clarence, that 
vou would cease to make a iT st of eve ry one that 
falls in vour wav: the habit will one day or other 
place you in some vexatious scrape: remember hew 
barely vou escaped from that silly festiv: a] business: 


—Ithoughtthatit mig rht have served fora warning.” 
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“You should have thought just the reverse,” 
she replied, “and rather admire my extreme self- 
control ever since, after once vielding to such a 


temptation, Mr, Fanshawe shall judge,” she said: 


and proceeded in the most gleeful and amusing | 
manner to give me an account of my well-known | 
-absolutely prohibit. Yet I felt that I had taken 


Salisbury adventure, with less indulgence, of course, 
than appears In my own version, and with the 
most humorous exposure of my boyish forward. | 
nessi—adding a sequel which was new to me:— 
namely. that the spinster, (my ogress,) distracted 
between fears of robbery and hopes of a wooer, had, 
fy weeks afterwards, prepared for the intruder’s 
reappearance, by alternately mounting some choice 
niece of finery by day, and feeing a patrole to watch 
her door by night, until she became the town’s 
talk. ‘To this cousin Will, however, subjoined, 
frst, that Clarence had actually been in Miss 
Vane’s house at the moment of my call, and had 
nearly been caught by me in the sitting-reom: and 
next, that she had indiscreetly imparted the story 
to some female acquaintances; and had great dif- 
ficulty afterwards in concealing her share in the 
transaction, When by this means the trick became 
publicly known, to the exceeding wrath of the old 
mail—a relation of Everard’s, and one whom he 
esp cially feared to offend, as she was rich, un- | 
married, and had no nearer heir than himself. It | 
may be imagined how T relished the details of my 
discoinfiture, seasoned with the most pungent drol- 
lery by the person of all others whom [ chiefly 
wished to please: vet 30 happily were they told, 
that | could net avoid being really amused; and 
my wounded vanity was a little healed by her 


closing remark, which [was foolish enough to take 
Je honne fo7, although it was evidently meant solely 
sa punishment for cousin Will’s leeture : * Af- 
terall” she said, “DT have since reeretted that he 


® J 
Iisse | me ° 


for, presuming as he certainly was, he 
vas almost young and handsome enough to excuse 
Shortly afterwards my rival retired, and as 
>still early, PE remained at Everard’s request ; 

ut in a few minutes he began to doze as usual, 
nd Thad once more an opportunity of speaking 
Claronce alone. [ felt an irresistible temptation 
encourage |, perhaps, by her last words) to reveal 
myself to her as the subject of her story, and did 
hat once without further consideration. The dis- 
y took her completely by surprise; she start- 
iM Vaz «l at me most intently for some WMo- 
's,as if trying to trace in my features any re- 
lected traits; then, blushing all over, she only 


exe] 


claimed : © Tow you are changed, then !’?— 
! her face with beth Jands, and in spite of 
‘very effort, laughed until the tears trickled from 


“tween her rosy fingers. Whenthis had partly sub- 

ei 1 7 P ‘ : . 

Med, she looked up again, and ina most charming 
‘Y began to offer something like an apology; but 


Msurdity of the wholeaffair, and perhaps a slight 
ree of hysterical excitement, again overcame her, 
] } . ® 
‘SHC Was Interrupted at every moment hy little 


shes of laughter, sounding so fresh and joyous, 
it W delightful to hear them, although at 
wheexpense, At Jast, in spite of my mortifi- 

t contagion became irresistible, and I 


' fF } Te rt 


(her so heartily, that Mr. Everard awoke, J 


usual mirth to her father without betraying my 
secret: and I had reason to believe that she was 
no less generous in concealing it from eocusin Will: 
from this time, whenever we were alone, I ven- 
tured to call her “the Fairy,” which she did not 


felt infinitely obliged to her for explaining this un- 


a foolish step, and had placed myself more utterly 
at her merey than ever; it had perhaps removed 
a little of the distance between us, but in a way 
quite the reverse of favourable to my present posi- 
tion. IL could see, as I thought, the utterance of 
some ridiculous allusion hovering on her lips at 
every moment, and only kept back hy maidenly 
delicacy and good breeding: and was mortified by 
the conviction that I had inflicted this disadvan- 
tave on mvself irrevocably. 

Of this every day confirmed the impression: 
Miss Everard became, if possible, more unapproach- 
able, and if she favoured me by any notice at all, 
it was when she exercised her wit or fancy at the 
expense of something that Phad happened to utter, 
andthus added to my diffidence and perplexity. This 
again increased the contrast between her bright 
spiritsand triumphant beauty, and my own gloomy 
and sorrowful appearance ; so that every day, while 
I more fondly admired her, I felt more thoroughly 
the folly of my pretensions. Mr. Everard also in- 
formed me about this time that cousin Will was 
destined to receive the hand of his lovely child, 


-and hereby completed the measure of my mortifi- 


cation. The only way to avoid needless pain was 
to retire at once: and IT had fully resolved to do 
so, when a second dream, to be described hereafter, 
changed my purpose, or at least weakened my re- 
solution, It was an appearance of Clarence, so 
delightful, so totally unlike her real bearing to- 
wards me, and Jeft an linpression so sweet and last- 
ing, that TP could not bring myself to forego her 
presence which constantly recalled the charming 
illusion. They who are too busy to give place to 
anvthing that is not material, will laugh at this 
confession: but they may be assured that in certain 
dispositions, and under some influences of solitude 
or grief, visitations like this have an absolute 
power which is seldom dreamed of by * your phil- 
osophy.” 

The effect of Miss verard’s actual position, and 
of this brooding fancy, on the other hand, was to 
impart to my intercourse with her something of 
the far-off devotion with which a mystic regards 
the chosen saint of his prayers. I had ceased to 
entertain the slightest hope of interesting her affee- 
tions : in her presence IT rarely ventured to address 
her, and cherished in solitude the vision of a being 
so unlike her real self, as if this were the real 
object of my love, and she merely an image that 
recalled it. That such a prepossession rendered 
me still more absent and reserved than formerly, 
may be easily conceived; and many were the 
occasions which it furnished for the graceful 
irony with which Clarence seemed to take plea- 
cure in disturbing me. Nevertheless, I had become 
gradually less inpatient and dejected ; it seemed as 
if the agitation of fruitless wishes was at an end, 
and I lived ina kind of visionary enjoyment, which 
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the sight of her kept alive. In this singular con- 
dition I hardly noticed the lapse of time, as the 
winter wore on, and spring began to make its ap- 
pearance. With the cold weather, Mr. Everard’s 
gout slowly retired, and as soon as he was able to 
walk once more, the subject of his daughter's re- 
turn to her usual residence began to be named, 
The incursions of cousin Will had continued at in- 
tervals throughout this period; we never liked each 
other, and [ avoided him as much as possible: my 
chief intercourse was now, as formerly, with Mr. 
Everard, but the visits to Sandown were altogether 
fewer. [could be happy in dreaming of Clarence 
when alone ; but in her presence there was always 
a sense of pain and estrangement, which all the 
ease of her address (for she now began to treat me 
as an old but common acquaintance) could not al- 


leviate : add to this the introduction of another 


party into the small household circle, whom [have 
not hitherto had occasion to mention—an old lady 
who came with the new year, ostensibly as Miss 
Everard’s guest, but in reality to act as her chap- 
eron,—another cause which now kept me more at 
a distance from her than ever. 


It was, after all, late in the month of April be- | 


fore her father’s health was suthciently restored to 
allow of Clarence’s departure, which was to take 
place on the 29th. Cousin Will had not been seen 
since the Ist of the month, which was signalized 
by his being made a most distinguished ‘* April- 
fools” his absence was probably caused by resent- 
ment of this displeasure from his ladye-love. 
asked hy Mr. Everard to dine on the day before 
she was to leave Sandown ; and most reluctantly 


I Was 


consented, knowing how much pain Pmust endure | 


Although T had | 


in this manner of leave-taking. 
renounced all hope of ever being nearer to her than 
P then was, still it was a sad prospect to lose 
What had been the chief occupation of my mind 
and feelings for many months, and know that it 
Was never to be restored again. It was, therefore, 
quite natural, that on the night before this last in- 
ierview, [| should dream of the subject which en- 
tirely overcame me: but TP could not but regard it 


as something strange that my dream should be an | 


exact repetition, in every paticular, of the last to 
which | have adverted : especially as its tenor was 
quite at variance with all that Thad ever seen 
of Miss Everard’s feelings and demeanour towards 
ine. Again the influence of the dream remained 
almost as strong after waking as before: and al- 
though fully persuaded that it was a mere pleasant 
illusion, F could hardly, even at this moment, refrain 


from forgetting the actual departure of Clarence in 


the contemplation of her image so graciously pre- 
sented to me during sleep. 

Those who have given the reins to fancy in this 
manner, are rarely exact in their worldly proceed- 
Ings. It has always been a matter of wonder and 
congratulation to me that I completed my toilette 
Without making some flagrant omission or mistake 
in costume: as it was, I entirely deluded myself 
as to the proper time, and presented myself at San- 
down, more than an hour earlier than I onght to 
have done. Mr. Everard had tired himself with 


. 
. le ‘ 3 ‘ ‘ ‘ 
too long a walk, aud was dozing in the study; 


"AA 
Al ie ta Th 
° : 
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Clarence was still in the drawing-room, as lively 
and tormenting as usual, but retired in a fe. 
/minutes to dress, The aged lady, thank Heavey 
had gone home the day before, so that I was lefe 
quite alone to my reverie, and in a few moment. 
|} was as completely absorbed in the dream whieh 
/haunted me, as though Thad in reality heen one, 
‘more asleep. So vivid and soothing was its pe. 
/;membrance, that I quite forgot where E was, and 
sate gazing on vacancy ina kind of pleasant trance: 


even the entrance of Clarence, when she returmed, 
did not break the illusion, but merely streng:hened 
it, by being at once interwoven with the tissue of 
the dream. IT must certainly have made a ver 
singular appearance ; for I neither rose nor spoke 
when she came in, but remained cveing her with 
the utmost intentness, shading my forehead wit), 
both hands, and breathing quick, like one ‘na fevey 
| No wonder that she was surprised at so unusual 
an exhibition! After observing it for a while, sj) 
at length dissolved the spell by asking : 

* What has happened / Are vou ill, or bewiteh- 
| ed, Mr. Fanshawe / Pray, do not frighten ine hy 
| looking as ifa ghost was in the room !” 

I started at her voice ; but for an instant was 
still too much confused to reply sensibly. The 
first sensation I had felt was of anger at being in- 
terrupted in so delicious a reverie ; and forgetting 
What she had said, } replied, with some pettishness, 


I believes — 
“Who is there !—oh! Miss Everard !—pardon 
me, | was dreaming, I am afraid,—-ves, dreaming, 
—and so delightfully, that [am almost sorry that 
vou wakened me 1” 
" “You are always delightfully courteous, and 
quite happy in vour selection of time and place for 
such enjovments,—and to-day more so than ever” 
Saving this, she rose with an offended air, and 
added Pray, try to recover your dream : [ am 
voing away.” 

- Nav.” [ said, with a most unusual degree of 
courare, “TPT cannot recall it if you go, nor eve 
dream pleasantly again if you are angered, Fairy.” 

She looked infinitely amazed at this address, hut 
said, “TP do not understand a word of all this :— 

surely it is some prorerbe or May game ; if s0, Ie 
me have the key, that may take a part In it with 
discretion before the others come down.” 

“Tt is no such thine.” I said; % butadream, a 
[ said, infinitely more delightful to me than ans 
reality.” As T gazed upon her, she appeared for 
A moment curious or irresolute, and I felt as if | 
must at all hazards tell her the purport of m) 

dream, . 
“LT eannot guess riddles’? she answered ; “ane 
I have at this moment no patience to spares but I 
think vou can only persuade me to forget how very 
rude you are, by telling me something really worth 
such a price.” 
* Do not bid mel? was my reply, ‘unless you 


. . . . > m sil . 
will hear it patiently out—this, I think, woure e 
you would 


Jeast gain me a pardon,—vet, perhaps. 
that 1 


. . . . | 3 
not believe me, for it was of yoursel 
dreamed,” s* Bo 
dA, with vd: ubtius 00s: 


You are hv 


“ ses } ee 
SOF ynet? she exclaim 
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yrmitted to take such excursions in my very pre- 
sence, and then choose whether vou will tell me or 

+ Are vou really in earnest, Fairy?” Tasked,look- 
ing at her earnestly; * for 1 am often at a loss to 
know how vour pleasure is to be understood,” 

* (Quite in earnest,” 

«Then, if you will allow me to sit at vour feet, 
{ will tell vou how I dreamed.” 

She nodded, laughing, and [used the permission; 
he corner of the sofa, 
and shading her eyes with one hand, she listened 
as | related it with an intrepidity that TP can only 
explain by the conviction that [ was still less than 
half awakened from my reverie, 
kind of excitement which put my usual dithdence 


she said, quickly. 


resting her 


“TT dreamed that To was standing at vour si 
but it was ina beautiful and 
flowery place, the air of whichseemedto make every- 
thing that breathed in it tranquil and loving. We 
spoke together, not as in real life, but with serious- 
ness and entire trust on both sides: and it was as 
if all fearof your charming wilfulness had left me, 
or _ vou had ceased to take pleasure in it. 
can to tell me of something that grieved vou ; 
aie it first I fancied that vou were jesting, as of 
into your eves, they were 
longer the same F airy at 
: there were the same features, as beautiful as | 
ever; but the expression was calm, almost mourn- 
ful, and your eves were like the centre of a heaven 
where all is deep and still. 
me an unutterable longing to shelter 
come wrong or misfortune which I seemed to fear 
Was approaching vou; and just 
speak to vou, an eagle with golden beak and claws 
darted through the branches overhead, 
Upon vou. 
eried, and T saw that he had struck your brow with 
his beak, and made 
hut I drove him ’ 
became very pale and faint, so that vou rested vour 
lead for support on my shoulder ; 
willingly T would have shed all the 
blood in my heart to restore the drops that vou had 
lost: for in my dream (PF said how much sweeter it 
Was than the reality ) I felt that vou knew how 
but Tonly took your 
and I pressed it very softly; and TI saw that vou un- 
for vou looked up towards me 
with an eve that said all this and mores and | 
flt your own fingers” 
“id, as at the moment my story was abruptly 
broken off, “do not mock me, Fairy! 
it was a dream.” 

I had unconsciously touched her hand at this pas- 
}eannet describe the thrill which ran 
through my frame, the wonder and breathless sus- 
bense that moved me, as she gave me one look like 
that angel’s elance in my dream, and her fingers 
sli ghtly returned the pressure of mine, 

‘Am | dreaming now? 


where, I know not; 


but when L looked 
You were no 


There now came over 


turned to 


tacked Vou: 


te I] vou how 


entirely | loved Vous : 


derstood TTY heart: : 





* For God’s sake’ 


| only sald 


**() say that 


She whispen ne “ No; wn 4 as | looked — in her 
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blushed crimson red, and hid it on my shoulder. 1 
rese, and gently drew her te my bosom. It was es 
if Thad heen struck by lightning! The suddenness 
of an event, so wholly unexpected, completels 
paralyzed ine. 1 continued gazing upon the sweet 
burden, with my heart too full for speech. Tecould 
not even shed a tear, hardly draw breath, nor did 
I venture to disturb a scene that seemed like some 
unsubstantial rapture, which a touch would again 
resolve into air. 

After some moments, she softly freed herself from 
my embrace, and, looking up with all her wonte:! 
radiance of eve, although it now swam in tears, 
she said to me, * You have been too hard with 
me. FT will hear no more of vour dream; and 
again raised her hands to her brow. on which 
[ impressed my first kiss, as T replied, * There is 
ho more, sweetest Clarence ! You have made me 
too happy in waking- I forzet the rest. 

* Tam afraid TP have been very foolish, and vou 
too headstrong,” she said, after a longer silence: 
* but this is now past: and what shall b’——The 
remainder of her speech was eut short by on appari 
tion, which we had both been too bh Hianfuall engared 
in looking at eae hh other to obser ve be ‘fore ‘ It Was 
no other than cousin Will himself! who could not, 
indeed, have heen expected to look less spite ful and 
blank than he did, seeing his mistress in the arms 
of another, Clarence, thus caught, seemed for the 
first time afraid of him, and ran out of the room 





| with a little scream, nearly oversetting her father, 


who was at the same moment tottering in at the 
door. But he did not, after all, escape without 
mischief: for cousin Will, who was addressing m 
Ina very angry manner, happened to stamp vi 
lenthy at the instant when Everard had reached 
him, and damaged his tender foot so effeetualls 
that his suffering, and the necessary eall for re- 
lief, caused it diversion, hy which | profited to re- 
cover a little sang froid, and prepare myself for the 
result of this most unhoped for happiness. Th: 
first thing Was, of course, to TIVE mi rival it clear 
intimation that [was prepared to do battle to th 
uttermost for Clarence; and it was gratifving to 
see that his distinet perception of this facet, whil 
it surprised him, inone whom he had always re- 
warded as a shy, inconsiderable person, acted 
wonderful emollient of his anger. “This took plac 
while Everard was undergoing the process of fi 
menting and wrapping up the wounded member, 
It then fell to his turn to demand explanations o! 
What had happened; and TP found his displeasure 
by no means so easily checked as cousin Will’ 
had been. ‘To acquaint him with the real histor: 
of the declaration, and its success, which seemed 
quite as surprising to me as it could be to him, 
would, of course, have heen useless: he would have 
thought | was jesting with him. I therefore mere], 
said that the prospect of his daughter's departure 
had wrung from me an involuntary avowal of feel- 
ings that [ had long borne in seeret, and that, to 
my infinite wonder and delight, [ found them reci 
procated; having, until that moment, never enter- 
tained the shadow of such a presumption. This it 
was naturally by no means casy to make Everard 
helieve; and he turned, without replving, to cousin 
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Will, whose opinion on the matter he requested to 
hear. I was really sorry for the conflict which I 
could see was passing in my rival’s mind, between 
the desire of revenge, and the apprehension of its 
consequences. 
declared, with as much indifference as he could as- 
sume, that, after such a proof as he had witnessed 
of his cousin’s partiality for another, it was impos- 
sible for him to continue a suit, which she had, as 
he complained, never given him any reason to con- 
sider acceptable to her. This was even less satis- 
factory to Mr. Everard than my discourse had been, 
and he sent to desire the presence of his daughter. 
She refused, however, to appear except to Everard 
alone. What passed between them I learned after- 
wards from her own confession to me; and it may 
be conceived with what prideand delight [heard, that 
this coy, brilliant creature, had long pitied and loved 
insecret the melancholy being, whose story had sunk 
deep into her heart, when I little thought she was 
listening to it. She admitted that, but for the ac- 
cidental discovery of this morning, she might 
scarcely have known how strongly the feeling had 
rooted itself there; but also affirmed that in no 
case she had ever liked, or would have bestowed 
herself upon her cousin. 

Such was the perplexed web which I had to 
attempt to disentangle; a change so sudden and 
remarkable in the relations of all the parties, which 
had been brought about by the occurrence of my 
dream alone. I have dwelt so long on the main 
incident, that it will be as well to reserve for a 
following chapter the detail of the obstacles and 
anxieties which were to be encountered before I 


Fear, however, prevailed ; and he | 


j 
' 
' 


SURPRISED. 


could fully obtain the precious gift which Clarenes 
Everard had bestowed upon me. It is sufficient ¢, 
say, that I at length triumphed over her father, 
reluctance and economic scruples; and that all th. 
happiness I have since enjoyed has been the dower 
of her bright spirit and affectionate heart. It wou) 
possibly amuse some of my readers to hear that, in 
the final accomplishment of our mutual wishes. ¢}), 
interference of the same Miss Vane, who appears 
in the early part of this episode, was most whims. 
cally effective. She never was informed of jy, 
identity with the intruder of former years, and has 
taken a vreat liking to iny eldest son, who, [I }ye- 
lieve, will one day be her heir; but Clarence g¢jj) 
threatens to betray my secret, whenever | venture 
to disobey any of her behests; although. as it has 
now been kept for twelve years, I think little of 
the menace. 

With such daily reasons to rejoice in my singular 
good fortune, the cardinal point ¢f which has heey 
shown truly, and without a word of embellishment, 
it will seem not unnatural that [ should think 
reverentially of dreams, and believe, with the old 
poet, that “they are sent from Heaven.” [ may 
have occasion hereafter to furnish ad ditional reasons 
for this faith, of a nature more striking, if less 
agreeable, than the preceding narrative displays, 
In the meantime I will only express a hearty wish 
that the gracious and gay, whom I especially ad- 
dressed at the beginning of the story, may dream, 
whenever it may be most welcome and surprising 
to them, as sweetly and truly as I have done, of 
the being that lies nearest to their hearts! 





¥. 





AMENITIES OF 


Ir would not be easy to estimate the beneficial 


effects of the writings of Mr. D’ Israeli, not alone in | 


the secondary respect of diffusing knowledge of 
the history of letters, but in creating and fostering a 
taste for the enjoyments of varied literature among 
hundreds of thousands who, save for his fascinating 
pages, would, as soon as the young appetite for 
tiction was blunted, for ever have closed their 
hooks,—among those who would have been repelled 
by mere learning, however profound or accurate, 
and who have been won by the grace and amenity 
with which the most recondite subjects have been 
brought forward in his works, and rendered * as 
amusing as a fairy tale.” It may be quite possible 
that the learning of Mr. D’Israeli is sometimes 
what the erudite critic and antiquary may pro- 
nounce superficial ; that his statements are occa- 
sionally inaccurate, and that, in short, he does not 
consider nor treat those “ amenities of literature,” 
amid which he has delighted to linger, as exact 
science ; yet it is at least equally true, that of the 
greater part of the topics which he has discussed, 
that numerous and important division of society, 
the Leading Public, as distinguished from the 





* Amenities of Literature. By 1. D’Israeli. 3 vols. 
8vu. Moxon, London, 
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learned and the studious, would, save for him, have 
known nothing, and cared nothing, His writings, 
it is to be remembered, preceded the Quarterlies and 
Retrospectives, and the whole herd of periodical 
publications, which have since tended to familiar- 
ize the English public with the elder and greater 
writers of England. He was, so to speak, the pio- 
neer ina labyrinthine path, which has since been 
tracked by discoverers more remarkable foraccurate 
and minute observation, and probably for greater 
boldness and sagacity ; but who, save for his ex- 
ample, might never have set forth on such ventures, 
and certainly had never been followed by those 
troops of the curious whom he had previously at- 


| tracted in that direction. 


The endless and varied omnium-gatherum infor- 
mation which he has furnished to the student of 
national manners and of the vernacular literature, 
the delight which he has ministered, and which his 
writings will long continue to minister to the lite- 
rary lounger, is, therefore, a smaller merit than that 
love of graceful and humanizing studies which his 
researches have excited in those who lay beyond the 
reach of higher motives for study, Many cont 
temporary authors have produced higher works, 
but no one has done more to diffuse the taste for 
elegant letters, or to minister to that taste when 
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created ; so that, if not first in Creative literature, 
he isamong the very first in that important modern 
department which may be described as Adminis. 
trative literature. 


The present work comes before the world with 

tender and somewhat melancholy interest. At the 
close of a long life, devoted exclusively to literary 
yursuits, Mr. D’Israeli, surrendering a hope long 
and fondly cherished, lays before the world the 
unconnected fragments of a vast design; and in- 
stead of a complete History of our Vernacular Li- 
terature Which he had projected—of a finished and | 
stupendous edifice—he presents many separate but 
highly-elaborated fragments of the intendedtemple ; 
here a disjointed pillar, there an enriched entabla- 
ture, or a Classical frieze, together with a mass of 
the humbler material which was to give the whole 
parts coherence, strength, and form. To pursue 
our figure, there is also, of necessity, a certain 
quantity of superincumbent or surrounding rub- 
bish. But the author may best tell his own touch- 
ing story :— 

A history of our vernacular literature has oceupied 
my studies for many years. It was my design not to 
furnish an arid narrative of books or of authors, but fol- 
lowing the steps of the human mind through the wide 
track of Time, to trace, from their beginnings, the rise, 
the progress, and the decline of public opinions, and to 
illustrate, as the objects presented themselves, the great 
incidents in our national annals. a a a ae 

In the midst of my studies I was arrested by the loss 
of sight; the papers in this collection are a portion of 
my projected history. . ‘ : R : 

There is one more remark in which I must indulge: 
the author of the present work is denied the satisfaction 
of reading a single line of it, yet he flatters himself that 
lie shall not trespass on the indulgence he claims for any 
slight inadvertences. It has been confided to one whose 
eyes unceasingly pursue the volume for him who can no 
inure read, and whose eager hand traces the thought ere 
it vanish in the thinking; but it is only a father who 
can conceive the affectionate patience of filial devotion. 





In this manner has this probably final work of | 
one Who has contributed to the most refined enjoy- | 
ients of life, during two generations of men, been | 
ushered into the world. There are in that world | 
some few unhappy, critical persons, so exquisitely | 
learned, so wise, far above what Mr. D’Israeli or | 
diy one else has written or may write, as to render 
it impossible either to instruct or amuse them ; but 
‘there isa much more numerous circle who will 
gratefully prize the varied and erudite knowledge, 
the genial criticism, and suggestive speculation, | 
which their old favourite has conveyed, in a form | 
Which, if not faultlessly perfect, is always winning 
and agreeable ; which is full, in short, of the grace 
and amenity which gives zest to liberal studies. 

The work opens with an account of the Druids, 
and the Druidical Institution in Britain, at that 
period when fabulous history gives place to waver- 
ing tradition, and is succeeded by records gradu- 
ally hecoming more and more worthy of credit. 
After adverting to the antiquarian romances, or 
* old Almanacks,”’ which pretend to give an ac- 
‘ount of the first inhabitants of the British Isles, 
he comes to the people as they are first beheld in 
authentic history. 





W "fo _- + % . ° 
oever might be the first-comers to this solitary 
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island, when we obtain any knowledge of the inhabitants, 
we are struck by their close resemblance to those tribes 
of savage life whom our navigators have discovered, and 
who are now found in almost a primitive state among 
that innumerable ¢luster of what has recently been de- 
signated the Polynesian Isles. The Aborigines of Bri- 
tain took the same modes of existence and fell into similar 
customs. We discover their rude population divided 
into jealous tribes, in perpetual battle with one another; 
they lived in what Hobbes has called the status belli, 
with no notion of the meum and the tuum; in the same 
community of their women as was found in Otaheite: 
and with the same ignorance of property, when its re- 
presentative in some form was not yet invented. Our 
aborigines resembled these races even in their personal 


| appearance; a Polynesian chief has been drawn and 


coloured after the life, and the figure exhibits the per- 
fect picture of an ancient Briton, almost naked, the body 
painted red; the British savage chose blue, and made 
deep incisions in the flesh to insert his indelible woad. 
The fierce eye, and the bearded lip, with the long hair 
scattered to the waist, exhibit the Briton as he was seen 
by Cwsar, and, a century afterwards, as the British 
monarch Caractacus appeared before the emperor Clau- 
dius at Rome: his sole ornaments consisted of an iron 
collar, and an iron girdle ; but as his naked majesty had 
his skin painted with figures of animals, however rudely, 
this was probably a distinetive dress of British royalty. 
These Britons lived in thick woods, herding among cir- 
cular huts of reed, as we find other tribes in this early 
state of society; and submissive to the absolute domi- 
nion of a priesthood of magicians, as we find even among 
the Esquimaux ; and performing sanguinary rites similar 
to those of the ancient Mexicans; we are struck with 
the conviction that men in a parallel condition remain 
but uniform beings. 


Yet the instructors, the intellectual guides, of 
these savage tribes, these primitive Socialists, were 
the far-famed Druids; whose history has long 
afforded such a savoury bone for picking, or one on 
which to break the teeth of learned antiquaries. As 
in speaking of the aborigines of the country, our 
author, after briefly stating the conjectures and 
conflicting theories of the learned, takes up the 
original priests and lawgivers of Britain where 
the first authentic traces of their singular order 
may be found. The passage will be curious to 
many, and it affords a fair, and not an unfavour- 
able specimen of the general level style of the 
book :— 


Whence and when the British Druids transplanted 


themselves to this lone world amid the ocean, bringing 
| with them all the wisdom of far-antiquity, to an uncivil- 
ized race, is one of those events in the history of man 


which no historian can write. It is evident that they 
long preserved what they had brought ; since the Druids 
of Gaul were fain to resort to the Druids of Britain to 
renovate their instruction. 

The Druids have left no record of themselves ; they 
seem to have disdained an immortality separate from 
the existence of their order; but the shadow of their 
glory is reflected for ever in the verse of Lucan, and 
the prose of Cwsar. The poet imagined that if the know- 
ledge of the gods was known to man, it had been alone 


revealed to these Priests of Britain. The narrative of 
| the historian is comprehensive, but, with all the philoso- 


phical cast of his mind and the intensity of his curiosity, 
Cwsar was not a Druid; and only a Druid could have 
written—had he dared !--on Davipneacut—a sacred, 
unspeakable word at which the people trembled in their 
veneration. 

The British Druids constituted a sacred and a secret 
society, religious, political, and literary. In the rude 


mechanism of society in a state of pupilage, the first 
elements of government, however gross, or even puerile, 


were the levers to lift and to sustain the unhewn marees 
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of the barbaric mind. Invested with all privileges and 
immunities, amid that transient omnipotence which man 
in his first feeble condition can confe Ts the wild children 

of society crouched together before those illusions which 


superstition so easily “forges ; but the supernatural do- | 


minion lay in the secret thoughts of the people; the 
marander had not the daring to touch the open treasure 
as it lav in the consecrated grove; and a single word 
from a Druid for ever withered a human being “eut 
down like grass.” The loyalty of the land was a reli- 
gion of wonder and fear, and to dispute with a Druid 
Was a state-crime. 

They were a secret society, for whatever was taught 
was forbidden to be written ; and not only their doc- 
trines and their sciences were veiled in this sacred ob- 
scurity, but the laws which governed the community 
were also oral. Yor the people, the laws probably were 
impartially administered ; for the Druids were not the 
people, and without their sympathies, these judges at 
least sided with no party. But if these sages, amid the 
conflicting interests of the multitude, seemed placed 
above the vicissitudes of humanity, their own more soli- 
tary passions were the stronger, violently compressed 
within a higher sphere; ambition, envy, ‘and revenge, 
those curses of nobler minds, often broke their dreams. 
The election of an Arch-Druid was sometimes to be de- 
cided by a battle. Some have been chronicled by a 
surname which indicates a criminal. No king could act 


without a Druid by his side, for peace or war were on | 


his lips ; and whenever the order meade common cause, 
woe to the kingdom! It was aterrible hierarchy. The 
golden knife which pruned the mistletoe beneath the 
Inystic oak, immolated the human victim. 

The Druids were the common fathers of the Dritish 
vouth, for they were the sole educators ; but the genins 
of the order admitted of no inept member. For the 
Acolyte unendowed with the faculty of study all initia- 


tion ceased; nature herself had refused this youth the | 


glory of Druidism; but he was taught the love of his 
country. The Druidical lyre kindled patriotism through 
the Jand, and the land was saved—for the Druids! 

The Druidieal custom of unwritten instruction was 
ingeniously suggested by Cicero as designed to prevent 
their secret doctrines from being divulged to those un- 
worthy or ill-fitted to receive them, and to strengthen 
the memory of their votaries by its continued exercise ; 
but we may suspect, that this barbarous eustom of this 
most ancient sodality began at a period when they them- 
selves neither read nor wrote, destitute of an alphabet 
of their own ; for when the Druids had learned from the 
Greeks their characters, they adopted them in all their 
public and private affairs. We learn that the Druidical 
sciences were contained in twenty thonsand verses, which 
were to prompt their perpetual memory. Such tradi- 


tional science could not be very progressive; what was | 
to be got by rote no disciple would care to consider ob- | 


solete, and a century might elapse without furnishing an 
additional couplet. The Druids, like some other insti- 
tutions of antiquity, by not perpetuating their doctrines, 
or their secrets, in this primeval state of theoloxy and 
philosophy, by writing, have effectually concealed their 
own puerile simplicity. 
remain to perpetuate their character. We may judge 
of the genius or state of the Druidical arts and sciences 
by such objects. We are told that the Druids were so 
wholly devoted to nature that they prohibited the use 
of any tool in the construction of their rude works ; all 
are unhewn masses, or heaps of stones; such are their 
cairns and cromleches and corneddes, and that wild 
architecture whose stones hang on one another, still 
frowning on the plains of Salisbury. A circle of stones 
marked the consecrated limits of the Druidical Tri- 
bunal; and in the midst a hillock yp up for the oc- 
casion was the judgment-seat. Here, in the open air, in 
“the eye of light and the face of the sun, to use the 
Bardic style, the decrees were pronounced, and the 
Druids harangued the people. Such a scene was exhi- 
hited by the Hebrew Patriarchs, from whom some ima- 
gine these Drnids descended; but whether or not the 
Celtic be of ths origin we must not decide by any ana- 
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But the monuments of a people | 
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'logous manners or customs, because these are near)y 
similar wherever we trace a primitive race—so tédihen, 
is nature, till art, infinitely various, conceals nature her. 
self. 


The disciples of the Druids, who Were in a con- 
dition not dissimilar to that of the New Zealanders 
just invaded by the English, gradually disappeared 
before the Saxons, the descendants az id followers of 
Woden ; and Srithon, or the land of the stained oy 

_ painted men, became * Saxony beyond the sea.” 
and finally, by one of those apricious accidents 
which rule names, Enale-land. ingiving a sketch 
of the Anglo-Saxon period, Mr. D’ Israeli pays du: 
respect to Suarnon ‘Turner, [He gives this bakes 
suinmary of the character of Anglo-Saxon litera- 
ture :— 


Preseribed formula, and such a mechanism of verse. 
must have tethered the imagination in a perpetual circle; 
it was art which violated the free course of nature. |» 
this condition we often find even the poetry of the Scan- 
dinavians. The famous death-song of Regner Lodbrog 
| seems little more than an iteration of the same ideas. 
/ An Anglo-Saxon poem has the appearance of a collec- 

tion of short hints rather than poetical conceptions, curt 
_and ejaeulative 3 a paucity of objects vields but a pau- 
city of emotions, too vague for detail, too abrupt for 
deep passion, too peor in fancy to scatter the imagery of 
_poesy. The Anglo-Saxon betrays its confined and imo- 
notonous genius; we are in the first age of art, when 
pictures are but monochromes of 2 single colour. Hence, 
in the whole map of Anglo-Saxon poetry, it is difficult 
to discriminate one writer from another. 

Their prose has taken a more natural character than 
their verse. The writings of Alfred are a model of the 
Anglo-Saxon style in its purest state—they have never 
been collected, but it is said they would form three &vo 
volumes ; they consist chiefly of translations. 


Some learned and critical pains are bestowed 
-upon the imagined prototype of Milten, the apo- 
eryphal Cedmon the Saxon, whom his admirers 
hail as “the Father of English song.” Remark- 
able as is the resemblance between the monkish 
poem, pretended to have been the production of an 
inspired peasant, and several parts of Paradise 
Lost, Mr. D’ Israeli, though as prone on other occa- 
sions to hunt out coincidences as his neighbours, 
does not believe that Milton could know anything 
(of this singular Saxon poem, nor even of the lan- 
guage in which it was veiled. Yet the similarity in 
incidents, characters, and the very expressions, is so 
remarkable, thet if Milton had really no know- 
ledge of Cxedinon, critics ought to be doubly cau- 
tious in their allegations of plagiarism. 

Mr. D’Israeli has illustrated the heroic period-— 
the * Hero-life” of the Saxons—in giving an analy- 
tical account of the ancient Anglo-Saxon metrical 

romance of Beowulf. Its history is among the 
literary curiosities of this work. 

Mr. D’Israeli then reaches a period of our lite- 
rary history which is much better known ; the 
Anglo-Norman age, of which he takes a rapid and 
animated survey. Conservative as are his views 
of political society, his prepossessions are not exelu- 
sively Norman. The designs of the Conqueror, 
like those of eve ry other successful military le: ader, 
were not formed all at once, but were deve loped 
by time and chance. After the battle of Hast- 


ings, and the app trent settlement of the kingdom, 
months to his Duchy, 


William withdrew for nine 
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jeaving his warlike followers in England, to main- 
tain themselves against the Saxons. He then re- 
turned ; and thus rapidly is traced the consuimma- 
tion of his plans, and of Saxon degradation. 


One night in December the king suddenly appeared 
in England, and soon unlimited confiscations and royal 
crants apportioned the land of the Saxons among the 
jords of Normandy, and even their lance-bearers. It 
seemed as if every new-ecomer brought his castles with 
him, so rapidly did castles cover the soil. These were 
strongholds for the tyrant foreigner, or open retreats for 
his predatory bands ; stern overlookers were they of the 
land! 

The Norman lords had courts of their owns; sworn 
vassals to their suzerain, but Kingiings to the people. 
sometimes they beheld a Saxon lord, whose heart could 
nut tear itself from the lauds of his race, a serf on his 
own soil; but they witnessed without remorse the rights 
of the sword. Norman prelates were silently substituted 
for Saxon ecclesiastics, and whole companies of claimants 
arrived to steal into benefices or rush into abbeys. It 
was sufficient to be a toreigner and land in England, to 
become a bishop or an abbot. Church and State were 


now indissoiubly joined, for in the general plunder each | 


took their orderly rank. 

The Emperor of Russia, in his treatment of the 
Poles, seems to have taken * the Conqueror” as his 
model, especially in theattempted annihilation of the 
national language. But there are things which are 


hevond the power of the most determined tyrant. | 


Though many of the Saxons, eager to pay court to 
their Norman lords, assumed the Norman costume, 
and tried to forget their own language, which, by 
acaprice worthy of a tyrant, William proscribed, 
because, after making the attempt, he was unable 
to acquire it 3 yet it is finely said— 


Not at his bidding could the military chief fur ever 
silence the mother-tongue. Knough for “this stern 
man’ to guard the land in peace, while every single 
hyde of land in England was known to him and * putat 
its worth in His BOOK,” as records the Saxon chronicler. 
The language of a people is not to be conquered as the 
people themselves. ‘“ The birth-tongue” may be in- 
prisoned or banished, but it cannot die—the people think 
in it; the images of their thoughts, their traditional 
plrases, the carol over the mead-cup, and their customs 
tur dittused, survived even the iron tougue of the curfew. 

The Saxons themselves, who had chased the native 
Britons from their land, still found that they could not 
suppress the language of the fugitive people. The con- 
querors gave their Anglo-Saxon denominations to the 
towns and villages they built; but the hills, the forests, 
and the rivers retain their old Celtie names. Nature 
and nationality will outlast the transient policy of a new 
dvi by. 

Yet so completely was the national language at 
one period forgotten hy the upper classes, that— 


Not one of our monarchs and statesmen could under- 
stand the most ordinary words in the national tongue. 
When Heury the Second was in Pembrokeshire, and 
Was addressed in English— *(io0de olde Kynge,” the 
hing of England inquired in French of his esquire what 
Was meant! Of the title of “ Kynge,’ we are told that 
his majesty was wholly ignorant! A ludicrous anecdote 
ot the chancellor of Richard the First is a strange evi- 
deuce that the English language was wholly a foreign 
oie for the English court. This chancellor in his flight 
from Canterbury, disguised as a female hawker, carrying 
uider his arm a bundle of cloth, and an ell-measure in 
his hand, sate by the sea-side waiting for a vessel. The 
fishermen’s wives inquired the price of the cloth, he 
could only answer by a burst of liughter; for this man, 
born in England, and chancelloy of Eugland, did uvt 


www a single word of English: 
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lor centuries the writers, generally poets pa- 
tronized by the court, composed in the only lan- 
guage known at the court ; yet the national spirit 
was not wholly extinguished even among the 
Anglo-Norman poets ; who, as is complained by a 
French writer, for their heroes, preferred * a fabu- 
lous Arthur to a true Charlemagne, and English 
knights to French paladins.” 


M. Guizot was enabled by the Freach government 
to indulge his literary patriotism, by sending a skilful 
collector to England to search in our libraries for Nor- 
man writings; and we are told, that none bnt Anglo- 
Norman writers have been found, that is, Englishmen 
writing on English atiair-, and so English that they have 
not always avoided an unguarded expression of their 
dislike of foreigners, and even of Normans! 

It is worthy of observation, that even those Norman 
Writers Who came young into England soon took the 
colour of the soil, and what rather surprises us, consi- 
dering the fashion of the court of that period, studied 
the original national language, translated our Saxon 
writings, and often mingled in their Freneh verse phrases 
and terms which to this day we recognise as English. 


But if the Anglo-Norman pocts, though writing 
only in the language understood by their patrons, 
royal or noble, were still under the natural influ- 
ence of national feelings, there was another literary 
class, who, with wari patriotic sympathies and 
remembrances, retained also their love and know- 
ledee of the ** birth-toneue.” 


The monks, who lived rusticated in their seattered 
monasteries, sojourners in the midst of their conquered 
land, often felt their Saxon blood tingle in their veins. 
Not only did the filial love of their country deepen their 
syinpathies, but a more personal indignation rankled in 
their secret bosoms, at the foreign intruders, French or 
Italian,—the tyrannical bishop and the voluptuous abbot. 
There were indeed monks, and sume have been our 
chroniclers, base-born, humiliated, and living in fear, 
who in their leiger-books, when they alluded to their 
new masters, called them “ the conquerors,” noticed the 


| Vear When some “ conqueror ” came in, and recorded 


what “the conquerors ’ had enacted. All these * con- 
querors ” designated the foreigners, who were the heads 
of their houses. But there were other truer Saxons. 
luspired equally by their public and their private feeling, 
these were the first who, throwing aside both Latin and 
French, addressed the people in the only language in- 
telligible to them. ‘The patriotic monks decided that 
the people should be reminded that they were Saxons, 
and they continued their history in their own language. 

This precious relic has come down to us—THE SAXON 
CruronicLte; but which in fact is a collection of chronicles 
made by ditierent persons. These Saxon annalists had 
heen eye-witnesses of the transactions they recorded; and 
this singular detail of incidents, as they occurred, without 
comment, is a phenomenon in the history of mankind, like 
that of the history of the Jews contained in the Old Tes- 
tument, and, like that, as its learned editor has ably 
observed, “a regular and chronological panorama of a 
people deseribed in rapid succession by diiferent writers, 
through many ages, iu their oWn VERNACULAR LANGUAGE.” 
The mutations in the language of this ancient chronicle 
are as remarkable as the fortunes of the nation in its 
progress from rudeness to refinement; nor less observable 
are the entries in this great political register from the 
year one, of Christ, till 1154,when it abruptly terminates. 
The meagreness of the earlier recorders contrasts with 
the more impressive detail of later enlarged and thought- 
ful minds. When we come to William of Normandy, 
we have a character of that monarch by one who knew 
him personally, having lived at his court. It is not only 
a masterly delineation, but a skilful and steady dissec- 
tion. ‘he earlier Saxou chronicler has recorded a defeat 
aud retreat which Casar suffered ia his first invasion, 
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which would be difficult to discover in the commentaries 
of Caesar. 

The true language of the people lingered on their lips, 
and it seemed to bestow a shadowy independence toa 
population in bondage. The remoter the locality, the 
more obdurate was the Saxon; and these indwellers were 
latterly distinguished as “ Uplandish” by the inhabitants 
of cities. For about two centuries “ the Uplandish” 





held no social connexion; separated not only by distance, | 
but by their isolated dialeets and peculiar customs, these | 
natives of the soil shrank into themselves, intermarrying | 


and dying on the same spot; they were hardly aware 
that they were without a country. 

We now possess two translations of the Saxon 
CHRONICLE ; 
by Miss Gurney, in 1810; the second by the Rev. 
Dr. Ingram of Oxford, in 1823. 
part of the work, Mr. D’ Israeli discusses the origin 
of the English language, and its vicissitudes and 
dialects, shaking himself free of the manacles of the 





the first made, and privately printed | 





LITERATURE. 








man so versed in provincial dialects as to assist his ty 
honest countrymen ¢ 


The Romance of “ Octavien Imperator,” which was 
written possibly earlier than the reign of Henry Vj, 
in the Hampshire dialect nearly as it is spoken now, 
The speech of a Yorkshireman is energetically described 
by ourancient Trevisa. “ It is so sharpe, slytting, frotyny, 
and unshape, that we sothern men maye unneth under- 
stond that language.” As we advance in the North, 
the tones of the people are described as “round and so. 
norous, broad open vowels, and the richness and fyjj- 
ness of the diphthongs fill their mouths” with a firm. 
hardy speech. 
\ striking contrast is observable among those who hb Vv 
their secluded position have held little intercourse wit), 


| their neighbours, and have contracted an overweeniny 


In asubsequent | 


purists, and of the systematic critics.—Retaining | 


for the venerable mother-tongue a devotion which 
does not degenerate into blind idolatry, he perti- 
nently closes the subject by inquiring— 


Are we to banish to perpetuity those foreigners who 
have already fructified our Saxon soil? In an age of 
extended literature, conversant with objects and produc- 
tive of associations which never entered into the expe- 
rience of our forefathers, the ancient language of the 
people must necessarily prove inadequate; a new lan- 
guage must start out of new conceptions. Look into 
our present “ exchequer of words;” there lies many a 


estimation of themselves, and a provincial pride in their 
customs, manners, and language. Norfolk, surrounded 
on three sides by the sea, remains unaltered to this day, 
and still designates as “ Shiremen” all who are born out 
of Norfolk, not without * some little expression of con- 
tempt.” There is “a narrowness and tenuity in their 
pronunciation,’ such as we may fancy—for it is but a 
fancy—would steal out of the lips of reserved, proudful 
men, and who, as their neighbours of Suffolk run their 
common talk into strange melancholy cadences, have 


characterized their peculiar intonation as “ the Suffolk 


' whine!” 


In Derbyshire the pronunciation is broad, 
and they change the G into Kk. The Laneashive folk 
speak quick and curt, omit letters, or sourd three or four 


| words all together; thus, J wowdidd’n or I woud yo ddd, 


refined coinage struck out of the arts and the philoso- | 


phies of Europe. Every word which genius creates, 
and which time shall consecrate, is a possession of the 
language which must be inscribed into that variable 
doomsday book of words—the English Dictionary. De- 
votees of Thor and Woden! the day of your idolatries 
has passed, and your remonstrances are vain as your 
superstitions. 

It happens with the destiny of words, as in the destiny 
of empires. Men in their own days see only the begin- 
nings of things, and more sensibly feel the inconvenience 
of that state of transition inflicted by innovation, in its 
first approaches often capricious, always empirical. 
These vicissitudes of language in their end were to pro- 
duce a vernacular idiom more wealthy than our native 
indigence seemed to promise. All those vehement cries 
of the critics which we have brought together were but 
the sharp pangs and throes of a parturient language in 
the natural progress of a long-protracted birth. 

A national idiom in its mighty formation, struggling 
into its perfect existence, encumbered by the heavy mass 
in which it lies involved, resembles the creation of the 
lion of the Bard of Paradise, when 

- Half appear’d 
The tawny Lion, PAWING TO GET PREF 
His HINDER PARTS, 


Though the language has long been settled, so 
far as dictionaries 


is a cacophony which stands for J eish you would! 
When the editor of a Devonshire dialect found that it 
Was aspersed as the most uncouth jargon in England, he 
appealed to the Lancashire. 

But it is among our provincial dialects that we dis- 
cover many beautiful archaisms, scattered remnants of 
our language, which explain those obscurities of our 
more ancient writers, singularities of phrase, or lingual 
peculiarities, which have so often bewildered the most 
acute of our commentators. After all their voluminous 
research and their conjectural temerity, a villager in 
Devonshire or in Suffolk, and, more than either, the re- 
moter native of the North Countree, with their common 
speech, might have recovered the baffled commentators 
from their agony. 


So discursive or desultory is this fragmentary 


| work, that from these learned dissertations on the 


vernacular tongue, we jump to a chapter on Man- 
deville, the first traveller of a nation distinguished 
beyond all others for the enterprise of its discover- 
ers and travellers. We like our author the better 


for his strong faith in the truth of that marvellous 


dealer in marvels, who himself fully believed the 


tives of **men seyn,’ 
‘an settle any language, the - 


different dialects of England might, up to this | 


hour, lead a foreigner to infer that the people are 
distinct races. 
tury, the inhabitants of different parts of the 
island, we are told, could hardly understand each 
other ; but, according to our author—according, 
indeed, to well-known fact— 

Even to this day, a scene almost similar might be ex- 
hibited. Should a peasant of the Yorkshire dales, and | 
one from the vales of Taunton, and another from the hills 
of the Chiltern, meet together, they would require an | 
interpreter to become intelligible to each other; but in | 
this dilemma what county could produce the English 





At the close of the fourteenth cen- | 


-and conscience,” 


> 

wonders he related; and who, yielding himself 
to imposture and to the simply marvellous, with 
harmless credulity, vet intended no imposition ; 

or, at worst, used the saving clause to his narra- 
as children conclude their 
nursery stories with, “andif all tales be true this is 
no lie.” If the veracity of Mandeville is not made 
out by Mr. D’Israeli, to the entire satisfaction of 
the stickler for rigid statements made “ on soul 
his apology may satisfy the good- 
natured, and perhaps the philosophic reader ; while 
all must agree that our first traveller was a brave 
as well as a gallant man. 


At a period when Europe could hardly boast of three 
leisurely wayfarers stealing over the face ‘of the universe; 
when the Orient still remained but a Land of Faery, 
and “the map of the world” was yet unfinished; at 4 
time when it required a whole life to traverse a space 
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which three years might now terminate, Sir Jonn May-. names than those of the virtues and the vices; and to 
pEVILLE set forth to enter unheard-of regions. Return- avoid personality, he contented himself with personifi- 
ing — an oe of more — ge td ee he cation. 
iscovered a“ mervayle ” strange as those whie » love ah . 
pg al that he se sind hanines ‘oy a The author of Piers Ploughman—who wee the 
contemporary of Gower and Chaucer, and who is 
supposed to have been Robert Langland, a secular 
| priest of Salop—wrote in pure Anglo-Saxon. Two 
centuries after his appearance, at the era of the 
Reformation, the people were startled by the dis- 
Copies of these travels were multiplied till they almost covery of an unknown writer, who, before the inven- 
equalled in number those of the Scriptures ; now we may | tion of printing, had predicted the fate of the religious 
smile at the - mervayles of the fourteenth century, and houses from the hand of a king. “The deep foresight 
of Mandeville, but it was the spirit of these intrepid and | nes. WG . ei 
of an obscure country priest, which required two 


eredulous minds which has marched us through the uni- | : re 
verse. To these children of imagination perhaps we owe centuries to be verified, became a great moral and 


His travels were originally written in Latin, and 
translated into French, and from that patent 
tongue into English, “that,” as he said, “ every 
man of my nation may understand it.” 


the circumnavigation of the globe and the universal in- political prediction.” Our author gives the Visions 
tercourse of nations. of Piers Ploughman new praise when he says : 
Chaucer, Gower, Lydgate, Occleve, the InVs- | The “Visions or Piers PLrovGuman” will always 


terious author of the Visions of Piers Ploughman, | offer studies for the poetical artist. This volume, and 
form, in Mr. D’Israeli’s page, so many successive , Bet Gower’s nor Chaucer's, is a well of English undefiled. 


. ° ° . . . } . - 2 . ra -« 
bright links in the broken chain of our literary ; Mr. D’Israeli imagines that these Visions may 
history. -have given Bunyan the idea of the Pilgrim’s Pro- 


In a democratic age one feels a natural curio- | gress; but it was surely more unlikely that the 
sity about the first democratic English writer, who | unlettered tinker of Bedford could ever have 
was a poet, because he courted obscurity, and be- | heard of this obscure ancient writer than that 
cause all writers who were not chroniclers then | Milton had perused Cedmon. Yet the fact is not 
wrote in metre. Piers Ploughman’s Visions have | impossible. During the ferment of the Reforma- 
long exercised the ingenuity of the critics. Mr.) tion, Robert Crowley, a man of singular charac- 
PIsraeli's speculations, though not differing ma- ter, the Cobbett or De Foe of his age, disinterred 
terially from those of Campbell, Gray, and others, and printed the Visions of the Ploughman, and 
are more condensed ; and he perceives deeper mean- | stray copies may have travelled into the country, 
ings hidden in the allegory of the Ploughman than and remained until the time of Bunyan, Robert 
most of the previous antiquarian critics. He re- Crowley was himself one of the Curiosities of Lite- 
marks : rature, and probably a full sharer in the Calamities 

The pearls in these waters lie not on the surface, | Of Authors. Crowley was a Man of the Time ; a 
The visionist had deeper thoughts and more concealed “ universal reformer in Church and State.” He had 
feelings than these rhapsodical phantoms. Ina general heen a student of Magdalene College, Oxford, and 


Survey if s¢ ‘le V > € te < +S > ¢ ¢ » . . . 
hes dye Meee ats he contemplates on the court and the fad obtained a fellowship; but about the close of the 
clergy, glancing through all the diversified ranks of the ; at A, ia bs | ‘nhabj 

. . ; . ‘elo mnNry » hig . a Aa ‘ = 
laity, not sparing the people themselves, as their awful It lyn . enrys the alg it he Ee _— —_ hones abl 
reprover. It was a voice from the wilderness in the tant of London ; and, Ih the reign ot kdward the 
language of the people. The children of want and op- Sixth, we find him a printer and bookseller. 
ress $ 7 >} it: a , ve > i ’ AeY . . . ce ied 
pression had found their solitary advocate, The prelacy, My, D'Israeli not without probability concludes 
dissolved in the luxuriousness of papal pomp,and a bar- , 
barous aristocracy, with their rapacious dependents, . . 2 . 
were mindless of the morals or the happiness of those he had lost his fellowship. He was distinguished 
Human herds, whose heads were counted, but whose as a controversial writer, and a poetical satirist. 
hearts they could never eall their own. He was also a preacher; and is described by 

We are curious to learn, in this disordered state of 
the commonwealth, the political opinions entertained by 
this sage. They are as mysterious as Piers Ploughman 


that, in the changes and confiscations of the period, 


a& contemporary as “San earnest professor of 
religion.” He appears to have entertained Spen- 


himself, cean or radical opinions ; and to have partici- 
: ; -  » ‘ ’ ' pated strongly in those feelings which at present 


Our author's indignant spirit, indeed, is vehemently agitate the bosom of society, and alienate the poor 
cn tie pr siggdisecotbs | trembled = from the rich. We must see more of this Crowley. 
er. niu suppressed feelings of its 
age, It was a stirring epoch. The spirit of inquisition One of the most striking productions of this earnest 
had cone forth in the person of Wickliffe; and wherever reformer, for its freedom, was his address to the as- 
Wickliffe appears, as surely will there be a Piers sembled parliament. The title is expressive—-* An In- 
Moughman, When a great precursor of novel opinions formation and Petition against the Oppressors of the 
arises, it is the men of genius in seclusion who think and Commoners of this Realm, Compiled and imprinted for 
write. | this only purpose, that among them that have to do in 
But our country priest, in his contemplative mood, the parliament, some godly-minded men may hereat take 
Was not less remarkable for his prudence than for his occasion to speak more in the matter than the author 
bold freedom, aware that the most corrupt would be the was able to write.” Crowley too modestly alludes to 
ost vindictive. The implacable ecclesiastics, by the any deficiencies of his own; his “ information ”’ is ample, 
dread discipline of the church, would doom the apostle | and doubtless conveyed to the ear of those “ who had 
. humanity, but the apostate of his order, to perpetual to do in the parliament,’ what must have startled the 
‘Vence—by the spell of an anathema; and the haughty | oldest senator. 
toble would crush his victim by the iron arm of his own, Who are “ the oppressors of the poor commoners ” 
rot the civil power. The day had not yetarrived when | All the orders in society! the clergy-—the laity—-and, 
the great were to endure the freedom of reprehension. above all,“ the Possessioners !” 
he sage, the satirist, and the seer, for prophet he proved) This term, “ the Possessioners,” was a popular cireu- 
to be, veiled his head in allegory; he published no other | lating coinage struck in the mint of our reformer—and 
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probably included much more than meets our ear. 
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Every land-owner, every proprietor, was a “ Posses-_ 


sioner.’ Whether in an orderly, primitive common- 
wealth there should be any “ Possessioners,’ might be 
a debateable point in a parliament composed of “ the 


one Master Champernoun. 


poor Commons” themselves, with our Robin for their 


speaker. But however this might be, “ the Posses- 
sioners of this realm,” as he calls them, “ could only be 
reformed by God working in their hearts, as he did in 
the primitive church, when the Possessioners were con- 
tented and very willing to sell their possessions and yire 
the price thereof to he common to all the faithfal belierers.” 
This seems perfectly intelligible, but our reformer judged 
it required some explanation—as thus: “ He would not 
have any to take him as though he went about to make 
ail things common.” Doubtless, there were some pro- 


ing to the king, and specifying some particular lands. Was 
found a convenient method to acquire thein ; and these 
royal favours were sometimes capriciously and even ludj- 
crously bestowed. Fuller has a pleasant tale concerning 

One day, observing two or 
three gentlemen waiting at a door through which the king 
was to pass, he was inquisitive to learn their suit, which 
they refused to tell. On the king’s appearance, they 
threw themselves on their knees, and Champernoun was 
prompt in joining them, with an implicit faith, say. 
Fuller, that courtiers never ask anything hurtful to 
themselves. They were begging for an estate. The 
king granted their petition, On this Champernoun 
claimed his share of the largesse; they remonstrated 


that he had never come to beg with them; he appealed 


pagators of this new revelation of a primitive Christian | 


community, and as little doubt that Robin himself was 
one; for he adds, “ If the Possessioners know how they 
ought to bestow their possessions,” and he had already 
instructed them, in that case “he doubted not it should 
wot necd tou hace all things made common.” 
the logic of this primitive radical reformer. 
compromise, and a sturdy menace. 


A bland 


Political economy was then almost an occult 
science. But though no bread-tax had been im- 
posed for the advantage of the landlords, rents were 
naturally rising, and our sturdy reformer liked 
not that. Ile denounced * lease-mongers pilling 
and polling the poor commoner,” and the un- 
righteous act of parliament, which legalized the 
interest of money, at ten per cent. Ilis vitupe- 
rations did not stop here. We find the radical 
preacher of the age of Mdward the Sixth employ- 
ing almost the same language as William Howitt, 
in his History of Priestcraft. Ue thus attacks 
his reverend brethren : 

We can neither come into the world, nor remain in 
it, nor go out of it, but they must have a iieece! Let it 


be lawtul to perform all their ministries by ourselves ; 
we can lay an honest man in his grave without a set of 


carrion-crows scenting their prey. 

‘This was an age of great license in speech ; and 
then, as since, the promised reforms were lagging 
far behind the expectations of reformers, 


we shall cite the manner in which so many of 
Robert Crowley’s * possessioners ” obtained the 
estates which their descendants hold to this hour :— 


The act which at a single blow annihilated the monas- 
tic orders and their “ lands and tenements,” was hailed 
as the most patriotic which had been ever passed by an 
English sovereign. It made even a tyrannous and jea- 
lous monarch, who cut off more heads of men and women 
than any other on record, popular and extolled even in 
his latter days. 

Henry the Eighth had paused at the blow he was 
about to level. The plunder was too monstrous even for 
the hand of an arbitrary monarch. Its division among 
the nobility and gentry was an expedient which removed 
the odium from royalty, and invested it with that muni- 
ticence which dazzled the pride of Henry. In the vast 


Such was | 





Ee 


teeth on edge, to ask also those colleges. 


to the king, and his brother beggars were fain to allot 
him the considerable Priory of St. Germains, which he 
sold to the ancestor of the present possessor, the Earl of 
St. Germains. 

The king was prodigal in his grants; for the more 
he multiplied the receivers of his bounties, the more 
numerous would be the stanch defenders of their pew 
possessions. 

The consequences of the Reformation were, in 
short, a new conquest of England, and a new parti- 
tion of the territory among the courtiers and crea- 
tures of the king. The property of the universities, 
now held by the aristocracy as sacred to coliegiate 
or corporation purposes, then excited tae cupidity of 
the nobility, as they might again, if there were any 
chance of their obtaining a share of the spoils. 

The bait was relishing, and there were some, when 
land-grants became more scarce, whose voracity of re- 
formation attempted to snatch at the lands of the uni- 
versities, Which had certainly gone, had not Henry's 
love of literature protected their trembling colleges. We 
have his majesty’s own words, in replying to the sug- 
gestion of some hungry courtier :—* Ha! sirrah! I per- 
ceive the abbey-lands have fleshed you, and set your 
We pulled 


_down sin by defacing the monasteries, but you desire to 


our realm when we be dead and rotten. 


_mother-tongue.” 


throw down all goodness by subversion of colleges. 1 
tell you, sir, that I judge no land in England better be- 
stowed than on our universities, which shall maintain 
Follow no more 
this vein, but content yourselves with what you have 
already, or else seck honest means whereby to increase 


_ . ‘ > i iad eed a) 
Asa specimen of our author’s historical stvle, | Your worldhoods. 


Mr. D’Israeli is neither original nor singular in 
holding Henry the Eighth as a reformer who re- 
formed nothing. On one fundamental point Henry 
seems to have been what is now termed a Puseyite. 
Ile would gladly have revoked the greatest boon 
which, as a reformer, he had boasted to have be- 
stowed on the people,—* the Word of God in their 
In his last speech to his parlia- 


ment, having strongly animadyerted on the dis- 


harvest, the king refused the lion’s share, looking for his | 
safer portion in the secure loyalty of the new possessors | 
furnish you with reprimanding phrases and expressions 


to whom he transferred this vast and novel weaith. 

As the scheme was managed, therefore, it was a com- 
promise or copartuership of the king and his courtiers. 
The lands now lie the open prey of the hardy claimant 
or the sly intriguer; crowds of suppliants wearied the 
crown to participate in that national spoliation. Every 
one hastened to urge some former service or some pre- 
seut necessity as a colourable plea for obtaining a grant 
ot some of the suppressed lands, A strange custom was 
then introduced, that of * begging fur an estate.” Kneel- 


union, the schism which had followed the introduc- 
tion of “ultra-Protestantism,” as the Puseyites 
designate the Reformation, Henry proceeded : 


“You lay too much stress on your own expositions 
and fantastical opinions. In such sublime matters you 
may easily mistake. This permission of reading the 
Bible is only designed for private information, not 


of reproach against priests and preachers. 1 am eX- 
tremely sorry to find with how little reverence the 
Word of God is mentioned; how people squabble about 
the sense; how it is turned into wretched rhyme, sung 
and jingled in every alehouse and tavern.” This part 
of the king's speech was pointed at the general readers 
of the Scriptures ; but his majesty did not discover any 
happier union among the clergy themselves, whom he 


roundly rates:— I am every day informed that you of 
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the clergy are declaiming against each other in the pul- 
pit; and here your charity and discretion are quite lost 
in vehemence and satire. Some are too stiff in their 
old mumpsimus, and others too busy and curious in their 
new sumpsimus.* Thus the pulpits are, as it were, bat- 


teries against each other; the noise is hostile and ruin- | 


ous. How can we expect the poor people should live 
friendly with their neighbours when they have such un- 
happy precedents of discord and dissension in those that 
teach them 2” 

Henry the Eighth rejected the Pope, but surely he 
died a Romanist. His unwieldy huge form was lifted 
up from his deathbed that he might prostrate himself, 
and, in the writer’s language, who, however, was a pa- 
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Romish superstition, hailing with a benediction her own 
autos da fe. What we should have gained had the ac- 
complished prince lived, we cannot conjecture; but what 
the nation were spared by the death of the melancholy 
Mary, is not doubtful. Edward and Mary were oppo- 
site bigots; and both alike presumed that they were 


appointed to the work of sanctity; but every reform 


pist, * bury himself in the earth,” to testify his reverence | 
for * the real presence,’ when it was brought before him. | 


His will, which, though it was put aside, was not the 
jess the king’s will, attested his last supplications to 
“the Virgin Mary, and all her holy company of Heaven.” 
And he endowed an altar at Windsor, * to be honour- 
ably kept up with all things necessary for a daily mass, 
there to be read pt rpetually while the world shall endure : 


Atthe same time Henry endowed the poor knights of | 


Windsor, upon condition that they should repeat their 
eternal masses for his soul. His magnificence was pro- 
portionate to his sins, but his perpetual masses, and the 
world, did not endure together. 


‘This was a king in so far after the heart of the 
modern Oxford divines, 

There is not more sound thinking, more pro- 
found sagacity displayed in any part of this work 


velopment of the character of Edward the Sixth. 
Iie deseribes him as— 


A boy-king, and a puppet-prince, invested with su- 
preme power, acting without any volition of his own. 
Weare prepossessed in his favour by his laborious diary. 
lt is however remarkable that no solitary entry made 
in that book of life, no chance effusion, disturbs the un- 
interrupted equanimity. 
fur the decapitation of his two uncles, or jots down the 


burning of Joan of Kent, an Arian, and another of a _ 


beauty. 


which requires to be carried on by coercicn will long 
appear ambiguous to the better-tempered. The bigotry 
as well as the puerile taste of the prince appeared when 
he composed a comedy or interlude against * The Whore 
of Babylon” and “ The False Gods;” but the brawls of 
polemics, at least, are more tolerable than torture and 
the sacrifice of fire. 

Our author has expatiated with fondness on such 
genial themes as the characters of More, Raleigh, 
Hooker, Spenser, Shakspeare, and Sir Philip Sid- 
ney ; and if he has not discovered much that is 
new regarding those fixed stars of English litera- 


> ture, he has, by disposing the old materials in the 


best lights, added not a little to their grace and 
The work also contains many chapters 
on such curious or recondite subjects as the First 


Jesuits in England; Reginald Scot's Discorerie 


of Witchcraft; The Books of the People; The 
First Printer ; The First Libraries ; The difficul- 
tiesof Primitice Authors ; On Pamphlets ; and many 


subjects of a similar kind, all bearing on that com- 


Mr. D’ Israeli. 


Whether the young king signs | 


: prehensive subject, which, in one sense, embraces 
than in the author’s estimate of the probable de- | 


all others—the History of our Literature. Perhaps 
no man is so well adapted, by his peculiar studies, 


-as Well as by his tastes and powers—by his idio- 


syncrasy, as it were—to tell us of Dr. Dee the 
occult philosopher, or of the Rosicrucian Fludd, as 
We are glad to find him bearing 
with a lenient hand on the follies and meanness of 
the great and wise, who are still but men, in his 


sketches of More, Raleigh, and Bacon, since to man- 


Dutchman, a Socinian, or records how a live goose sus- | 
9 t a) 


peuded had its head sliced off by those who run at the 


ring, they seem equally to be matters of course, and by | 


lim were only distinguished by their respective dates. 
A nation’s hope has always been the flattering painter 
of every youthful prince who dies immaturely; in the 
royal youth is lamented the irreparable loss of the fu- 
ture great monarch. 


But his father had been the most | 


glorious youthful prince who ever adorned a throne; and | 
it would be hard to decide, by the heartless chronicle of | 


Edward, whether such an imperturbable spirit would 
have closed his life as a Nero ora Titus. This unhappy 
young prince must have felt the utter misery of his con- 
dition, for his was that curse of power, when in its exer- 
cise power itself becomes powerless, while its hands 
luust be directed by another’s. Had the reign of Ed- 
Ward the Sixth been prolonged, we should have had a 
olemical monarch, if we may judge by a collection of 
‘eXts of Scripture, in proof of the doctrine of justifica- 
ou by faith, which exists in his own handwriting, writ- 
‘a in French, and dedicated to his unele. 

This was a calamitous period for the nation; we de- 


rive little consolation when we discover that not more | 


‘ian three centuries ago our ancestors Were a semi-bar- | 


“arous race! We seem to be consulting the annals of 
“ie Asiatic dynasty, when we see a royal nephew tran- 
wily affixing his signature to the death-warrants of 
“3 uncles; imprisonment or exile would have been too 
‘ender for these state-victims; we see one brother at- 
taunted by another, and the scaffold finally receiving 
th; and a Queen of England, in the captivity of the 


@ fm. » ‘ 
This alludes to a well-known story of an old priest, 
wh 


"us, persisted in the error, alleging that be hated all 
WYelties, 


| 





®, having blunderingly used mumpsimus for sumpsi- | 


ou 


kind their errors and weaknesses have long become 
innoxious, 

We do not pretend, in these few and hasty pages, 
to give an adequate account of a voluminous and 
comprehensive work, which, though it comes be- 
fore the world in an unfinished state, has neverthe- 
less, fora long series of years, occupied the time of 
aman of letters, and which is closely connected 
with those studies which he has pursued for more 
than a half century. In proceeding with our im- 
perfect notice, a few brief specimens, in different 
styles, will better explain the author's right to 
the title he has assumed for his work, and its true 
character, than anything that we could say : 

THE MONKISH WRITERS, 

No monastic writer, as an historian, has descended 
to posterity for the eminence of his genius; for the same 
stamp of mind gave currency to their works. Woe to 
the sovereign who would have clipt their wings! then 
“tongues talked and pens wrote’ monkish. There was 
a proverb among them, that “ The giver is blessed, but 
he who taketh away is accursed.” None but themselves 
could appeal to Heaven, and for their crowned slaves 
they were not penurious of their beatitude. They knew 
to crouch as well as to thunder. They usually clung to 
the reigning party; and a new party or a change of 
dynasty was sure to change their chronicling pen. Hall, 
the chronicler of Henry the Eighth, at the first moment 
when it was allowable to speak distinctly concerning 
these moukish writers, observed, “These monastical 
persons, learned and unliterate, better fed than taught, 
took on them to write and register in the book of fame 
the arts, and dvings, and politic governance of kings 
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and princes.” It seems not to have occurred to the 
chronicler of Henry the Eighth that, had not those monks 
“taken on them to write and register,” 
had no “ Book of Fame.” It is a duty we owe to truth 
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we should have | 


to penetrate into the mysteries of monkery ; but the | 


monks will always retain their right to receive their 
large claims on our admiration of their labours. 


We pass a brilliant and somewhat ambitiously | 


written chapter on the literary character of Henry 
the Eighth, and come to the Books of the People, 
as they were found in and before his age. 

The people of Europe, who had no other knowledge 
of languages than their own uncultivated dialects, seem 
to have possessed what, if we may so dignify it, we 
would call a fugitive literature of their own. 


It is ob- | 


vious that the people could not be ignorant of the im- | 


portant transactions in their own land; transactions in 
which their fathers had been the spectators or the 
actors, the sons would perpetuate by their traditions; 
the names of their heroes had not died with them in 
the battle-field. Nor would the villain’s subjection to 
the feudal lord spoil the merriment of the land, nor dull 
the quip of natural facetiousness. 


Before the people had national books they had na- 
tional songs. Even at a period so obscure as the days 
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tale from some romance; such as the popular Fah)jjay . 
which form the amusing collection of Le Grand. = 
These proverbs and these fables, these sones a, 4 


these tales,—all these were a library without books. t 
the day arrived when the people had books of theip 
own, open to their comprehension, and responding ; 
their sympathies. . 
A catalogue of the chap-books whieh then fury. 
ed the library of the people, is given, includinge. of 
course, Gruy of Warwick, Tom Thumb, and Ja, 1 
the Giant Killer: and we have also a list of th, 
People’s Books of France, Germany, and Italy 
The section of the work entitled The Jar agaiy.. 
Books, oy rather against the free diffusion of Kn : 
ledge among the people, is much more ln portan 
The true character and awful tendene vy of that ne 
ous machine which, at its first discovery, Was only 


iy 


viewed as it facilitated the process of making 


copies of a monkish chronicle or metrical romance, 
was not all at once suspected, The king, the 
archbishop, or some great noble, patronized the 


‘Ingenious toy by which copies were multiplied, 


of Charlemagne, there were “ wost ancient songs, in which | 


the acts and wars of the old kings were sung.” These 
songs, which the secretary of Charlemagne has informed 

, were sedulously collected by the command of that 
great monarch, are described by the secretary, accord- 


ing to his classical taste, as barbara et antiquissima car 


mina: “ barbarous,” because they were composed in the 
rude vernacular language; yet such was their lasting 
~— that they were, even in the eighth century, held 
tu be “ most ancient,” so long had they dwelt in the 
minds of the people ! : = ‘ 

Our miserable populace had poets for themselves, 
whose looser carols were the joy of the streets or the 
fields. 
artless effusions, for these songs have perished on the 
lips of the singers. The monks were too dull or too 
cunning to chronicle the outpourings of a people whom 
they despised, and which assuredly would have often 
girded them to the quick. A humorons satire of tla 
kind has stolen down to us in that exquisite piece of 
drollery and grotesque invention, “ The Land 
kaigne.” They had historical ballads which were re- 
hearsed to al) listeners; and it was from these “old 
ballads, popular through succeeding times,” that Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury tells us, that “he learned more 
than from books written expressly for the information 
of posterity,” though he will not answer for their pre- 
cise truth. The v had also politic al ballad: 5 . 

At a period when we glean nothing from any litera- 
ture of the people, we find that it had a positive exis- 
tenee: for two chronicles and a collection of tales and 
theological poems were furnished for them in their na- 
tive idiom, by writers who unquestionably sought for 
celebrity. The people, too, had what in every age has 
been their peculiar property—all the fragmentary wis- 
dom of antiquity in those * Few Words to the Wise,” 
so daily useful, or so apt in the contingencies of human 
life; proverbs and A&sopian fables, delightedly trans- 
mitted from father to son. The memories of the people 
were stored with short narratives; for a startling tale 
Was not easily forgotten. They had songs of trades, 
appropriated to the different avocations of labourers. 
These were a solace to the solitary task-worker, or 
threw a cheering impulse when many were employed 
together. Such Hall aptly describes as 


Sung to the wheel, and sung unto the payle. 


These songs are found among the people of every 
country; and these effusions were the true poetry of the 
heart, which kept alive their social feelings. The people 
had even the greater works brought down for them to a 
diminutive size; the lays of minstrelsy were usually 


| 
| 


| stirring age snd ei age for books. 


quite unsuspicious of the siumbering streneth of 
this infernal machine ; but the war against know- 
ledge, which has been carried on ever since with 
vigour and varied success, was speedily proclaimed, 


The day of portents was not slow in its approach—a 
Under Henry 
the Kighth, hooks became the organs of the p: USS]ONS of 


! 
, mankind, and were not only printed, but spread about: 


Unfortunately we only learn that they had such | 


fragments of the metrical chronicles, or a disjointed | ful,” 


for if the presses of England dared not disclose the haz- 
ardous secrets of the writers, the people were surrepti- 
tiously furnished with English books from foreign presses. 
It was then that the je alous Vv of the state opened its 
hundred eyes on the awful track of the strange omni ipo- 
tence of the press. Then first began that War against 
Books unk has not ceased in our time. 

Perhaps he who first, with a statesman’s prese lent 
view, had contemplated on this novel and unknown 
power, and, as we shall see, had detected its insidious 
steps stealing into the cabinet of the sovereign, was the 
great minister [ Wolsey] of this great monarch. 
been surmised that the cardinai aimed to crush the head 
of the serpent, by stopping the printing press in the 
monastery at St. Albans, of which he was the abl 
for that press remained silent for half a century. In @ 
convocation the cardinal expressed his hostility against 
printing ; assuring the simple clergy that, if they did 
not in time suppress printing, printing would suppress 
them. This great statesman, at this early period, had 
taken into view its remote consequences. Lord Herbert 
has curiously assigned to the cardinal his ideas as ad- 
dressed to the pope :—* This new invention of printing 
has produced various effects of which your holiness can- 
not be ignorant. If it has restored books and learning, 
it has also been the oceasion of those sects and schisms 
which daily appear. Men begin to call in question the 
present faith and tenets of the church; and the laity 
read the Seriptures, and pray in their vulgar tongue. 
— this suffered, the common people might come to 
believe that there was not so much use of the clergy. If 
men were persuaded that they could make their own 
way to God, and in their ordin: iry language as well as 
Latin, the authority of the mass would fall, which would 
he very prejudicious to our ecclesiastical orders. The 
mysteries of religion must be kept in the hands of priests 

“the seeret and arcanum of church government. 
thing remains more to be done than to prevent further 
apostacy. For this purpose, since printing could not be 
put down, it were best to set up learning against leart- 
ing ; and, by introducing able persons to dis spute, tort 
pend the laity between fears and controversies. Since 
printing « cannot be put down, it may still be made uses 
Thus the statesman, who could not by a single 
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plow annihilate this monster of all schism, would have 
wrestled with it with a statesman’s policy. 

The cardinal at length was shaken by terrors he had 
never before felt from the hated press. This minister 
had writhed under the printed personalities of the rabid 
sxeton and the merciless Roy ; but a pamphlet in the 
form of “ The Supplication of Beggars” is a famed in- 
vective, Which served as a prelude to the fall of the 
minister. 

The first struggles of the printers and publish- 
ers, Whose callings were then united, against those 
patents, which have lasted to our own day, is no- 
ticeable from the fact, that free trade prospered 
even then in despite of monopoly, to the extent of 
jemonstrating what were its native energies, and 
what might have been its triumphs if untram- 
melled. The section affords a brief history af the 
English press. 

There is an able section tracing the rise and pro- 
gress Of that other formidable agent in modern so- 
ciety, which has been christened Public Opinion ; 


which first began to take a visible shape during | 


the reign of Henry the Eighth, and the struggles 
of the Reformation: and which, in the reign of 
his daughter, had become a formidable power, 
which it was the object of her wary ministers to 
direct and control. This section also affords a bril- 
liant historical picture of the transition and the 
rapid advancement of English society in the Eliza- 
bethan period, when there was first found a soil in 
which public opinion might take root andgerminate. 


When Elizabeth ascended the throne, there was yet 
no recognised * public ” in the commonwealth ; the 
people were mere fractional and incoherent parts of so- 
ciety. This heroie queen, whose position and whose 
masculine character bear some affinity to those of the 
great Catherine of Russia, had to create a“ people” 
subservient to the very design of advancing the regal 
authority in its ascendancy. 
queen Was that of her ancestors ; but the same jealousy 
of the aristocracy turned her genius to a new source of 
influence, unknown to her progenitors, and which her 
suceessors afterwards hardly recognised. In the awful 
mutations through which society had been passing, some 
had been silently favourable to the queen’s views. The 
population had considerably risen since the reign of 
Henry the Seventh. Property had changed hands, 
andtaken new directions ; and independent classes in 
oclety Were rising fast. 

The great barons formerly had kept open houses for 
all comers and goers ; five hundred or a thousand * blue 
coats” in a single family crowded their castles or their 
mansions ; these were “trencher slaves” and “ swash- 
dueklers ;” besides those numerous “ retainers” of great 
lords, who, neither menial nor of the household, yet 
yielded their services on special occasions, for the privi- 
ege of shielding their own insolence under the ostenta- 
tous silver “ badge,” or the family arms, which none 
might strike with impunity, and escape from the hosti- 
ty of the whole noble family. In the opening scene of 
Romeo and Juliet our national bard has perpetuated the 
‘usdlence of the wearers with all the reality of nature 
and correctness of custom. Such troops of idling parti- 
“ais Were only reflecting among themselves the feuds 
and the pride of their rival masters; shadows of the 
‘te civil wars which still lingered in the land. 

The first blow at the independent grandeur of the 
wobles had been struck by the grandfather of the queen ; 
‘te second was the consequence of the acts of her father. 

® hew proprietors of the recently-acquired abbey- 
4uds, and other monastic prope~ty, were not only cour- 
“ers, but their humbler dependents ; many of them the 
“mmissioners who had undervalued all these manors 
ind lordships, that they might get such “ Robin Hood’s | 
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pennyworths” more easily by the novelty of * begging” 
for them. These formed a new body of proprietors, who 
gradually constituted a new gentry, standing between 


the nobles and the commonalty ; and from the nature of 


their property they became land-jobbers, letting and 
underletting, raising rents, enhancing the prices of com 
modities, enclosing the common lands, and swallowing 
up the small farms by large ones. There arese in con 
sequence a great change in agricultural pursuits, no 
longer practised to acquire a miscrable subsistence ; the 
land was changed into a new mine of wealth ; and among 
the wealthiest classes of English subjects were the 
graziers, who indeed became the founders of many) 
families. 

The nobles found their revenues declining, as an 
excess of expenditure surprised them; this changeable 
state only raised their murmurs, for they seemed insen 
sible to the cause. Their ancient opulence was secret!) 
consuming itself ; their troops of domestics were thinned 
in numbers; and a thousand families disappeared, who 
once seemed to have sprung out of the soil, where whole 
yvenerations had flourished through the wide domains o: 
the lord. A great change had visibly occurred in the 
baronial halls. The octogenarians in) Liza) «th’s later 
days complained that the country was depopulatine 
fast; and the chimneys of the great mansions which had 
smoked the year round, now scarcely announced * a 


~ merry Christmas.” 


A transition from one state of sox lety to another will 


always be looked on suspictously by those who may 


'deem the results problematical; but it will be eageris 


| reminiscences of the warmth of the abbot’s kitehe: 


The policy of the maiden | 


| land, some low Latin words in their * pedlar’s Frene! 


opposed by those who find the innovation unfavourable 
to themselves. The results of the new direction of 
landed property, incomprehensible to the nobles, were 
abhorrent to the feelings of the people. Among “the 
people,” that is the populace, there still survived tender 
and many a wayfaring guest could tell how erst by 
ringing at the monastic gate the wants of life had been 
alleviated. The monks, too, had been excellent land 
lords, living amid their tenants ; and while the hushband- 
men stood at easy rents, the public markets were r 

gularly maintained by a constant demand. Inthe break- 
ing up of the monasteries many thousands of persons had 
been dispersed; and it would seem that among that 
sturdy community of vagabonds which now rose over the 


. 


; 


as the canting language they devised is called, indicate 
their origin from the familiar dialect of the e} 
scholars of the late monastic institutions. | 
The commotions which rose in all parts of the countrs 
during the brief reign of Edward the Sixth were inst: 
gated by the ancient owners of these lauds, who « 
ceiving that they had been disinherited by the spoliate: 


ected poor 


| thus weakly they avenged their irrecoverable loss: 


. 


nor did such leaders want for popular pretences among 
ch discontented populace, who, us they Imagined, were 
themselves sufferers in the common cause. We are yy)- 
formed, on the indubitable authority of the diary of the 
youthful Edward, that “ the peorie had conceived a won 
derful hatred against GENTLEMEN, whom they held as their 
enemtes.” The king seems distinctly to distinguish the 
gentry trom the nobility. 

fn the decline of the great households a result how- 
ever occurred, which tended greatly to improve the in- 
dependent condition of * the people.’ The manual arts 
had been practised from generation to generation, the 
son succeeding the father in the wide domains of some 
noble ; but when the “reat lords were contracting the 
scale of their establishments, and failed to furnish ocen- 
pation to these dependents, the mechanies and artificers 
took refuge in the towns; there localized, they were 
tanght to reap the fruits of their own daily industry ; 
and as their labour became more highly appreciated, 
and the arts of commerce were more Closely pur- 
sued, they considerably heightened the cost of those 
objects of necessity or pleasure which supplied the wants 
or the luxuries of the noble. Ip becoming citizens, they 
ceased to be mere domestics in the great households; # 
separate independence was raised between the lord and 
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his mechanic ; the humble class lost something in leaving 
the happy carelessness of life for a condition more anxious 
and precarious ; but the influence of the noble was no 
longer that of the lord paramount, but simply the influ- 
ence of the customer over the tradesman ; “* an influence,” 
as Hume shrewdly remarks, “ which can never be dan- 
gerous to civil government.” 

We now distinctly perceive new classes in civil so- 
ciety rising out of the decline of the preponderating 
power of the great barons, and of the new disposition of 
landed property ; the gentry, the flourishing agriculturist, 
and those mechanics and artificers who carried on their 
trades, independently of their former lordly patrons ; we 
now, therefore, discern the first elements of popularity. 

There was now “a people” who might be worthy of 
entering into the views of the statesman; but it was a 
divided people. Among them, the queen knew, lay con- 
cealed her domestic enemies ; a more novel religion than 
the new was on the watch to shake her established 
church; and no inconsiderable portion of her subjects in 
their papal consciences were traitors. The arts of junc- 
ture, or the keeping together parts broken and separated, 
making hearts compliant which were stubbornly opposed 
to each other, demanded, at once, the firmness and the 
indulgence of the wisest policy ; and such was the ad- 
ininistration of Elizabeth. 


No part of this elaborate, if fragmentary work, 
is more agreeable in subject, more elegant in style, 
or sv likely to be generally popular, as the ram- 





bling essays, half biographical, half critica ly on 
Spenser, 5 Sidney, Raleigh, and those master-s; pirits 
of early English eeratere, who are quite as inte. 
resting and memorable in their personal history 
as in their great works. It is those desultory 
criticisms, guesses, and accidental hints, throw 
out from a fertile mind, which will give the work 
a peculiar charm with the literary lounger, Jy 
this respect much of it resembles the after-break- 
fast conversation, the dialogues full of point and 
amenity, of a party of learned men, in whom dry 
scholarship has not destroyed sympathy with any 
of the forms in which the venus of a people are 
manifested. Mr. D’Isracli tinds beauty in them 
all; and displays a healthful and nearly a univer- 
sal relish. For him the Saxon clvoniclers are not 
tov homely and rude; Piers Ploughman, or, to come 
far downward, Sir Philip Sidney, too quaint, nor 
Drayton, too minute and tedious. le has not mere 
charity, but a hearty liking for them all—even to 
the most obscure of the tribe ; and loving all sorts 
of authors and adepts, he reserves his severity for 
the statesmen. We can only hope that Mr, D’Is- 
‘acli’s hook will be received in the same spirit in 
which it is conceived. 


CHAPTERS ON ENGLISILD POETRY. 
MOORE, KEATS, CRABBE, CAMPBELL, AND ROGERS, 


(¢ untinued from our Augit st No.) 


CHAPTER Lil, 

Ir is fitting that Moore should follow Byron, 
though not so much so that he should be asso- 
ciated with Keats. They are here classed together, 
however, on account of the principal characteristic 

both being the same, although exhibited in a 
very different manner, Luxuriance, in all likeli- 
hood, will be the peculiar feature attributed 
them in future criticism. 

There are two potential names we have been 
accustomed to hear spoken with an unaccounta- 
ble flippancy. ‘The first of these is Southey, the 
second, Moore. And yet the character of Moore, 
both as a poet and a patriot, is such as to merit 
the highest respect. He has served his country as 
few Irishmen have done, and in a manner most 
allied to their nature, as well as his own, by the 
pathos of injured teeling andthe satire of urbane wit. 

Moore’s study of the ILrish melodies, which are 
almost all plaintive, and the taste towards which 
Byron led, and which considered a shade of ime- 
lancholy iecessary to beauty, coincided in his 
mind to produce that sentimental affectation, which 
is one of the worst evils of his works. [By such 
passages as these— 

Oh, ever thus from childhood’s hour 
i've seen my fondest hopes decay; 
] never loved a tree or flower, 
isut ‘twas the first to fade away. 
1 never nursed a dear gazelle 
To glad me with its soft black eye; 
But when it came to know me well, 
And love me, it was sure to die. 
This brilliant writer, and as brilliant man of the 








world, hias coutributed to a result the most foreign 
his nature. But this, however, is only a ca- 
sualty,—there are correctives enough in his works 
for such feelings ; but the fashionable taste picks 
up whatever is akin to itself, and reacts upon the 
author, and thus these verses are the most gene- 
rally admired of all Meore’s poetry.  Revelling 
in all riches, and animated with vivid enjoyment, 
his tales have a foolish air of melancholy that 
suits but ill with their other qualities. Sheridan 
said well of him—* that there was no man who 
put so inuch of his heart into his fancy as Tom 
Moore: that his soul seemed a particle of fire se- 
parated from the sun, and always fluttering to get 
back to the source of light and heat.” The gor- 
eeous voluptuousness of the East is too little for 
him: he adds whatever is bright or rare in antl- 
quity or art; he covers the exquisitely inwrought 
pavement with flowers, and winnows the air with 
scented fans; and then, by way of heightening 
the luxury, makes the inh tbitants of this artificial 
paradise the unhappy objects of our sympathy. 
Thus the enchantress in the “ Fire-worshippersy’ 
who lives on flowers, a fine unearthly life, when 
she is supplied with her favourite blossoms, 
Sending to drink their balmy airs, 
As it she mixed her soul with theirs, 


| 
| recalls in her song no images but those of a regret 
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I know where the wing’d visions dwell, 
That around the night-bed play; 

} know each herb and flowret’s bell, 
Where they hide their wings by day. 
Then hasten we, maid, 

‘To twine our braid, 
To-morrow the dreams and flowers will fade. 

Delightful all these verses are, and vet not half 
« delightful as many he has given us. But when 
we ask ourselves why they are so, the question 
‘s somewhat more difficult to answer to our reason, 
than to acknowledge to our sense ; it is, in short, 
, species of deceit: and even those who would 
assent to the truth of the proposition, that the best 
philosophy of life is to be comfortably cheated, ere 
not contented with it. The charm rests on the 
principle ¢ of contrast, and that principle refined 
upon to its furthest. 

In this respect, as well as others, Moore’s poetry 
has, in stvle, a strong resemblance to Byron’s. So 
much is this the case that, in a critical analy sis for 
the purpose of classifying our poctical writings, 
these two may be almost comprehended under the 
same category. Hedid for the lovely what Byron 
did for the darker passions: concentrating them 


the like and sympathetic, he decorated the objects 


of sense hy sweet faney, and diluted the gem of | 


love in the wine of the senses. Not only did he 
“paint the lily, gild refined gold, and add fresh 
perfume to the violet,” as Hazlitt says of him, 
but he makes the lily more beautiful by its Juxta- 
position to the rose, and extracts the sentiment 
from the jessamine flower by its neighbourhood to 
theivy. This sort of poetry oversteps the bounds 
of simple refinement—that is, refinement retaining 
for its object the enjoyment of natural pleasures— 
it is refinement becoming diseased, as a vast accu- 
mulation of wealth tends to make it. His writings 
and those of Byron would almost make us believe 
that the poetry of former artificial ages was worth 
nothing, and that there never was such a thing as 
the Art (technically speaking) of poetry until 
they invented it; and what they invented they 
have completed. But man cannot live by bread 
; and most assuredly not by smiles, and 
ge less by tears. Thus has Moore contributed 

sshare to the grand revolution, and assisted us 

deen broadly and definitely the distinction 
tween sense and soul,—the organic body and the 
living thoueht by which that body zs, 

Moore has done more than this. He and Southey 
have extended the charm of the affections further 
than had heen done before ; they have dealt with 
them the same, whether the sce nery of their poetry 

asin Persia, or Arabia, or at home : they have 
represented the same passions every where, and 
verlooked the modifications of the moral nature 
whic helimate and faith induce. Heretofore it had 
ven otherwise : we were accustomed to describe 
‘riental life with a self-congratul: iting sanctimony, 
and wilful colouring of prejudice, The tales 
" hic h had followed on the transl: ating of the Ara- 

lan Nights were no e xception to this. They were 
lifelos ‘,and mere vehicles for their morals ; being 
"ly chosen for the convenience of their machinery. 


alone 


in ( 


KEATS, CRABBE, &e. G40) 
The author could address Mahomet without bring- 
ing on himself the charge of disrespect to religion 
which the use of the name of God in that way 
might have done. Now we make the inhabitants 
of that 
Sweet Indian land 

Whose air is balm, whose ocean spreads 

(Yer coral rocks and amber beds ; 

Whose sandal groves and beds of spice, 

Might be a Peri’s paradise, 
offer their adoration in the same spirit of love and 
hope to the same great Spirit who claims the tem- 
ples and the censers more near home. We now 
refer religion to its source, to the well-spring of 
the heart, and separate it quite from the polemical 
conditions to which it has been annexed by our 
forefathers. Matters of faith are above, and would 
he impertinent in the present writing ; we speak 
not of them, and this Moore has also avoided doing. 
But he has assisted in extending the brotherhood 
of our common nature to all; and this is Christi- 
anizing the world. In the story of the Peri, the 


outcast of paradise wanders about in search of the 


gift that is most dear to heaven. First she caught 


| the blood-drop of a warrior fighting for liberty. 
into essence 3 making harmonies by congregating | 


* Sweet,” said the angel, as she gave 

The gift into her radiant hand; 

* Sweet is the welcome of the brave 

Who die thus for their native land ;— 

But see, alas! the crystal bar 

Of Eden moves not; holier far 

Than even this drop the boon must be 

That opes the gate of heaven for thee 
Next she receives the sigh of a maiden, whose af- 
fection for her lover was stronger than that for 
life ; but 

“Not yet,” 

The angel said, as with regret 

ife shut from her that glimpse of glory. 
search again, and it is a tear of 
penitence Which at last admits her into heaven. 

The great chamberlain Fadladeen’s choice sen- 

tence of criticism on this poem: ‘ And this is 
poetry ! this flimsy manufacture of the brain, 
Which, in comparison with the loftv and durable 
monuments of genius, is as the gold filagree work 
of Zamora the eternal architecture of 
Kevpt !’—This criticism which Moore delivers on 
himself may be re pes ated to every poem he has 
written. But there is a time for everything, and, 
de qustibus non disputandum ; the lightest fabric 


She foes on her 


beside 


of the silk-worm may have its value as well as the 


inconsumable asbestos. It is not with these works, 
in size so much more important, that the name of 
Moore will be associated. He has done much more 
for the Irish music than Burns did for the Scotch ; 
and these melodies, like 

—— ladies from a far countrie, 

Beautiful exceedingly, 
are married for ever in the beating heart of the 
Irish nation to the pathos of his verses, 

The Irish music, indeed, has been first collected 
by means of the assistance which he rendered. 
* These airs,” he says, “like too many of our coun- 
trymen, for want of protection at home, have pass- 
ed into the service of foreigners: and the com- 
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posers on the continent have enriched their operas 
and sonatas with melodies borrowed from Ireland. 
“ But we are come,” he continues, “to a better 
period both of politics and music ; and how much 
they are connected, in Ireland at least, appears too 
plainly in the tone of sorrow and depression which 
characterizes most of our early songs.” The im- 
mense popularity of many of these lyrical pieces, 
not only in Ireland but also in this country and 
abroad, is abundant proof of the success with which 
he has performed his task, and have greatly con- 
tributed to the regeneration he so confidently anti- 
cipates. 


Like the bright lamp that shone in Kildare’s holy fane, 


And burned through long ages of darkness and storm, | 


Is the heart that afflictions have come o’er in vain, 

Whose spirit outlives them unfading and warm ! 
Erin! oh, Erin! thus bright through the tears 
Of a long night of bondage thy spirit appears! 
Unchill’d by the rain, and unwaked by the wind, 

The lily lies sleeping through winter’s cold hour, 
Till spring, with a touch her dark slumber unbind, 

And daylight and liberty bless the young flower. 
Erin! oh, Erin! thy winter is past, 
And the hope that lived through it shall blossom at last. 

Keats’ life was a short one: what share he 
would lave taken, had he lived longer, in the 
drama whose characters we are now enumerating, 
it is not easy to say; and yet perhaps he per- 
formed his part. After life’s fitful fever he sleeps 
well: and the epitaph which disappointed energies 
of body dietated, will be remembered only as a 
poetic incident In a poet’s death. 

it may be said of Keats that his character and 
enthusiasm approached more nearly to those of 
what we poetically term @ port. Ile seems to have 





studied and written, not because he loved what he | 


described, so much as that the exercise of his fa- 
culty of description gave him delight. He could 
not resist his inclination to suit ideas with poetic 
He was under a spell, and not properly 
He loved all things 


words, 
awake, reasoning and choosing. 


in proportion as they furnished materials for his | 
‘have been thus expected, his poetry affords the 


embroidery, or gave him dyes wherewith to beau- 
tify the rainbow of his verse. 
ciation of beauty must have been oppressive to 
him; he must have felt in contemplating it, as in 
his * Ode to a Nightingale” — 


l. 
My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 
My sense, as though of hemlock I had drunk, 
Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains 
ue minute past, and Lethe-wards had sunk : 
‘Tis not through envy of thy happy lot, 
But being too happy in thy happiness,— 
That thou, light-winged Dryad of the trees, 
In some melodious plot 
Of beechen green, and shadows numberless, 
Singest of suinmer in full-throated ease. 


Ife must have extended his arms with longing 
supplication for more and more power in embody- 


His intense appre- | 





most beautiful examples of imagery. 
for instance, how very grand, is the following 
metaphor :— 


Oh for a beaker full of the warm South, 
Full of the true, the blissful Hippocrene, 
With beaded bubbles winking at the brim 
And purple-stained mouth ; 
That I might drink and leave the world unseen 
And with thee fade away into the forest dim, 


4, 
Away, away, for I will fly with thee 
Not charioteered by Bacchus and his pards, 
But on the viewless wings of poesy, 
Though the dull brain perplexes and retards - 
Already with thee ! tender is the night, 
And the Queen-Moon is on her throne, 
Clustered around by all her starry Fays; 
But here there is no light, 
Save what from heaven is with the breezes blowy 
Through verdurous gleoms and winding mossy 
ways. 


. 


o. 


I cannot see what flowers are at my feet, 
Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs, 
But in embalmed darkness, guess each sweet 
Wherewith the seasonable mouth endows 
The grass, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild, 
White hawthorn, and the pastoral eglantine ; 
Fast-fading violets cover’d up in leaves: 
And Mid-May’s eldest child, 
The coming musk-rose full of dewy wine, 
The murmurous haunt of flies on summer eves. 
é. 
¥ * * * * ~ 
Adieu! the fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she is famed to do, deceiving elf. 
Adieu! adieu! thy plaintive anthem fades 
Past the near meadows, over the still stream, 
Up the hill side ; and now ’tis buried deep 
In the next valley glades: 
Was it a vision, or a waking dream ? 
Fled is that music :—Do I wake or sleep? 


He loved poetry for itself alone. His great de- 


sire was to aggrandize ideas by the dress in which 
he presented them to the reader. 
wordsto convey a feeling of objects claimed histrans- 
cendent admiration. It was never enough for him 
that the object was presented in its true light to 
the understanding ; the sense must also appreciate 
it. He wished to paint with words. 


The fitness of 


As might 


How fine, 


There was a listening fear in her regard, 
As if calamity had just begun; 

As if the ranward clouds of eril days 

Had spent their malice, and the sullen rear 
Was with its stored thunder labouring up. 


The rhythm here gives immense value to the 


sense ; it gives as much as the poorness of the 
sound of the first, second, and last lines in the fol- 


lowing passage in Wordsworth—so grand in Its 
_—takes away from the effect. 


ing what he desired, asin the stanzas following :— 


9 


Oh for a draught of vintage that hath been 

Cool’d a long age in the deep delved earth, 
Tosting of Flora and the country green, 

Dauce, and Provencal song, and sunburnt mirth! 


| 
| 
! 


Like a sea-beast crawl’d forth, which on a shelf 
Of rock or sand reposeth there to sun himself ; 
Such seemed this man, not all alive or dead, 
Nor all asleep in his extreme old age. 
Motionless as a cloud the old man stood, 

That heareth not the loud winds when they cal, 
And moveth altogether if it move at all. 


It was not enough that he should work out #® 


end by means of his poem, and raise an interest 


its progress; each notion and each image wé® ad 
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celf all important—it was a poem, and could stoop 
to no other idea or image as its superior. All this 
was the result of the fervency of youth, as well as 
of his idiosynerasy : it was the ebullience of one 
to whom to live was luxury. To feel the air fan- 
ning his face was to hima happiness like love; and 
gomething very like “the large utterance of the 
early gods,” in some parts of Hyperion especially, 
where 

The ponderous syllables, like sullen waves 

In the half-glutted hollows of reef rocks 

Come booming, 
was given him whereby to convey to others the 
plenitude of his pleasure—a pleasure not unmixed 
with pain. 

It may be inferred from this manner of defining 


Keats’ powers, that we are not to look for much | 
through his means being added to our poetry, or | 


new influences communicated to its future condi- 
tion: but itis not so. His poetry contains a moral 
as important as that of either of those already no- 
ticed. He filled an important place in the diversity 
of the age, and without him its canonical complete- 
ness would be diminished. He was not a doubter 
like Byron, nor did he seem to entertain seriously 
any thought of an abstract kind. His faith was 
in Nature: in the present and the ancient fable was 
his only theology. 

But Keats’ version of that creed, his embodi- 
ment of the Greek spirit is not his own; if it had, 
he would have been a more marvellous youth than 
we have ever beheld. Our early translations, so 
different from those that followed in the French- 
classie period, furnish a key whereby to understand 
the poetry of Keats. Inthe “ Hero and Leander,” 


e- hegun by Marlow and completed by Chapman, and 
} in other poems by the same authors, we meet with 
of passages almost parallel. His choice of subjects 
is- was exactly such as Coleridge attributed to young | 
im genius—the most remote from every-day interests. 
to He savs—* | hope I have not at too late a day 
ate touched the beautiful mythology of Greece ;” as a 
ht reproducer 7x form he was too late—in spirit per- | 
hie haps too early. It was set down to him as affec- | 
ne, tation. Besides, he did not anticipate in his love 
ing that there was a reason in passion, or that a de- 


parture from the model was sometimes all the 


ifference between truth and peculiarity. A revival | 
ran exclusive study of any phase of the human 


uind which has been passed in the advancement 


ot knowledge, is unfit for a wide and permanent 
sudience, If fable be employed, as by its nature 


the itis intended to be, and as there can be no doubt 

the ‘' was employed by those who invented it, and as 
fol- Shelley has used it in “ Prometheus Unbound,” or as 
tvelf toi theappearsto have donein “ Helena,” inshadow- | 

‘ng out of arcane matters whose simple annuncia- 

‘on would be too abstract for any faculty but that 

of pure reason, then it can never be too late to 

rply to it as a poetic vehicle. But Keats did not 

~ use it: he did not resort to it for the meanings 

which lav hid beneath, but only for the excellent 
‘Tin which these meanings were enveloped: he | 
at a0 “as a worshipper of the creature: he chose his— 

est iD “stress for the beauty of her face more than for 
‘atof her mind. Thus far his poetry is the ac- | 
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| knowledgment of a principle and no further. He 
| had not advanced far enough to add the hidden 
thought to the rare fabric of symbol. His muse is 
the statue of Pygmalion the instant before it is 
animated; and he is the sculptor lost between ad- 
miration of what he has created, and what he de- 
sires, 

The whole poem of * Endymion ” is filled with 
this feeling. His inmost consciousness is alive to 
a communion with the outward world. There is 
a language spoken to him which he cannot wholly 
‘understand. The love-sick loses himself in his 
feeling :— 





What is there in thee, Moon! that thou shouldst move 
My heart so potently?) When yet a child 

I oft have dried my tears when thou hast smiled. 
Thou seem’dst my sister: hand in hand we went 
From eve to morn across the firmament. 

No apples would I gather from the tree, 

Till thou hadst cooled their cheeks deliciously : 

No tumbling water ever spake romance, 

But when mine eye with thine thereon could dance : 
No woods were green enough, no bower divine, 

Until thou liftedst up thine eyelids fine : 

In sowing-time ne’er would | dibble take 

Or drop a seed till thou wast wide awake ; 

And in the summer-tide of blossoming, 

No one but thee hath heard me blithely sing 

And meshed my dewy flowers all the night. 

No melody was like a passing spright, 

If it went not to solemnize thy reign. 

Yes, in my boyhood every joy aud pain 

By thee were fashioned to the self-same end : 

And as I grew in years, still didst thou blend 

With all my ardours; thou wast the deep glen ; 
Thou wast the mountain-top—the sage’s pen- 
The poet’s harp—the voice of friends—the sun ; 
Thou wast the river-—thou wast glory won ; 

Thou wast my clarion’s blast-—-thou wast my steed : 
My goblet full of wine—-my topmost deed : 

Thou wast the charm of women, lovely Moon! 

Oh, what a wild and harmonized tune 

My spirit struck from all the beautiful! 





And thus it was with the poet himself. Endy- 
mion is visited in sleep by the lunar goddess Diana, 
and while awake and gazing on the white orb he 
cannot understand what influence it is that over- 
powers him. And at last he returns to this simple 
exclamation, 


Oh, what a wild and harmonized tune 
My spirit struck from all the beautiful ! 


But in truth it was not merely because it was 
beautiful that the “ gentle orb” so moved him. 
Beauty it was to the sense, but no further; the 
sentiment he experienced was inspired by the spirit 
that dwelt within. Keats was ever thus perplexed : 
the poetic and the visible world to which it was 
allied, were beautiful both, but they were more than 
| heautiful. Untroubled waters suggest peace; and 
aus we love peace we love to gaze upon untroubled 
waters. It is this coincidence we call the beautiful. 
Bright colours in quick transition remind us of 
gaiety,and coloursin gradation—as in the rainbow— 
of harmony. For their own sakes we care little 
about thein: but in Keats’ poetry the sense of 
beauty is the ultimate endeavour. There is little 
unitarianismn, and, it is to be feared, less trinitarian- 
ism inthis: it is the very threshold of the religion 
of the Greeks, but no further than the threshold. 
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CRABBE, CAMPBELL, ROGERS, 

These writers are among the most firmly fixed 
in the public esteem : their works are not of the 
order that raise party prejudices, their beauties are 
such as all can understand. They are here enu- 
merated, not so much owing to their importance, 
or their relation to the period, as from the cir- 
cumstance of their being distinct from it. They 
are (with many great names on the rolls of the 
muses) writers of verse rather than poets. They 


go about their productions with a laudable desire | 


to avoid ambiguity of sentiment, falsity of reason- 
ing, or any necessity of explanation: they are 
always innocent of these faults, but their innocence 
is the result of the wrong cause,—they are too 
timid to go wrong, Crabbe only being too strong to 
be driven from the right. 

The style of Crabbe forms a link between the 
past and the present, the days when Burke and 
Sir J. Reynolds were the great authorities and 
arbiters, and these degenerate days when Tie 
Edinburgh and Quarterly have taken upon them- 
selves a more extensive and yet more party um- 
pireship ;—between the days of Goldsmith and of 
Byron. Crabbe, in his preface to the republication 
of his earlier poems, mentions his acquaintance 
with the great men deceased, and also the fact 


of his poems having been submitted to Johnson | 


for his judgment. That the verdict of this power- 
ful mind would be favourable was to have been 


expected ; and that he—although not too ready to | 


give his meed of admiration—should approve highly 
of * The Village” and “The Library” was not 
surprising. They are poems which would be agree- 


able varieties at that time, while they are quite de- | 


ficient in variety now. Dr. Johnson said of them 
—‘“ They are original, vigorous, and elegant ;” and 
such are the revolutions of criticism, only one of 
these high qualities would be granted to them with- 
out modification when viewed among our later 
poetry. Precision of study is Crabbe’s most valu- 
able feature, and this expended on its most proper 


subjects—homely pictures of every-day humble | 


life. Poetry he looks upon as good sense in a 
modest although a holiday dress, and as a matter 


which it behoved him to improve in as he became | 


an older man, or at least that he should deprecate 
the expectation of this in hisreaders. ‘ Certainly,” 
says he, “ were it the principal employment of a 
inan’s life to compose verses, it might seem reason- 
able to expect, that he would continue to improve 
as long as he continued to live; though there is 
some doubt whether such improvement would fol- 
low, and perhaps proof might be adduced to show 
that he would not: but when to this ‘7éd/e trade’ 
is added some ‘calling’ with superior claims on his 
attention, his progress in the art will probably b- 


in proportion neither to the years he has lived, nor | 


even to the attempts he has made.” 
Crabbe is not led away by any theory, or any 


notion or affection peculiar to himself; nov does | 


he address himself to any particular class. The 
interest of his piece is never dependent on any 
doubtful moral, nor on any effect borrowed from the 
treatment it receives from him. [is whole confi- 
dence is placed on the stern delineation of actual life, 
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for the observation of which his clerics] Position 
gave him opportunity. His “ Hall” and « Parish 
Register” remind us, in their lower qualities, o¢ 
Galt, some of whose pictures are the most remark- 
ably distinct that have ever been produced. Whep- 
ever Crabbe leaves this immediate imitation of });. 
model, he fails utterly; while he keeps within i; 
his correctness is perfect. “In ¢ The Parish Revis. 
ter’ the reader will find an endeavour once more 
to describe village manners, not by adopting the 
notion of pastoral simplicity, or assuming ideas of 
rustic barbarity, but by more natural views of the 
peasantry, considered as a mixed body of persons, 
sober or profligate, and hence, in a great measure, 
contented or miserable.” This, end no more, js 
the sum of all his poems; and it is a great field he 
has chosen. This annunciation is all that he giyes 
—no merit is assumed for resorting to a purer 
mode of studv—no flattering himse!f with the 
glory of having broken through convention, (which 
| he has done in all but his metre)—no founding of 
a school, nor appealing to posterity. 

But the great correctness of detail in some of 
his descriptions is an evil more than a good, as the 
scenes he describes are of a nature we would rather 
avoid. Perhaps it ought not to be so, perhaps we 
ought to be ready to hear and to be witnesses of all 
the ills that flesh is heir to, and draw instruction 
from all of them; but still it is otherwise in ex- 
| perience—we willingly leave the siek-ward with 
its odours of sour poultices to the surgeon who can 
| assist, and the nurses who makethem. Like Lillo’s 
tragedies, they want the elevating beauty which all 
works of the imitative arts ought to possess. In his 
choice of subject, however, he has a high moral 
purpose. Crime and folly in all their forms receive 
| from his hand their punishment. He shows “ vice 
its own feature,” amply proving the truth of the 
observation— 








Vice to be hated ieeds but to be seen. 


Indeed no one could, almost by any possibility, 
vive us a more degrading sense of shame and dis- 
gust for those evils which poverty breeds ameng 
men. Elliott cannot ; there is a vindictive heroism 
about all that he writes, which dignifies his most 
miserable scenes; he appeals in anguish to us all; 
he carries the nobility of independence and man- 
| hood even into the foulest disease and most abject 
'proneness. Crabbe details the particulars, and 
leaves them unredeemed. 


i 


Now turn our view from dwellings simply neat 
To this infected Row we term our Street. 

Here, in cabal, a disputatious crew 
Each evening meet ;—the sot, the cheat, the shrew. 
Riots are nightly heard :—the curse, the cries 
Of beaten wife, perverse in her replies, 
While shrieking children hold each threatening hand! 
And sometimes life, and sometimes food demand : 
Boys in their first stolen rage, to swear begin, 
And girls, who heed not dress, are skilled in gi. 
Snarers and smugglers here their gains divide ; 
Ensnaring females here their victims hide: 
Aud here is one the Sybil of the Row, 
Who knows all secrets, or affects to know. 

Between the road-way and the walls, offence 
Invades all eyes and strikes on every sense: 
There lie, obscene, at every open door, . 
lieaps from the hearth and -weepings from the floor: 
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And day by day the mingled masses grow 
As sinks are disembogued and kennels flow. 


See on the floor what frowzy patches rest ! 

What nauseous fragments on yon fractured chest ! 
What downy dust beneath yon window seat ! 

And round these posts that serve the bed for feet ! 
This bed where all those tattered garments lie, 
Worn by each sex, and now perforce thrown by ! 
See! as we gaze, an infant lifts its head, 

Left by neglect, and burrow’d in that bed ; 

The mother-gossip has the love supprest, 

An infant’s ery once wakened in her breast ; 

And daily prattles, as her round she takes, 

(With strong resentment) of the want she makes. 


All this horror is only the naked truth: but 
Crabbe’s writings were addressed to a higher order 
than those whose moral evils he details; and it 
may be gravely asked if his poetry has done any 
qood—has had any influence in counteracting the 
curse Which has descended, and is descending with 
a mildew blight among us. And is it just to an- 
swer in the following manner the question which 
he there propounds ? 


Whence all those woes? From want of virtuous will, 
Of honest shame, or time-improving skill ; 

From want of care t’ employ the vacant hour, 

And want of everything, but want of power. 


But Crabbe has a right to answer his own question. 
He was a man of powerful as well as “ virtuous 
will,” and wrought out his own honours by per- 
severance and a cautious and sound judgment. His 
poetry stands little danger of sinking in reputation ; 
it never attained a great height, and will never be 
moved from the elevation it has rested on, 

And this is also the case with Campbell. Pos- 
sessed of a more adorned mind than Crabbe, and of 
a thousand-fold more vivid and ambitious fancy, 
he has chosen nearly as safe, though not so justly 
poetic, ground, The fortune of the “ Pleasures of 
Hope” indeed, was very different from that of the 
“ Village :” it rose into extraordinary celebrity | 





immediately on its publication ; and soon settled | 
-and line is unobjectionable in correctness, —but 


into the quiet enjoyment of the character of a 
favourite. Not a favourite, perhaps, with the 
graver and more intellectual, but a favourite with 


means nobody, or at best that no one is offended, 
His lyrical poems are the best of his productions, 

and some of them are exceedingly fine. The 

honour of having done something towards gaining 


this is only a negative praise. 
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honours. ‘“ The Battle of the Baltic,’ “ Hohenlin- 
den,” and others, will be remembered and admired 
by all who remember and admire the events they 
celebrate. The popularity of the * Pleasures of 
Hope,” has given that poem the principal place in 
speaking of Campbell’s works; but it is not by 
any means deserving of that distinction. Gertrude 
of Wyoming, a tale of American colonization, ex- 
quisitely told, is the poem on which the greatest 
weight of fame must rest. If it was within the 
scope of these pages to criticise the style and the 
conduct of particular poems, (except in as far as 
some general principle may be illustrated by so do- 
ing, ) this would be one to occupy us. The character 
of Outalissi is one of the finest things of the kind 
ever done :— 

Far differently the mute Oneyda took 

His calumet of peace, and cup of joy; 

As monumental bronze, unchanged his look : 

A soul that pity touched but never shook. 

Trained from his tree-rocked cradle to his bier, 

The fierce extremes of good and ill to brook ; 


Impassive—fearing but the shame of fear— 
A stoic of the woods—a man without a tear. 


One thing ought to be observed of Campbell. 
His name is identified with the struggle for liberty 
which Poland has maintained so long against the 
overwhelming force of Russia, and the other states 
who shared with it in the partition of that kingdom. 
From time to time he has raised his voice in favour 
of the indomitable Poles, ever since the publication 
of his first work in which he alluded to their wrongs 
in lines which have long been familiar to every 
one :— 


When leagued Oppression pour’d to Northern wars 

Her whisker’d pandoors and her fierce hussars, 

Waved her dread standard to the breeze >f morn, 

Peal’d her loud drum, and twanged her tru.apet horn; 

Tumultuous horrors brooded o’er her van, 

Presaging wrath to Poland—and to man! 

Rogers is still more an elegant writer than 
| Campbell, but much less vigorous. His sentences 
are composed with elaborate care, and every figure 


The reader is 


/never deeply interested, and certainly he never 
everybody, which (as has been observed) either | 


jects he has chosen. 


carries away a novel impression. True, he never 
attempts what he fails to execute. The “ Plea- 
sures of Memory,” “ Italy,” “ Ona Tear,” * On 
a Voice which was lost,” are the appropriate sub- 
And thus it is too with 


every battle which crowned the naval flag with so | Crabbe and Campbell: each of them accomplishes 
much glory during the war, has been claimed for | what they endeavour; they have been able to keep 


Dibdin. It has been said that his songs had an 
effect so salutary and so national that the seamen | 
were inspired by them to more courageous achieve- 
ments, C ‘ampbell’ s heroic songs and ballads are 
vf a higher order than those of Dibdin, and worthy 


of being associated with our proudest military 
NO. XCIV.—VOL, VIM, 


| 


the adage in mind, aut nunguam tentes, aut perfice ; 


| they have acquired a lesson which is very difficult 


i 





to learn,—they have known the boundaries of their 
powers, and confined themselves to their appropri- 


ate tasks, 
To be continued, 
3E 
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Tue office of historiographer to the Evangeli- 
cal dissenters appear to have devolved upon Dr. 
Philip of Maberly Chapel. The present work, 
however,—which is in many respects a history of 
one memorable epoch in the annals of dissent,— 
unlike the memoirs of Bunyan and Whitefield, is 
almost an autobiography, to which Dr. Philip 
merely furnishes connecting links, and a kind of 
running commentary, which is sometimes critical, 
but more generally explanatory or eulogistic. The 
work bears some marks of haste; yet it will be a 
welcome gift to the flock and friends of the de- 
ceased pastor of Kingsland ; as well as to many of 
the public at large. To the people of Scotland it 
possesses additional interest, from affording the 
first detailed account of the rise of the Independent 
congregational churches in Scotland, through 
the instrumentality of the brothers Haldane, Mr. 
John Aikman, and the subject of this memoir, 
namely, the “ Philanthropic Ironmonger of the 
Grassmarket,” the itinerant lay preacher, the pastor 
of Kingsland congregation, and finally the mis- 
sionary-general to South Africa, Joun CAaMpBeLt. 
—His Times thus form an interesting record to 
many who may be indifferent about his Lzfe. 

Independently altogether of religious considera- 
tions, and viewing the labours of John Campbell 
and his more distinguished coadjutors, the Hal- 
danes, Ewings, and Aikmans, merely in their mo- 
ral and intellectual results, they were of vast im- 
portance to Scotland. These good men could not 
prosecute their great and ostensible object without 
illuminating the darkness, and warring with the 
vice which abounded among the torpid and ne- 
glected, or reckless, of the great substratum of the 
dense population of our larger towns ; persons 
placed beyond the pale of respectable society, and 
belonging to no religious sect. It was impossible 
to inculeate Christian doctrine in any form among 
such out-lying members of civilized society with- 
out at the same time, in some degree, enlarging 
their knowledge, improving their manners, and 
laying the foundation of a purer succeeding gene- 
ration. In this duty of “excavating the Hea- 
then” of Scottish Christendom, the devoted band 
of itinerants, who started in Edinburgh above forty 
years since, held the place, in the northernend of the 
empire, of the Wesleyan Methodists in the South. 
Without committing ourselves to the approval of 
all they have either done or attempted to do, we 
are bound in candour to give the warmest praise 
to many of their objects, and unreserved commen- 
dation to many things accomplished for the good 
of the neglected poor of Scotland, which, save for 
their energetic and truly apostolic labours, and the 
impulse which these gave to both Churchmen and 
Seceders, might have been much longer delayed, if 
they had ever at all been thought of. To them, and 
eminently to the subject of this memoir, we owe, 


* One volume, with portrait, &c., pp. 590. London: 
Snow. 
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besides, the establishment of Sabbath schools, the 
circulation of cheap tracts, village lay-preaching, 
and missionary societies ; the Magdalen Asylums 
of Edinburgh and Glasgow, and several other be- 
nevolent institutions. Of nearly all of these Mr. 
Campbell could, in old age, say, as he often did, 
“Thad a finger in that pie too,’—or, “I had 
hand in that too.” Indeed his personal history js 
chiefly valuable for showing how much blessing an 
humble individual, of average capacity, may con- 
fer on his fellow-creatures, if he is full of zeal and 
devotedness, and strenuous in endeavour, when, 
like Campbell, he finds his proper sphere of use- 
fulness. In Scotland, but particularly in his na- 
tive city of Edinburgh, John Campbell must still 
be affectionately remembered by many, who know 
that originally he possessed no influence from for- 
tune orstation, no great intellectual endowments nor 
educational acquirements ; but that, filled with love 
to God and good-will to man, he possessed the 
happy knack of improving the single talent to the 
utmost. Not that, especially at the commence- 
ment of his career, he was without both faults and 
weaknesses, though they were of that inoffensive 
kind which rather excites mirth than provokes in- 
dignation. Ife seems to have possessed, by consti- 
tution, not a little self-complaisance, and to have 
been, in reality, on the best terms with himself, even 
when the most loudly bewailing his sins and short- 
comings. 

Not to speak it with irreverence, or withany desire 
to depreciate an individual whose claims to respect 
rest on the sure foundation of the good he has done, 
it strikes us, that in childhood, boyhood, youth and 
old age, John Campbell must have been exactly one 
of those canny, couthie, auld-farrand little beings pe- 
culiar to Scotland, and so exquisitely delineated by 
Galt,—one of his pawkie and gabby laddies, gifted 
with a rare mother-wit, and with a modest, but by 
no means scanty endowment of self-complaisance, 
and a vanity the farthest possible removed from 
arrogance or selfish egotism. Like Galt’s Wheeltes 
and Pawkies, John Campbell succeeded in all his 
undertakings, by sheer mother-wit ; seldom damped 
by undue and awkward diffidence, or the conscious- 
ness of incapacity. Even in external circumstances, 
and in the outer man, he was assimilated to Galt’s 
most unheroic heroes. He was a very small and 
a very dark man, bearing marks of the origin of 
the genuine Celt— 


Sinewy, short, and spare, 
And hardened to the blast. 


To complete his resemblance to Galt’s lucky 
humble adventurers, the Provost Pawkies, and Sir 
Andrew Wylies, he was early left an orphan, and 
reared by a kind uncle and aunt with as much care 
and tenderness as Wheelie’s pious grannie showed 
for her charge. There was, however, this great 
distinction : these heroes were merely worldly ad- 
venturers, ambitious, in their own way, of wealth 
and civic honours; and our hero’s ambition had 
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more exalted objects, and took a far nobler direc- 





on. 

. The good-natured vanity, which was a distin- 
guishing trait in the character of Campbell, breaks 
out, and often very pleasantly, in the autobio- 
graphy, written in old age, from which this volume 
is principally compiled. Perhaps vanity is not the 
true term for the Lonhomie, or child-like simplicity, 
of those who, being on perfectly good terms with 
themselves, have no idea of failing of the sympathy 
of others in their complacent feelings ; and which, 
instead of being a repelling or offensive personal 
quality, often becomes in these individuals pecu- 
liarly engaging—something for which they are the 
more beloved by their friends. 


Joun CAMPBELL was born in Edinburghin March | 
| write than you to read. 


1766. His father, a native of the beautiful and 
romantic village of Killin in Perthshire, became a 
thriving grocer in the Cowgate of Edinburgh, where 
he had the honour to entertain in his house the 
pastor of Killin parish, Mr. Stewart, (the first 
translator of the New Testament into the Gaelic 
language, ) when the Minister attended the meetings 
of the General Assembly. 
the youngest. He lost his father when he was but 


two years of age, and his mother before he was | 


six. Provident and trust-worthy guardians had 


been chosen for the orphans, and they were received | 
into the family of their worthy uncle, Mr. Bowers,— | 
sufficient property being left by their parents to | 


afford them a good education. 
common in Edinburgh, sixty years since, than now, 


to give boys of all conditions, above the humblest, a | 
classical education ; and the brothers attended the | 


High School ; John having been for some time the 
school-fellow of Sir Walter Scott. The class-fel- 
low he could scarcely be, as he wasseveral years older 
than Scott. It is probable, as his classical attain- 


Willie Nicoll. 

That he was the school-fellow of Scott is proved 
by a very characteristic letter written by him 
towards the close of his life, from which we copy 
an extract. 
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lodge at our house, back of the Meadows, when they 
came to visit your father. 
“4. I have had the pleasure of frequently conversing 


_ with your father, especially about the time that Tom 


Paine was poisoning the minds of our countrymen, in 


convincing them that they were miserable; a thing of 


| ever had. 
| God of heaven; and must know it, from the advantages 


' 


Of three sons, John was | 


It was much more | 


It proves, among other things, that | 
the common idea of Scott having been born and | epistle. 


which they were ignorant till he made the discovery to 
them. Hundreds of publications did your father pur- 
chase and send to different parts of the country, to con- 
vince the people that Tom Paine was in the wrong. 

“ But you ask, Pray who are you! I am John Camp- 
bell, of whom I dare say you have never heard. I have 
gone twice out to Southern Africa for a society here. 
The first time ascended up 1000 miles from the Cape of 
Good Hope; the second time, I went 1300; and have 
been twenty-four years minister of Kingsland Chapel, 
near London. 

“7 do not say, Forgive me for the length of the in- 
troduction; for it has surely taken me more trouble to 
Now, my dear sir, the object 
that I have in view in addressing you is your own and 

the public benefit. You have got prodigious talents, 
and also the ear of the public to an extent few have 
These talents, of course, you have from the 


you had in your youthful days. I think you might use 
_them to better purposes than I have observed you to 
do. You might interweave with your publications more 
of the important truths of the gospel, of which you are 
not ignorant, and in a way likely to be useful. . . . 
I trust that in the retirement and stillness of Abbotsford 
you think more seriously, my dear sir, than you make 
known to all the world. Your constant allusion to, or 
making use of scripture terms, has led me to hope so. 
You have got, sir, to the pinnacle of fame in this passing 
world; which I dare say you feel to be a pvor thing, 
I think, 
could you turn your fine talents more to the honour of God 
| and the immortal interests of mankind, you would not 
only amuse but benefit the world. 

“If my hints are considered intrusions, I hope you 
will forgive me on the score of good intentions. They 
cannot do you any harm. I stand up for you as a quon- 
dam school-fellow. Though I have been long from Auld 
Reekie, with all her faults, I love no place in the world 
with the same kind of affection. To come in sight of 


unable to cure either a head or a heart ache. 


, - ‘4 cr > 2 y } * , 
ments were never great, that he did not remain very | Arthur's Seat would make me leap a yard high at any 


long under the care of Burns’ convivial friend, | 


time. I cannot tell you the reverence with which I 
looked to Blackford Hill, when last in Edinburgh, where 
I used, when a boy, on Saturday afternoons, to seek for 
birds’ nests. Sir, you know well that you look to no 
spot in the world, ‘ with the same eyes,’ as we say in 
the north, as where you spent your boyhood.” 


No answer seems to have been returned to this 
Perhaps none could have been expected ; 


bred a Jacobite is completely erroneous ; though | but Scott has given a burlesque account of Camp- 
he might have, in part, been driven into High | bell, while the latter was an itinerant in the Orkney 


Toryism and cavalier tastes by the Whiggish and 
Presbyterian strictness of his early education in his 
father’s house. 
self to Scott, thus states his claims to do so :— 


“1. I am an old schoolfellow of yours. 
Nicoll’s class at the same time that you were, at the High 
School. Though I have never seen you or your brother 
‘ince leaving that initiatory seminary, yet, were I a 
painter of portraits, I am confident I could draw a cor- 
rect likeness of you both. 

“2. [sat under the invaluable ministry of Dr. Ers- 
kine, in the pew of George Grindlay, leather-merchant, 
West Bow, which was only a few seats from your 
father’s pew, and saw you regularly attending there; 
and J can trace the effects of it in various of your pub- 
‘ations, from the patness with which you quote many 
“ripture phrases. When I meet with them, I say, 

There is the fruit of Dr. Erskine’s labours !’ 

3. I was intimate with relations of yours—the Miss 


] was in ‘this 


Scotts, at one time resident at Lasswade, who used to | scrupuloys in following his example ;— 


| Islands, which appears in Lockhart’s Life of Sir 


_ Walter, along with those other good stories which Mr. 


Campbell, after introducing him- ,; Lockhart has received as gospel in Scott’s Journals, 


| and published, sometimes with little advantage to 
/his memory. Dr. Philip blames Scott alone for 
| shot at the righteous,” “ this contemptible 
| squib.” The anecdote is humorous of its kind ; 
' descriptive of the state of manners at that time in 
| Orkney, and no bad caricature likeness of the per- 
| son described. The good-natured, pious “ Pecht” 
lived to read it, and was not mortally offended,— 
though he appears to have been a little touchy on 
the score of stature ; but he denies having been 
taken for a Pecht, black and long as his beard may 
have been. The story appears in the third volume 
of Scott’s Life. It is so really good that, as Dr. 
| Philip has seen fit to publish it, we need not be 
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“+ There are remains of their Norwegian descent [ viz. 
of the Orcadians, or Orkney Islanders] and language, in 
North Ronaldshaw, an isle I regret I did not see. 

“A missionary preacher came ashore there a year or 
two since ; but being a very little, black-bearded, un- 
shaved man, the seniors of the isle suspected him of 
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! 
{ 


being an ancient Pecht or Pict, and ‘no canny, of | 


course. 
worthy Mr. Stevenson, then about to leave the island, 


to come up and verify whether the preacher was an an- 
cient Pecht, yea or no. Finding apologies in vain, he 
rode up to the house where the unfortunate preacher, 
after three nights’ watching, had got to bed, little con- 
ceiving under what odious suspicion he had fallen, As 
Mr. Stevenson declined disturbing him, his boots were 


The schoolmaster came down to entreat our) 


produced, which being a /ittle—little—tery little pair, | 


confirmed, in the opinion of all the by-standers, the sus- 
picion of Pechtism. Mr. Stevenson therefore found it 
necessary to go into the poor man’s sleeping apartment, 


where he recognised one Campbell, heretofore an iron- | 


monger in Edinburgh, but who had put his hand for 
some years to the missionary plough ; of course, he war- 
ranted his quondam acquaintance to be no ancient 
Pecht. Mr. Stevenson carried the same schoolmaster, 


who figured in the adventure of the Pecht, to the main- | 


land of Scotland, to be examined for his office.’ ” 

Our prophet had at this period small honour from 
some individuals in his own country. Inputing 
his exceeding zeal to selfish motives, some said, 
“that had it not been for the Missionary Society 
he might have been selling nails all his days in 
the Grassmarket ;” Dr. Philip remarks :— 

Nothing but his preaching to prisoners and the 
poor gave offence; and that did shock some orderly 
Presbyterians not a little. 





was beheld with deep interest; appearing to my bovis) 
eyes as novel as if I had been travelling among the hills 
and dales of the moon. When I beheld Pentland Hill, 
at my side, which { had only seen from afar before T 
leaped and clapped my hands with joy, thinking what 
wonderful things I should have to relate on my retuy 
to home. 
“ On passing through the village of Straiton, and see- 
ing a straight road for two miles before me, with a black 
moor on both sides, I considered it a perilous part of 
our journey, and kept pretty close to the servant: for 
not another human being was to be seen. This was * 
position 1 had never been placed in before: and glad 
was I on reaching Auchindinny briggs, (or bridges, ) 
where there were a few houses, and children at play rs 
front of them, a lovely river, and many trees clad iy 
lively green, which, after passing amidst dull black 
moors, appeared like a paradise; though fatigued, j; 
exhilarated our animal spirits, yet I began to think 
Pennycuik was a very remote region; for to all my iy- 
quiries, Whether it was near such a tree, which we saw 


at a distance, or such a hill, the answer was uniformly. 


One stickler for holy orders | 


prayed so for his mouth to be stopped, that an appren- | 


tice could not resist laughter. The lad was turned off, 
for impiety. This grieved his parents and minister, who 
had a high opinion of him. They upbraided him for 
irreverence at family prayer, in his master’s house. * How 
could I but laugh,” he said, “ when the master prayed 
every Sabbath morning, that a red hot poker might be 


stuck into Johnny Campbell’s throat that day, if he pre- | 


sumed to minister in word or doctrine ?” 

We have anticipated the regular narrative. On 
the death of their parents, the orphan boys, as was 
mentioned, went to live with their uncle and aunt 
Bowers. Mr. Bowers was, we believe, a master 
stocking-weaver in the suburban locality still occu- 
pied by that craft,—the Sciennes, so named from 
the ancient convent that stood in that neighbour- 
hood, dedicated to Our Lady of Sienna, Campbell’s 
earliest reminiscences, which in old age he relates 
with engaging simplicity, are of exploratory excur- 
sions, made in childhood and boyhood from the 
Sciennes to places in the vicinity of the city. One 
of these, describing an old wedding custom of Scot- 
land, we shall cite in his own language, as a speci- 
men of the De Foe-ish style which made him so ae- 
ceptable a writer for children :— 

“ My first long journey from home was to the village 
of Pennycuik, about eight miles distant. Such was the 
interest I took in it, that the night before I set off, I 
could sleep none, and every hour seemed to have no 
end. However, daylight at length came, which afforded 
me as much pleasure as the return of evening to the 
hardwrought labourer. With joy I jumped out of bed, 
awoke the female servant who was to be my companion 
in travel, and wondered at the number of things she had 
to do before she could start. The marriage of an ac- 
quaintance was the object of our journey, which was to 
be on foot. When everything was adjusted, we set off 
in charming spirits; and the loveliness of the morning 
increased them, Everything around as we proceeded 


No! which made me sometimes fall down upon the 
grass, expressing a doubt if there was such a place as 
the village of Pennyeuik. At last, we came in sight of 
the church-steeple, behind a rising ground ; intelligence 
as interesting to me then, as if aow 1 were to come in 
sight of Jerusalem. 

* Next day, the marriage took place somewhere at a 
distance; after which, the young couple, with numerous 
friends on horseback, came with great speed into the 
village, where almost the whole of the villagers were 
turned out to witness their public entrance. A barn 
had been cleared out for the company to dine in; tem- 
porary tables were erected, on which abundance of pro- 
visions were placed. Scotch broth, with the addition of 
raisins in it, | remember, was in great request, because 
raisins are not used except on such great occasions, 
When a plateful was handed to me, of course | first 
looked to see how many raisins were in it; and I be- 
lieve that I was not the only one in the company who 
directed their atteution to that point. When the dinner 
was finished, one and sixpence was collected from each 
person who had partaken of it; the profit from which 
was designed to assist the new pair to furnish their 


_ house, a common custom in the days of auld lang syne. 


_ All who were willing to pay for the dinner were made 


most welcome to join the party. A dance commenced 
immediately after the removal of the dinner. A table, 
on which stood a large vessel like a tub full of whisky- 
punch, was placed at the end of the barn; the guardians 
of which were the parish minister, and three or four 
elderly relations of the married people. These supplied 
every dancer with a glass of punch when they chose te 
apply, whether male or female. The fiddier, also, was 
not forgotten. All was novelty to me, for it was the 
first and last penny, or paying, wedding that I ever wit- 
nessed; for they only even then took place in the coun- 
try. It quite suited my boyish taste; for, like others, ! 
was fond of stir and bustle. I was delighted with the 
village, which contained five or six hundred inhabitants, 
and surrounded with paper-mills and fine scenery. . - - 

“T recollect nothing about leaving the place, and my 
return home; but I remember being proud, among i) 
companions, of being such a traveller.” 

His next great journey must have been made ten 
years later. It was to Perth ; and comprehended 


. 


a tour through Fife to St. Andrews, and so back 


Edinburgh. He was accompanied by one of his 





brothers. They set off in grand style, mounted on 
a couple of Galloways, careful friends having first 
estimated their expenses at thirty shillings each, 
besides horse hire—no trifling sum at the Sciennes 
in those days! This journey was no doubt a great 
event in a young life, but the next was greater 
still, It was a pedestrian excursion made to Killin 


in Breadalbane, by way of Stirling, to visit the birth- 
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place of their father, and of ali their paternal an- 
cestors so far as these could be counted ; and every 
Campbell has, or at all events then had, a tolerably 
long pedigree. Their spirits were high, and the 
mountain-dew was exhilarating ; and in those days 
there was no Temperance Societies, nor yet much 
intemperance. The juvenile tourists proceeded 
briskly to Callander, now the frontier town of the 
Trosachs’ scenery, with several handsome inns; but 
then a very poor place, having but one house of 
entertainment for wayfarers :— 


“Little,” says Mr. Campbell, “ did I think then, that a | 


schoolfellow of mine, Sir Walter Scott, was to effect 
such a change in that remote, little-known village; for 
the scenery of ‘the Lady of the Lake’ is in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. When Buonaparte shut us out 
from the continent by a wall more difficult to climb 
over than the great wall of China, families in England, 
taking a journey, selected that lake to be their object; 
consequently, every day brought many of them to Cal- 
lander, and soon a considerable inn was erected; so that 
when I visited it twenty years after my first visit, I 
found I could procure anything I could have obtained 
in the best inns in the south. They told me then, that 
often they had thirty families from different parts of 
England and Scotland, and sometimes foreigners, visit- 
ing Callander in one day. All this change was pro- 
duced by the head and pen of Sir Walter Scott, who 
was a young wnknown at my former visit; but now, 
when I write this, his lamp has gone out, and his dust 
is mingling with the dust of a thousand generations.” 


They were kindly welcomed by their relatives, and 


hospitably received in the manse of the venerable | 


Mr. Stewart, the friend of their father. They 


‘tion of heathen darkness. 


and unele offering a most pious prayer for a blessing on 
the evening exercises. From the variety that we at- 
tended to, we did not weary in the service ; indeed, | 
do not recollect one of us ever yawning during it. This 
way of keeping the Sabbath deeply impressed us with 
its sanctity. Had I heard a boy whistle, or a man laugh 
loud, or overheard the sound of an instrument of music 
from a house, | was actually shocked. We were never 
permitted to cross the threshold of the door on the Lord’s 
day, except when going to worship. Some might ¢ei- 
clude from all this that we must have been a gloomy, 
morose family, but the fact was the reverse. Uncle was 
a cheerful man, possessed peace of mind, and the pro- 
spect of a happy eternity ! , . . . ; 

“] remember an old disciple calling upon him a few 
days before his departure, when he got so animated that 
he was well heard in the next room. I remember he 
said, * When I was a bachelor, and the men in the win- 
ter time used to come to the kitchen fire at twilight to 
warm themselves for half an hour before lighting candles, 
I used to retire to my room to hold a little intercourse 
with God; for twenty years I seized that half-hour’s re- 
tirement with as much eagerness as ever a hungry man 
did his dish of victuals.” This seemed to have risen in 
his mind like Jacob’s—* God met with me at Luz!’ 

“ His intimate companions were truly the excellent of 
the earth, men of genuine piety, of prayer, and know- 
ledge of the Scriptures, whose Society was a great privi- 
lege to us youngsters. These men I have heard in prayer 
wrestling with God for the downfal of anti-Christian 
superstition, Mohammedan delusions, and the destruc- 
I have often thought since, 


how wonderful it was that it never occurred to such 
/ worthy men to ask—What can the Christian church do 


to effect these great ends ?” 


The next scene is full of character, and is exactly 
one of those which might be taken as almost a 


viewed the graves of their ancestors ; they ascended | literal transcript from Galt :— 


the lofty Ben-Lawers. They were delighted with 
all they saw, Dr. Philip relates :— 


Mr. Campbell’s father was born at the foot of the 
lofty Ben-Lawers, on the banks of Loch Tay; “ one of the 
loveliest lakes,” as he often said, “1 ever saw; extend- 
ing fifteen miles, and guarded on each side by a row of 


huge mountains, wooded to the very summit with beau- | 


tiful trees. 
small villages, which look across at each other; and the 
tops of the mountains can be seen even from the streets 
of Edinburgh, although eighty miles off.’ Mr. Camp- 
bell had this scene of his father-land before him where- 
ever he travelled; and brought the mountains and val- 
leys of Africa, as well as of Europe, alike into comparison 
with it. The villages along Loch Tay were his models 
when he selected sites, and drew plans for missionary 
settlements in Africa; for he filled his soul with the 
scene, 


Mr. Campbell prattles very pleasantly of their 
homeward journey ; which we pass to come at the 
Sabbath-evening usages of the worthy family in 
which he was domesticated—a household which 
made him never feel the want of a father’s house. 
The whole family attended public worship in the 
Relief meeting-house, in what is now called College 
Street, in which Mr. Bain then officiated. 


“ Immediately after tea, the whole family were as- 
sembled in uncle’s room, viz., we three brothers, the 
female servant, and an apprentice. Each was asked to 
tell the texts and what they remembered of the sermons 
they had heard during the day ; then a third part of the 
“estions in the Shorter Catechism were asked, to which 
we repeated the answers in rotation. He then took one 
of the questions as it came in course, from which, off 
hand, he asked us a number of questions, for the trial 
of our knowledge and informing our judgments. The 


‘ervice was concluded by singing two verses of a psalm, | had been an ironmonger. 


SO. XCIV.—VOL, iif, 


The margin of the lake is studded with | 


} 
| 





a  — 


| 
} 





“Mrs. Bowers, Mr. Campbell’s venerable aunt, used 


4 to tell with great delight the history of his first offer to 


take his turn at family worship. His brothers were 
both from home one night, and when the hour of prayer 
came, he modestly said, * Aunty, if you have no objec- 
tion, I will take the Book, and make prayers.’ Aunty 
was delighted with the proposal, and went to the kitchen 
to tell the servant—an eminently pious woman, who had 
been long in the family, and was very fond of John. 
But the good news was too much for the worthy domes- 
tic. She wept and laughed at the same time, saying, 
* Eh, sirs, I winna behuare myself at worship; and that 
will be well seen. I’m so pleased, that | am sure to 
laugh out; and yet I canna absent myself.’ Aunty said, 
‘For shame! 1’ll ding laughing out of ye, if ye dinna 
behave yourself. The lad must no’ be put out by your 
weakness.’ ‘This set all right, and he got well through 
the exercise. At this time Mr. Campbell was an ap- 
prentice to a goldsmith and jeweller in Edinburgh; and 
in this situation he acted out his principles. One part 
of his conduct is worthy of record. The players had 
borrowed from his master some jewel for a special pur- 
pose, and he was sent to the theatre to bring it home, 
when the play was over. He had never been in a 
theatre before; but he was so shocked by the levity and 
impiety he witnessed, that he resolved to pay for the 
trinket, if it was not returned next morning, rather than 
spend the evening in such a place. He found on calcu- 
lating its value, that he could afford its price, by sub- 
mitting to some privations; and accordingly he left the 
theatre, and went to family worship. He was no lover. 
The trinket was forthcoming next morning ; and thus 
both his pocket and conscience were saved. He never 
entered a theatre again.” 


Both his brothers died of decline in early life, 
and within a short time of each other, and John 
gave up his own trade of a goldsmith to carry on the 
business of his deceased brother Alexander, who 
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Ironmonger of the Grassmarket”’ soon became a 
character of some note. 

Campbell’s spiritual fathers do not seem to have 
been ministers, though he had duly attended the 
ministrations of Dr. Erskine, the then famous 
Dr. Colquhoun of Leith, and others of high evan- 
gelical repute. One of his earliest pious counsel- 
lors was a Cambuslang convert, named Duncan 
Clark ; a retired exciseman, living at Stirling, 
who sometimes visited Edinburgh, and who was 
commonly designated “ The Praying Gauger.” 
He was a very pious and primitive person ; and a 
man of some learning. He was the son of a clergy- 
man ; and his sole employment, in the latter part 
of his life, seems to have been travelling from place 
to place to attend sacraments. 


They often conversed together until it was so late, or 
rather so early, that Mrs. Bowers was obliged to leave 
short candles upon the table. But even this precaution 
did not always send them to bed in proper time. Dun- 
ean Clark’s maxim was, “I know not which world I 
shall wake in, and therefore I wish to be ready for both.” 
His walking to save money for benevolent purposes, was 
another maxim which Mr. Campbell acted upon rigidly, 
whilst able to walk ; and he had well-nigh imitated him 
in remaining a bachelor; but Mr. Newton’s advice, and 
his own good sense, taught him “a more excellent way” 
than Duncan’s, although not soon. 


Another spiritual guide, who possessed even 
greater fervour and unction, is thus described by 
Dr. Philip :— 


Another remarkable character, whose proverbial say- 
ings were “more precious than gold” to Mr. Campbell, 
was a schoolmaster in the Highlands, named Dugald 
Buchanan. They never saw each other: but some of 
Dugald’s old friends became Mr. Campbell’s early friends, 
and brought the spe// of the seraphie Celt upon his spirit, 
by quoting Kinloch-Rannach oracles. I have always 
ascribed his keen sense of the graphic and glowing sub- 
limity of the Scriptures to Dugald Buchanan, rather than 
to Dr. Blair or Bishop Lowth. He knew their works 
well, but he knew the following criticisms long before. 
A gentleman invited Dugald to see a fine painting by one 
of the old masters. After examining it, Dugald invited 
the gentleman to see a much finer one in his cottage. 
The invitation was accepted ; for no one could suspect 
Dugald of pretence or trifling, he was so modest as well 
as shrewd. Accordingly he took down his Bible, and 
placed before the Laird that Apocalyptic vision,—* The 
angel which I saw stand upon the sea, and upon the 
earth, lifted up his hand to heaven, and sware by Him 
that liveth for ever and ever, that time should be no 
more.” “Could anything be more sublime ?”” Mr. Camp- 
bell was wont to ask with triumph. 

Dugald spent a winter in Edinburgh once, whilst the 
Gaelic Scriptures were printing under his superinten- 
dence. Then he saw Shakspeare for the first time, and 
attended lectures in the University. <A distinguished 
critic quoted to him the passage— 

The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Shall dissolve, &c. &c.— 
and asked “if there was anything to equal that?” “ Yes,” 
said Dugald, “ I have an old Book at home, which con- 
tains a sublime passage on the same subject. It runs 
thus, ‘I saw a great white throne, and Him that sat on 
it, from whose face the earth and the heavens fled away, 
and there was no place found for them,” Rev. xviii. 
“ Why, sir,” said the critic, “ that is in the Bible : but 
I must confess that I never saw its sublimity before.” 

These are not traditional reports of Dugald. The late 
venerable Dr. Erskine, of Edinburgh, wrote a sketch of 
his character, in the preface to a work on the death of 
children; and I have seen a letter of the Doctor’s, in 
which he said of one of my own teachers, John Leslie, 








of Huntley,“ I have found no such man, since Dugald 
Buchanan died.” This pours a flood of light, to me 
upon his character, which enables me to shed some light 
upon the influence which the study of it had upon My. 
Campbell’s habits of thinking, and especially upon his tact 
in seizing on and showing the beauties of the Scriptura] 
language, as well as in illustrating them from the scene 
and customs of Africa. His little work entitled “ Afyj- 
ean Light,’ teems with specimens of the cast which 
Dugald’s sayings gave to his mind ; for although he had 
none of the Celt’s mystic sublimity in his temperament, 
he had a quick eye, and a keen relish, for whatever was 
beautiful, ingenious, or remarkable, as that work abun- 
dantly proves. 

John Campbell had always had habits of reli- 
gion ; and the growth of his religious opinions and 
principles, is traced from his diaries and early cor- 
respondence, probably with greater minuteness 
than some of his friends may deem altogether for 
edification. But it is always desirable to see the 
whole truth of a character, or of a state of mind. 
We cannot perceive that Campbell was so great a 
sinner as his own vanity, or love of making a figure, 
represents him; but there was both conceit, of a 
bad kind, and gross self-delusion about him, when 
he judged of the state of his neighbour publicans 
and sinners in the adjoining shops in the Grass- 
market, and compared it with his own. Of his 
complaints of the hardness of his heart, and the 
weakness of his faith, and much more of the same 
sort, Dr. Philip pertinently remarks :— 

Mr. Campbell’s heart would not have put forth all 
this hardness, had he not been trying to make it rery 
good. Had he let it alone, or not challenged it by law 
and gospel, to be pure and spiritual, it would have been 
as good a heart as that of any man who is well pleased 


s With himself. 


It was, according to the biographer, not till ten 





| 


| 
| 


years afterwards, that Campbell ‘* knew the truth 
so as to be made free by it.” Yet in this interval 
His letters and diaries show an amount of prayer, 


' meditation, and self-communing, as well as of Serip- 
‘tural reading, to which it would not be easy to find 


a parallel in the privacy of any tradesman, since the 
times of the Commonwealth. He was also highly 
esteemed by many eminent Christians, and held the 
place of clerk in the session of Mr. Baines’s church, and 
was beloved by the sick and dying poor, as a Visiter, 
whilst, like Job, he “abhorred,’ and, like Ephraim, 
“ bemoaned himself.” In fact, he stood low with none, 
but with the more sedate of his young companions ; and 
even with them, only when his levity at the tea or sup- 
per-table went beyond ordinary bounds. 

Among other means of growth in grace, he en- 
tered into a frequent correspondence with Mr. 
Ritchie, another very serious young man, also re- 
siding in Edinburgh. They appear to have been of 
different temperaments ; and each watched over 
his own mental sensations and varying moods, and 
minutely detailed them to the other as spiritual 
“experiences.” Duncan Clark did not quite ap- 
prove of this correspondence, which was indeed 
excellently adapted to foster the besetting sin of 
his pupil. He thought “ prayer and repentance 
a better exercise than this letter-writing. A single 
specimen of the correspondence amply confirms 
his opinion. After expressing great doubts of his 
real state ; and lamenting his deadness, and dul- 
ness, and hardness of heart, our young saint, who 
was seldom on really bad terms with himself, re- 





marks :— 




































“Yet I cannot help telling you, that I had much 
secetness all the afternoon I spent with (Dr.) Colquhoun. 
I was filled with wonder that the great God who upheld 
and governed the stars should look into my heart, per- 
haps to dwell, in some little degree, in such a sinful, 
trifling creature as myself. All the people in the shops 
around me are better looking than I am, yet hare no ex- 
perience of the condescending lore of God! Were a man 
to choose in the shop, I should be the last he would 
take. Such condescension is a mystery to be solved only 
in heaven. But to stop here. I am just thinking that 
there will be no drowsy heads there,and no need of pen, 
ink, and paper.—I am yours in the és 





There was much to be amended here, that Dr. 
Philip does not seem to take account of ; nor can 
we imagine with what object he has published 
such passages as the above, unaccompanied by a 
more sifting exposure, and by grave warning and 
rebuke. Here is another sample :— 


The grace which shines in the truth was “no grace” 
to Mr. Campbell, except when it warmed, melted, and 
amazed him, as distinguishing grace to himself at the 
moment. Mr. Ritchie was more cautious, and some- 
times “afraid to say of a sweet experience that it was 
from the Lord.” Once, when he could not resist the 
conviction that the Lord had visited his soul, he related 
the manifestation with great modesty, and some hesita- 
tion. Not so did Mr. Campbell treat the matter. His 
friend’s exercise had been eestatic and entrancing ; and 
he said, “Iam glad you were obliged to acknowledge 
that exercise to have been from the Lord. This was 
but your reasonable service, in such a rebellious district 
of creation. John, I think your experience surpasses 
many.’ Mr. Campbell himself had had something of 
the kind at the same time ; he therefore added, * O dear, 
itis a noble thing to have much love when we are young. 
The Lord says, he will not forget it. Now, John, if you 
and I be in Christ, there are two empty seats in heaven, | 
which will stand empty till our earthly tabernacle be 
dissolved. Perhaps angels gire place as the saints en- 
ter. If the promise of my stay in heaven was, till we 
could tell all the value and glory of Christ, it would not 
discourage me. It will take eternity todo that! "Deed, | 
John, the Lord is dandling you and me in his kind arms | 
now; but, depend on it, we shall have to walk on the 
causeway yet. This is not the first time I have trembled | 
to think of the dark days which are coming.” 





Campbell, after being greatly cast down, got 
into a happier frame, and wrote a letter to his 
more cautious friend, the other John, which en- 
raptured him. He wrote in reply :— 


“It is well your part to exalt, praise, and adore your 
loving Lord and Father. Go on, too, ye angels and 
saints, in your delightful employment. © that my soul 
were drawn out in a song! Why sigh again! It pleased 
me well to read your arguings with yourself. Unbelief | 
is not only a great sin, but also a mother-sin, and a | 
‘trangely infatuating evil. I must confess I feel a great | 
affection to you. My heart is united to you in a bond | 
of love, which death cannot break. O, dinna forget my | 
poor soul! We must watch against unbelief. One day, | 
whilst I was a boy, my mother heard me weeping in my | 
room at prayer. She asked me, why! I said, “The | 
Lord will not give me a new heart.’ She answered, | 

Dinna fear that: turn to Ezek. xxxvi.’ ‘ Ay, but,’ | 


“aid I, ‘it is no said there, that He will give it to Jock | 
Ritchie? ” 





The extreme caution, or want of faith, of “ Jock 
Ritchie” will, to many, seem ludicrous. It does not | 
sem so to Dr. Philip. It is, at least, highly char- 
acteristic. Had not Mr. Campbell become eventu- 
ally “a sober-minded, cheerful, and happy believer,” 


there would have been great indiscretion in dis- | 
tions; and in what we now hear represented as 


playing to the world his many fantastic humours. 
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At one time he was rapt into the third heavens ; 
andat another,overwhelmed with black despair, yet 
always with a reserve, as Newton seems to have 
remarked. Those consequences of an unmitigated 
theology, or of a very faulty religious education, 
which have driven many unfortunate persons into 
actual phrenzy, are strikingly revealed in what 
follows. He was now in manhood, and had just 
returned from attending his dying brother into the 
country :-— 


He durst not approach the sacramental table; “ evi- 
dences being all out of sight, and grace out of exercise.” 

° . » He had been haunted in boyhood by a sus- 
picion that, as he had two brothers, God would not save 
all three ; or that one would be left, and himself be the 
victim of Satan. His first reading of Doddridge also, 
had thrown him into terrors which suggested “ unutter- 
able blasphemies.”’ These, again, had made him so reck- 
less of eternal ruin, that he had wished himself a devil, 
and given up both prayer and hope. It was these hor- 
rors and extravagances he sat down to review and re- 
cord, when he came home ; and, as might be expected, 
they aggravated his distress. His friend also, to whom 
he wrote all this, was just the reverse of it all at the 
time. His rapture was as high as Mr. Campbell's spirits 
were low. Whilst the latter hung his harp upon the 
willows, the former tuned his to the highest of “ Ers- 
kine’s Gospel Sonnets.” One of the fearful crises which 
Mr. Campbell reviewed at this time was enough, even as 
a recc'lection, to overwhelm him, prone as he was to 
despair. It was this: “ My agony,” he says, “ like the 
flood of Noah, grew greater and greater. I drank deep of 
the cup of law-terror. I was without the smallest degree 
of hope. I was almost certain I could not live long. I 
thought I was dropping into hell. 1 was just amazed, 
that people in such a critical situation were so little con- 
cerned. I had awfully realizing views of the miserable 
state of the lost. I was often putting my finger into 
the fire, to feel something of the torment I had to en- 
dure. It terrified me so much, that it was a wonderful 
providence my judgment was preserved, and that | was 


| kept from laying hands on myself. But an over-ruling 


hand prevented all this. He delivered me from the paw 
of the lion and the bear.” 


While in his eestatic moods, he sometimes fancied 


that he had a call to the ministry. He had long 


tried to be useful in a private way, but now he 
meditated “ public service,” to “ be useful to the 
souls of his brethren.” He already paid great at- 
tention to the sick and dying; and he began to 
find safety for himself in striving to do good to 
others. With one wholesome and excellent re- 
mark, Dr. Philip concludes the account of the soul 
exercises of these seraphic correspondents — 
There can be no doubt that, had he done nothing but 
pore and ponder over his own feelings, he must have 
sunk in mind or character. There is no such security 
against undue depression as great activity in doing good 


to others; for it places one under the wing of a special 
Providence, 's well as diverts the mind from preying on 


itself. 

About this period, or shortly afterwards, Mr. 
Campbell being in London, introduced himself tothe 
Rev. John Newton of Woolnoth, and commenced a 
correspondence which had the happiest effects on 
his mind and prospects; and which helped to 
withdraw him from fantasies by directing his fer- 
vent spirit to objects of practical and active bene- 
volence. Newton became his model and his oracle. 
His example even made him for a time, from a 
Dissenter, almost a Churchman in his predilec- 
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the worst and deadest times of Moderatism, we find 
hiin saying : 

“Many things may be found in the Kirk, which she 
could well want; but I believe that the Lord has not 
altogether forsaken her. In some measure, He deee//s in 
her; and as many are ‘born again’ in her bounds, as 
in any of similar dimensions. Now, you will not wonder 
when I tell you, that I have not yet seen cause to with- 
draw from our Establishment totally. Whenthe Lord’s 
presence is gone,—if I know of this,—I will gotoo. But 
my soul knows right well, that this is far from being the 
case yet.” 


Macgill of Ayr: those heresies afterwards recanted 
and pardoned. On this subject, it is remarked 
by our Voluntary, that he had not any 


taste for religious persecution; but that he despised 
the meanness of writing against the cardinal Articles of 


t 


danes.—U pon one occasion, Newton and his young 


friend Campbell were discussing the general ques- 


| 


the Kirk, and yet eating her bread and wearing her | 


honours. It is this meanness which embarrasses national 
churches. Voluntary churches can rid themselves of 


such rogues without any appez! to civil or ecclesiastical | 


law ; but State Churches must either bring a heretic be- | 


fore their Courts, or wink at his heterodoxy ; for in | 
them, it is a breach of /eyal covenant. Hence, at this | 
time, the Church of England is in a dilemma, by the | 


Oxford Tracts. Any mitre, or chair, that would avow 
their real principles and spirit, would be as legally fur- 


feited as the crown was by James at the Revolution ; for 


these tracts are as faithless to Protestantism, as the last 
of the Stuarts was to his Coronation oath. I refer to 
this question, because the protesters against Puseyism 
now, are just doing what Mr. Campbell did against So- 
cinianism,—the only thing they can do, if they would 
not wink at insults to the Articles and Homilies of their 
Church, nor at defiance to the law; for Puseyism, how- 
ever sleek, is both. 

Campbell, however, was zealous against Dr. 
Macgill to a pitch which looked very like the dis- 
position to persecute. The slackness and tergi- 
versation of the General Assembly about this time 
disgusted him with Church Courts, and laid the 
foundation of his subsequent independency. Eccle- 
siastical corporations were as obnoxious to Newton. 

The Catholic spirit and practical sound sense 
of Newton is apparent, in many instances, in this 
volume. In speaking of Dr. Stuart, his friend and 
Campbell’s, who, it may be known, gave up his 
church at Cramond, on some question of Church 
government, and became first an Independent, and 
then a Baptist, and afterwards quarrelled with the 
Baptists, Newton remarks :— 

“Tam surprised that my friend, Dr. Stuart’s pecu- 
liarities should have made such an impression upon you. 
You know the genius of the gospel, and that the king- 
dom of God does not consist in meats, drinks, or external 
punctilios. The doctor might have been g star of the 
first magnitude, if he could have kept his station at Cra- 
mond. What a pity that such a light should be shut up 
under a bushel; and that one who had tasted the kernel 
should waste so much of his time about the shell? He 


is still a good man, but he has shrunk the sphere of his | 


usefulness, comparatively, to the size of a button. I 
trust that henceforth you will be shot-proof against all 
he can say on his favourite but dry subject. It seems 
he charges us who differ from him, with acting against 
our consciences. Is he then absolutely infallible ? Pope 
Self will not say so much; but he acts as if he thought 
so. We may think Utopia a pleasant spot; but until 
we can find it, we must be content to make the best of 
men and things as they are.” 


Dr. Philip extends these remarks to the Hal- 





tion of Episcopacy. It is but a left-handed com. 


pliment which the former, in his defence, pays to 
prelacy; nor would it hold now when the inferior 
clergy are often annoyed and even persecuted by 
their spiritual superiors, 

“ T can assure you,” he wrote, “that however stranye 
some may think it, I am glad, and have much cause to 
be thankful, that I am what and where I am. | think, 
with respect to man, we are properly the Independents, 


r . | T ishops in Engl: interfere with us 2 

He was drawn closer to Newton by their common | he bishops in England beaut 1 us no more than 
. ! : | the bishops in Italy, except in requiring us to appear 

apprehension of the consequences of the heresies of 


and answer to our names, once in three or four years,” 
“ No questions are asked, nor any fault fonnd, by our 
superiors.” Lett. a.p. 1795. A queer compliment to 
the bench,—Mr. Campbell thought. Mr. Newton added, 
with more discrimination, “ I am not very fond of either 
assemblies, synods, benches, or boards. Ministers are 
like flowers, which will preserve their colour and sceut 
much longer, if ‘kept singly, than when packed together 
in a nosegay or posy. ‘Then they quickly fade and cor- 
rupt. Their associations, in my Judgment, should always 
be voluntary and free. 

Here Newton only turned the poetry of his friend 
Cowper into prose. Campbell’s next alarm was for 
the emancipation of the Catholics; and he seems to 
have shared in the Protestant panic of Lord George 
Gordon and his fanatical or rufhanly mobs, and to 
have taken an active part. Mr. Newton showed 
him his error here; and when he wrote to the 
same sober-minded and mature Christian in the 
flaming spirit of non-intrusion, the prudent and 


| peaceful churchman replied,— 


“| have no skill on the subject of Scotch patronages. 
I suppose they are what is called /eya/, or they could 
not take place. But some things deemed right in law 
there will be, which are not quite consistent with equity. 
I believe there are as few in our nation as in any.” 


But Campbell here held by his own opinion, and 


/remained connected with the Relief Church until 


he became an openly professed Independent. Dr. 
Philip mentions his liberal opinions in_ politics ; 
but he was never a great politician, though a per- 
sonal and intimate connexion which he and some 


of his religious friends had with Watt—a man of 


equivocal character, who became the spy of the 


| government, and who was afterwards caught in his 
own snares, and tried and executed in Edinburgh for 








high treason, brought him into proximity with the 
so-called Jacobins. Watt had, among his other 
professions, been a flaming professor of religion. 
Dr. Philip does not mention the circumstance, and 
was probably not aware of it. 

Before Mr. Campbell became actively engaged 
in Missionary projects, and indeed before these 
were organized in this country, he maintained 
correspondences which made him familiar with 
the leading events in the religious world of distant 
countries, and with all the revivals of the period ; 
and had, in his own words, “a finger in every 
pie.” He enjoyed the friendship of many of the 
more eminent ministers of the time, and was 
honoured to be the almoner and correspondent of 
the pious and aged Countess of Leven, for whom he 
collected religious intelligence, or gossip. Extracts 
are given from the correspondence which are credit- 
able to both parties; though the reader is never 
permitted to forget, that between Christians of 
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humble and of high station, there is a vast dividing | 
If; at least as respects this world. And now, | 
in 1795, after our “ philanthropic ironmonger” 
had for ten years maintained the character of “a | 
lively Christian,” he was first, and finally, and | 
suddenly, converted, and found peace. He tells his | 
correspondent, the Countess of Leven, that on the | 
night of the 25th January he had such a sight of | 
God’s grace as he cannot describe. He says,— 
Since I last wrote, the Lord hath appeared very won- | 
derfully on my behalf. And what makes it the more | 
marvellous, He came unsought, and told me that, not- 
withstanding all my horrid iniquity, I was redeemed by 
the blood of Christ! After me none need despair of 
pardoning mercy. I had long had the honour of being 
thought a /ire/y Christian ; but, ah, I felt little of the 
power! Such a sight as God gave me of his grace, oa 
Tuesday, January 27th, 1795, I can searcely describe. 


He hinted something of the same sort to Mr. 
Newton, and received this gentle admonition,— | 
“ Such views have not been a part of my experience ; 
though, I hope, I likewise rest upen the simple | 
truth; but it is as it Hies in the Book.” 

He afterwards detailed at much length and with 
great fery our, his wholespiritual condition; not with- 
out having seen, we should imagine, the very remark- 
able revelations of Cowper, during a similar period 
of fiery trial and deliverance. This letter, which 
was signed F/eman, Mr. Newton sent to the Eran- | 
gelical Magazine,as he had probably been requested, | 
but without note or commentary. Indeed, he re- | 
marks, rather cuttingly,— 





“It seems that your correspondence with me was 
maintained through the who/e of your low and uncom- 
fortable state, and yet I do not recollect any remark- 
able hints of your despondency. On the contrary, you 
still supplied me with anecdotes.” 


Soon after this period he originated the Religious 
Tract Society, the first of the kind known in Great 
Britain, Dr. Philip does not seem aware that he 
was long a considerable dealer in books; and that 
he was at one time a regular bookseller, the 
frm being CamppeLh & Watiace—probably the 
first “religious publishers” in Edinburgh. About 
this time the Haldanes were first heard of, and 
Mr. Simeon of Cambridge visited Scotland. While 
he and Captain Haldane made a preaching tour, 
they also disseminated T'racts. 

The idea of village preaching seems also to 
have originated with Campbell; and when he pro- | 


jected Sabbath Schools in the villages, it was, in | 
fact, as he almost lets out, to pave the way for | 
preaching, We must here venture on a long ex- | 
tract, for it refers to an eventful crisis. There were | 
already several Sabbath schools in or near Edin- | 
burgh; and Mr, Campbell commenced one in the | 
old Archer’s-Hall, and then another in a room of the 
Dispensary in Richmond Street, procured for him 
by Dr. Stuart. He engaged proper teachers for | 
these schools. That of the Archer’s-Hall was, he 
Says, much wanted in the district. 





A merry-andrew of a preacher occupied the pulpit of | 
the parish chapel. He knew no more of the Gospel than of | 
the hills in the moon. He was the gayest man I ever | 
knew; but the most wretched in his own mind, when not | 


in company, 


This is not over-charitable to poor old Dr, John 
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Nor could he have been 
Camp- 


Touch; but it must pass. 
so constantly wretched ; he had his violin. 
bell continues,— 

“ By and by, while musing on those matters, T said 
to myself, * As yet you have only been working by de- 
putation; is there nothing you could do yourself!’ This 


_ question led me to think of a populous colliery viliage 


about five miles south of Edinburgh, in a most destitute 
situation, having only one place of worship, a Cameronian 


meeting, where there was a sermon about twice a year. 
It being about a mile tu the left of the great road, and 


not seen from it, its existence was known only as a place 
from whence coals came to Edinburgh. It was about 
four miles from the nearest Gospel minister. I knew 
only two persons in the village, who were both worthy,— 
Norman Sadler and John Fouler. To these I wrote, offer- 
ing to teach a Sabbath-evening school there, provided they 
could obtain the use of the Cameronian meeting-house, 
and collect a sufficient number of children. Soon their 


list of scholars, from eight years of age to twenty, 


amounted to about 200, who promised their attendance 
whenever the school should be opened. 

“ The use of the Cameronian meecting-house being ob- 
tained, a Sabbath-evening was fixed for the opening of 
the school. Mr. J. A. Haldane rode out with me to 
Witness its commencement. The place was crowded 
with young people and their parents. I began by 
making a distinct profession of the doctrines which I 
believed, and designed to teach unto their children. This 
1 thought, they had a right to expect from me ; and I 
am sure | acted honestly, not concealing anything from 
them. I then addressed the young people, many of whom 
I was glad to see were above fourteen years of age. I 
then pointed out the tasks they were to commit to me- 
mory against next Lord’s-day evening, from the Scrip- 


| tures, Shorter Catechism, and metre Psalms of David. 
| Mr. Haldane had not the courage to address a few words 


to the assembly, though I have many a time afterwards 


| heard him address three thousand people with perfect 
/ ease ; but these were the days of small things: orators, 


except in pulpits, were very rare. At that time I had 
never heard a layman speak at a public meeting in my 


life; indeed, such meetings as are now as common as 
| .. ‘ A . ° 
the rising sun did not exist in those times. 


The late 
Mr. Aikman, of Edinburgh, rode out with me the second 
night, when we were delighted to see the house as full 
as it had been at the opening. After I had finished the 
catechising the young people, | asked Mr. Aikman to 
address them, (who was at that time studying under the 
Professor of Divinity in the College of Edinburgh,) who, 
though one of the most diffident of men, was prevailed 
upon to do it for about ten minutes. It was his maiden 
speech, and a charming speech it was. That he was 
able to speak in public for ten minutes put him in as 
high spirits during our ride home, as we may suppose 
Peter was on the evening after his pentecostal sermon, 
which added three thousand souls to the kingdom of 
God. Oh, how many precious addresses and sermons 


| proceeded from the silken or silver lips of that man of 


God during the following forty years. 
“J soon obtained an excellent colleague to take turn 


about with me in teaching the Loanhead school, Mr. 


John Cleghorn, then a Burgher-seceder student of Divi- 
nity, who thus took the half of the labour for the whole 
of the first year. He afterwards laboured for many 
years over a large Independent congregation in Wick. 


“ Loanhead school I continued to teach for two years 
every Sabbath evening, after Mr. C. left me; and was 
encouraged by hearing, now and then, of some good 
being done, but nothing remarkable. . . . . . 

“ Example has a powerful influence on others. Loan- 
head school being a novelty at that time, and in that 
part of the country, it attracted a good deal of attention, 
and many began to desire that something similar might 
be planted in their own vicinities. The first that com- 


| menced a similar school was a village about two miles 
| off,—1 think its name was Bonnyrigs (or beautiful ridges 


of corn.) Mr, Alexander Pitcairn, insurance-broker, of 
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Edinburgh, a most respectable Christian, volunteered to It runs thus :—* The conversation I had with you cy 
become the teacher. I visited it soon after its erection, | Saturday evening, together with the example of }j; 
and gave an address to the children, after Mr. Pitcairn | Clarkson, hath roused me to press through difficulties 
had finished his catechising. . . . . .... and inconveniences, that the name of Jesus may be 
“ Another school was instituted in Dalkeith, about | known to the villagers contiguous to Edinburgh. — Lass. 
four miles distant from Loanhead, which I attended at wade seems the best place to begin with. The minister 
the opening, in the Relief Meeting, when about four or | from all accounts, is not a labourer, but a loiterer; and 
five hundred young people were present; also one inthe | the people nowise dissatisfied with scraps from Seneca 
parish church of Pennycuik, about four miles in the op- and Shakspeare. In order that they may not be alarmed 
posite direction; and one in a village near it, which was at a man preaching in a coloured coat, I wish to begiy 
taught in the Dissenting chapel.” _with a Sabbath-evening school, and after instructing the 
In all these operations he had both counsel and en- children, to sound the Gospel to the aged. I am as sure 
couragement from the venerable Countess of Leven, and, that I shall fail if God be not with me as that I breathe. 
indeed, assistance from all the Balgownie family, as But if I fail, I shall blame my own unbelief, and cheer. 
well as from others of the Scottish nobility. His reports fully bear the stigma. I have also a strong desire to 
of the schools in his almost weekly letters to her lady- , besiege Roslin next, in the strawberry season, when hun- 
ship, not only drew from her bursts of gratitude to God, | dreds visit there. It is impossible to say what may be 
and of holy anticipation of good to man, but also brought | the result of such attempts if you and my other friends 
clearly before himself the efficiency of the system, and will buck me. 1 wish your brother to be one of a village 
of his own adaptation tothe work. . . .. . board, and to consult with you and Mr. Ewing. | know 
“Thus, while these valuable school institutions were , that I shall be called imprudent,assuming, self-righteous, 
planted and increasing in and around Edinburgh,” he by my cool brethren; but I am disposed to submit to 
says, “nothing of the kind existed anywhere else | this reproach if there be any prospect of doing good. | 
throughout Scotland, so far as we knew. The thought | write, because I have not leisure to run over to your 
of this fact led Mr. J. A. Haldane and myself to under- | house.” But he found leisure, and thus threw aside the 
take a journey for a week, to promote the school cause, | letter. 
by way of experiment, and to see how much good might : ; - 
be effected ™ a week. We set off ona Mander ame From a village preacher to the regular ministry 
ing, taking some thousand tracts with us,in a oue-horse | Was but a step; and Newton, who probably per- 
chaise, distributing tracts to rich and poor as we pro- | ceived what must be, did not offer opposition, He 
ceeded. We obtained a meeting in Glasgow from a few | remarks,— 
friends of the cause of God, who were recommended to | . , 
us as active and zealous. . . . en ee | “JT am no advocate for se/f-sent preachers at large ; 


“ We also called on ministers of different denomina- | but when men whose character and abilities are approved 
tions in the towns through which we passed, and con- | DY Competent judges; whose motives are known to be 
versed with them on the subject of Sabbath schools; all | PUTS, and whose labours are excited by the exigency of 
of whom, I think, approved the plan. _ We | the occasion, lay themselves out to instruct the ignorant 
arrived at home on Saturday evening. In three months and rouse the careless; I think they deserve thanks and 
afterwards we heard that the result of this one week’s | Cucouragement, instead of reprehension, if they step a 
exertion was the formation of sivty Sabbath-evening little over the bounds of church order. If 1 had lived 
schools !” ~ | in Scotland, my ministry, I suppose, would have been in 
am , , the Kirk, or the Relief, or the Secession; and if Dr. 

lo us it appears that Mr, Campbell had long | Erskine had been born and bred among us, and regarded 
had an itch for preaching; though Dr. Philip | according to his merit, he might perhaps have been 
states he was forced by circumstances to begin to | Archbishop of Canterbury long ago. Much of our differ- 
preach before he gave up business, [lis first ap- | ae pin omg — this head may, perhaps, be ascribed 

; : oan 1e air we breathed and the milk we drank in infancy. 
pearance as a preacher arose in this manner. The | thus 1 have given you my free opinion upon your knotty 


ialdanes wished him to go out as a Missionary | point. I leave others to dispute whether the husk or 


to the East Indies; their great object at this early | the shell of the nut be the better of the two, 1 hope to 


stage having been to spread the Gospel in India. | be content with the kernel. or . 
“ But whilst you have a secular calling, it is your daty 


Mr. Newton and the Countess of Leven hoth opposed | to be active and accurate in it. Se/f likes to be em- 

this plan. Newton wrote: _ployed in great matters—grace teaches us to do small 
“] believe there is not a gentleman in Scotland more | 20d common things in a great spirit. When you are 

desirous of promoting the salvation of the Hindoos than | engaged in business in a right frame of mind, you ss 

Mr. Wilberforce and Mr. Grant; the latter has resided | less serving the Lord than when you are praying, exhort- 

long in Bengal, and he thinks that if Mr. Haldane was | Mg, er hearing.” 

now there, he would find many things very different from | But Newton rejoiced to hear of the zeal of the 


his expectations. . . . . 6 © «© © «© «© « : “a 
+“ “: * all, I apprehend, that if the consent of the | Messrs. Haldane and Aikman, and to receive good 
4 « 9 « . ! = 2 2 : 
Company is a sine qua non, Mr. Haldane will not go | accounts of their preaching tours, suggestingly re 

himself very soon. But my heart goes a pit-a-pat when | | marking,— 
think of the possible consequences of attempting to make | ; is 
| Why should not the Orkney and the Highland Islands 


such a general stir thronghout the nation. ......0 | na 
“ 1 shall not be sorry if the Lord provide you with a | deserve attention as much as the islands of the South 


yood wife. This would strengthen my hope of keeping | Sea! | hope gospel-zeal will, in due time, sail -— 
you at home, where, | am persuaded your proper busi- | Wards to Shetland, and westward to 5t. Kilda, and 4 
ness lies.” the intermediate islands.” 


Mr. Haldane was much disappointed. He fancied | Of this Dr. Philip says, in one of the most char- 
that Bengal was the field for Campbell, and that | acteristic Voluntary passages in the biography : 
in Rieianwnge he coun he ciepensed viens ii ee | He might well write in this way then of Mr. Campbell 
were others there who could well fill his place. Phis and his friends. They had the same divine commission 
set Campbell upon devising the scheme of Village | necessity of cireumstances—for “ preaching the wor 
Preaching, detailed in a letter never sent, and only | everywhere,” as the laymen of the church in Jerusalem, 


: 7 nee sien Babe te Bie Mik when persecution drove them into Samaria, Acts Vill. *> 
opened forty-four years after date by Dr. Philip, besides ministerial gua/ifications, which neither presbyte? 


while arranging the papers which had been com- | jo, bishop could confer ; aptness to teach, and hearts burt 
mitted to him. ing with love to the souls of men, and characters “ blame 
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Jess” enough for bishops of the apostolic age. And,without | It was thus for a suburban village, then but small and 
this apostolicity of spirit, what is any ecclesiastical riyht | poor, that Mr. Campbell studied ; and therefore general 
to minister in holy things, but an unholy perversion of knowledge was his chief pursuit, because itineracy was 
ordaining power! Oh, when will the Church understand | his chief object ; and Kingsland a post which he could 
that apostolic succession is the line of apostolic faith and | leave in summer. 

holiness! Any other line cannot be too much deprecat- This is not quite consistent with a subsequent 


ed, nor too soon broken; for it is a line of moral “ con- ‘ : . 
fusion,” whatever ecclesiastical order it may secure. | P&Ssage, nor with Mr, Campbell's own statements. 


Order is, however, both a good and necessary thing. The In several visits to London he bad been introduced 
want of it swampt the Haldanian enterprise in Scotland. | to many of theleading persunsin the religiouscircles, 
Rash experiments, and raw preachers, and trifling dis- | which are generally in full activity in the month of 


putes turned into a bye-word a design which would have Rie oil bli ; omy, ST 1 the in 
“turned the world upside down,” had it been as wisely | 7 ay, when public meetings are eid, - — he 
r. Philip 


conducted as it was nobly, generously, and prayerfully flux of visiters causes a prodigious stir. 
undertaken. forgetting that he had previously said Campbell's 
Mr. Campbell, by this time, having made up his | “ heart was in London, as the sphere where he would 
imnind, like a prudent young lady already engaged find his element,” gives a detailed account of his 
or resolved to marry, next consulted his friends, | Journey to the metropolis in the spring of 1802, 
Among their number, were Scott the commentator after the termination of Dr. Ewing’s lectures in 
onthe Bible, Booth, Fuller of Kettering, Charles of Glasgow. This journey he converted into a preach- 
Bala, the celebrated Welsh revivalist, Dr. Erskine, ing tour; and his biographer, after telling that he 
Rowland Hill, and Claudius Buchanan. He sub- | preached at most places on the road, remarks ; 
sequently became the pupil of the Rev. Greville We have now followed Mr. Campbell far enough in 
Ewing, an Edinburgh clergyman, who had left the | his English itineracy to ask the question—Had he any 
Church to join the Haldanes, and who settled in ultimate design in thus making his way into so esa 
Glasgow as the pastor of an Independent congrega- pulpits, and in forming so many ministerial friendships ! 


2 a Now whatever design any one in London had upon him, 
tion, and as teacher of Theology to the students who | he certainly had none upon it then. Whilst preaching 
adhered to the new sect. Campbell, from his pre- 


almost every day in and around the metropolis, he was 
vious studies, and his habits from his youth up- 


solemnly pondering the claims of the northern counties 
wards, was already, according to his biographer, no ~ Bg og theanatny Mer f peng an or ek es 
mean theologian. His paternal friend, Newton, in- | paper of his upon it an “mh to bie ie Dr. Simpson, 
stead of urging study, rather cautioned him against of Hoxton College, for consideration. And he did con- 
what he called studying himself out of simplicity, | sider it deeply. “ I pray God,” he says, “ that matters 
and intoa dry and technical manner of preaching ; ™Y be so ordered in Edinburgh, that I may be allowed 
and he appears to have learned to preach by dint | to lehour in these benignted and Serven regions. If he 
! ‘ intends me to be useful there, | know he will open my 
of preaching. But whatever were the amount or |; way. I am simply waiting to see what is God’s will, 
value of his formal studies, he ultimately pos- | and resolve to study his leadings more than ever; per- 
sessed many of the highest qualifications of a use- suaded that if (rod do not send me, | may as well 
ful preacher, if, which we do not doubt, the praise | preach to rocks and mountains. 
bestowed here is fully merited. | To mount a pulpit is, to’one order of young men, 
Whether native or acquired, his tact and taste were | as much an object of worldly ambition as it is toa 
of a superior order, so far as the oracles of God were | higher order to get into parliament. Fortunately 
concerned ; for if his brethren never discovered any | Campbell was well fitted to fulfil the duties of the 
strong traces of learning in his conversation or preach- | function to which he had long aspired, After en- 


ing, they never discovered any marks of ignorance, orof |. . ; ; . ; 
inattention to “the mind of the Spirit.” Altogether, | JOYS to the full what we take the liberty to call 


however, his attention to learning, although it qualified _ the dissipation of the London religious season, he re- 
roy for the work of the ministry, would have done little | turned to Glasgow to pursue his studies, or his exer- 
nd ape — tke dae ca siuaals -y cise of preaching in the neighbouring villages. Mr. 
young man who has not the ingenuity and vivacity of | aa . lei 

Ra ior vay, ; ‘ttle in Rutherglen 
John Campbell, as well as his spirituality, could never Robe rt Haldane wished him to settle - wie Py 
be the writer or preacher he became, by studying only, | where he might have found a congregation : but this 
as he did at Glasgow. Indeed, my only aston- | he declined, though he called Rutherglen “ my 
—— is, that he found time or composure to acquire | bishoprick.’’ All this while some one else must have 
t 1e K 2 ic j 3gae les . . . . 


ing all the time he was at Glasgow, he was absorbed | ,.)- , 
with the cause of Home and Foreign Missions, and keep- | Edinburgh. In this year he made a long preaching 


ing up his extensive correspondence, as well as preaching | tour in the Highlands with Mr. James Haldane. 
or teaching almost every day. . . . .. . | In the course of their travels they visited Inver- 
. Mr. Campbell had a reason for making all his studies | ness, Caithness, and Orkney ; though Scott's anec- 
ear upon preaching, which none of his Scotch friends 4.4. of the Pecht belongs to a subsequent visit, 


knew at this time. His heart was in London, as the | ; 
‘phere where he could find his element, and asa centre ™ade in 1814. In the autumn of the same year 


from which he could itinerate with effect; and some | he made another tour with Mr. Haldane to the 
friends at Kingsland Chapel had set their hearts upon south west of Scotland. Concluding the history 


bringing him there. This led him to study most what | of ‘Fr iol so ti Nilip i 
of their joint labours at this time, Dr. Philip in- 
would fit him best for such a place. At the close of | pet a wo ” P 


! ‘99, Thomas Reyner, Esq., had written to him thus :— 

We have been expecting and waiting for a minister to | How did Mr. Campbell manage afterwards to eschew 
Watch over us. Several have been proposed, but our | all the vagaries of Haldanism! Now he certainly did 
Way has never been clear hitherto. We are now of one | not escape the contagion, from any lack of effort to ino- 
heart and mind, and believe that the Lord has work for | culate him with the virus. Even after he had settled at 
you here. We therefore say, ‘Come and help us, and | Kingsland, he was strongly urged to make his new sphere 
may the Spirit and presence of the Lord come with you.’ | a focus of Scotch novelties. He was even solemnly 
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warned, and sarcastically too, against preferring useful- 
ness to order and discipline. What his answers to these 
appeals were, I leave Mr. Robert Haldane to tell: but 
the real secret of his steadfastness was this,—he could 
not turn to one of his many letters, long or short, from 
Mr. Newton,—and they were his “ Urim and Thummim” 
on such points,—without finding cautions against pre- 
ferring circumstantials to essentials and usefulness. 

In the end of the same year, Mr. Campbell having 
several calls, accepted that to Kingsland, where he 
remained till his death, or for thirty-seven years. 
It was no tempting piece of preferment to a worldly- 
minded man ; and after being first settled, he had 
fur some time to teach a school to eke out his 
narrow stipend. But the congregation at Kings- 
land throve apace, and his circumstances mended 
with its prosperity. He had, during nearly his 
whole life, lived with his aunt, Mrs. Bower, at the 
Sciennes. For her he entertained the affection of 
a son, and she had been to him as a mother; and 


when settled at Kingsland, his first business was | 


to write her several very charming kindly letters, 
telling her in substance that he could not think 
himself at home in London unless she came also. 
Ainong other things he says,— 

I am persuaded, aunt, you would like this place very 


well. I assure you it is as xear a throne of grace as in 
Edinburgh. We have the very same sun and moon that 


you have in Seoiland, and the same Bible. I think I see 
you coming full sail up the Thames; supposing yourself 
almost in a new world, and riding five miles along streets 
before you came to my parish, and asking where is Scot- 
laud now? You could take a trip to Aberdeen with as 
great facility from London as from Leith ; you would 
vnly have a little more sea-water to pass over, and per- 
haps a little more sea-sickness toendure. . . 2... 
-* 4 I hope the Lord will make your way 
clear to come up here. I shall have a good house, and 


j 
' 


| 





many friends ready to receive you and Mary with open | 


arms. 


with my cousin (her son) what is proper. If you were 


not to come, I could not think myself at home in London. | the above proposition 


The air is as good at Kingsland as at the Sciennes ; and 
it is as much in the country,—and I assure you there 
are several very anxious to know whether you will con- 
sent to come and live among them or not. I know that 
the thought of parting with a place and people with 


, , “rite } > ’ < | A ‘ et ; > 
But you should write to Aberdeen, and cousult | got neatly printed, inviting a meeting in the Hall of the 


whom we have been long intimate, is painful ; I have | 


experienced the truth of this,—but remembering how 
short a time we have to remain on earth, will overcome 
that. Abraham was not a stoic; the command of God 
to leave his kindred and country tried his feelings, but 
he followed the will of God. 


where you are going if you leave Edinburgh. 
duction to the leading persons of Kingsland Chapel 


is worthy of notice. 
been formed in Edinburgh, and several young men 


had volunteered to go over under the Sierra Leone | 


Company. Many of them die« ission | ~~" 
pa ae ) m died, and the mission | which nearly put an end to all work. 


terminated. Mr. Campbell relates— 
Musing on the unhealthiness of the climate to Euro- 


pean constitutions, one morning, when stepping out of | 


bed, this thought oceurred—‘ Might we not bring orer 
Africa to England ; educate her ; when some through 
grace and gospel might be converted, and sent back to 
Africa,—if not any converted, yet they might help to 
spread civilisation, so all would not be lost.’ The amount 
of which was, ‘ To try to bring over twenty or thirty, or 


more, boys and girls from the coast of Guinea, through | 


the influence of Governor Macaulay; educate them in 


A missionary society had | 


He did not know to what | 
country he was going when he left Ur, but you know | 
‘in the middle of the West Bow, which was soon filled 


ay . . . | with i s 7 son to en- 
he good old lady went to him.—His first intro- | with inmates, of some of whom we had soon reaso 


He laid his plan before Mr. Wilberforce, Mr, 
Henry Thornton, and the late Mr. Charles Grant, 
then Chairman of the East India Company, and 
the result was, that the children were brought over, 
though, when he went to receive them, some mis- 
understanding arose ; and they were not educated 
in Edinburgh. This was but one of the many 
benevolent and enlightened projects which he sug- 
gested and saw accomplished. He was, as has 
been noticed, much engaged in the publication of 
tracts, an original project of his, and in watching 
the revivals in Wales and in the Highlands, which 
probably formed the theme of some of the tracts, 
when his attention was called to a humane enter- 
prise lying nearer his own door. 

About this time, he says, “ There were two zealous 
Christians in Edinburgh, who made some attempts to 
reform some street-walkers in their neighbourhood ; Mr. 
William Finlay, master baker, and William Couts, jour- 
neyman cutler, or pewterer, I forget which. They re- 
lated to me these attempts, with the effects their con- 
versations had upon some ;—that there were two or 
three girls who seemed very willing to relinquish their 
way of living, if they could uvbtain any other way of sup- 
porting themselves ;—that they had lost character, and 
no families would receive them as servants without a 
character; therefore, they said, they did not continue 
in prostitution, from choice, but necessity. For their 
relief, we thought of hiring two or three roums from poor 
but pious females, where they could be lodged, and pro- 
vided for; but in this plan we found out formidable dif- 
ficulties. We then got Mr. William Pattison, a re- 


| spectable haberdasher, to enter warmly into our scheme, 


for devising some plan for relieving these outcasts of 
society. After several consultations together, we re- 
solved to invite thirty or forty persons to consider the 
propriety of forming a society for supporting an institu- 
tion, for receiving such of that class of persons as pro- 
fessed repentance and a sincere desire to live a virtuous 
life. I wrote out a small circular, which I signed, and 


Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, to consider 
These circulars were addressed 
to a number of respectable persons, and, what was pecu- 
liarly gratifying to us originators, was, that almost every 
person who had been invited, attended;—three of the 
City bailies (or aldermen) attended in their gold chain:. 

Under such happy auspices the Magdalen Insti- 
tution was formed. A fact interesting to medical 
men, and a lesson to all in the treatment of hysteri- 
cal affections, is given by Mr. Campbell in deserib- 
ing the inmates of the new institution :— 

“ A house, with a little ground behind it, was taken 


tertain hopes of a radical reform. The rooms were small, 


and, from the confined situation, little fresh air could be 


obtained. In a short time a very discouraging occur- 
rence took place. A young woman was admitted, who 
soon was seized with nervous fits, which in a few days 
were communicated to almost all the other inmates; 
I summoned 4 
meeting of the directors, to consider what was to be done. 
“When a quorum assembled, we pro- 
ceeded to business. The state of the females was laid 
before them. Dr. Charles Stuart being a physician, and 
present, was looked to for his advice. He said they had 
4 power in their will to resist taking those fits, if they 
would exert it; and mentioned the case of upwards of 3 





hundred girls in an hospital at Amsterdam, having taken 


| those fits; that the physicians of that city tried various 


| means for removing the fits, without producing any bene- 
| ficial effect. They invited Linnzeus to Amsterdam, that 


Edinburgh, and send them back to their own country, | they might have his assistance in devising means for re- 


to spread knowledge, especially Scripture knowledge,’ 


moving the disease, especially as the governors were talk- 
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ing of breaking up the institution. He came, and his | 
advice Was, that the hangman should be elothed in the 
post terrific dress they could invent; that he should go | 
into the rooms where the girls were, carrying with him | 
two red-hot irons; tell them he knew that they had 
ower to resist the fits when they were coming on; | 
wherefore if any one took them, that he had orders to 
apply those hot irons to the feet of any one who took the | 
sts, They acted upon this advice, and no more fits made | 
their appearance in that hospital. Dr. Stuart was then | 
asked, how we should act in reference to our females ? | 
He said he believed that the most of those females had | 
been before Bailie Wood, as a magistrate, and that they | 
had a greater terror of him than they had of any other | 
magistrate; and he recommended that he should meet 
with them to-morrow, and talk to them on the subject | 
in his own way, as he should think best. 

“] had them all ready to meet him next- morning at 
eleven o'clock. They were seated opposite tohim. He 
took up his glass, and looked through it to the face of 
the first, and continued looking till she turned away her | 
face. After doing the same to each of the ten, he said, 
‘| know you all; you have been before me as culprits, 
aud here you expect to live in idleness, diverting your- 
selves with fits. That shall not be permitted. I shall 
order a ce//ar under Bedlam to be cleared, and that shall 
be the residence of the fit-takers.”. These and various 
other things he said with an austerity and firmness of 
tone, that lett a deep impression on their minds, and 
banished all their nervous fits, every one returning to 
her former occupation.” 





While Mr. Campbell was studying in Glasgow, 
lie one day dined with Dr. Penmann when three 
of the city bailies were present, and he took the 
opportunity of recommending a Magdalen Asylum. 
He relates :— 


I mentioned the rise and progress of the Edinburgh | 
Magdalen, and the discoveries we had made of the pe- 
culiar wretchedness of many in that class of society, 
from the stings of conscience, and who had no way of 
extricating themselves from being real outcasts from so- 
cety. Asa sample,—we know of three or four such 
females who lived together in a room. It sometimes 
happened in a stormy night, wheu they were alone, that | 


‘come of them would be so overwhelmed with horror, that | 
they would try to ascend the chimney to hide themselves 
trom the devil; that the erection of such an institution 
was the opening of one door of hope to such wretched 
individuals; also all who were reformed was lessening 
the number of the tempters and ruiners of young men. 
After having finished my statements, the first person 
who spoke was a Mr. Hamilton, then well known in 
Glasgow. All he said was, ‘If Mr. Campbell’s proposal 
te carried into effect, I promise to contribute one hun- 
dred pounds !’ 


These things remain the blessing and praise of 
the useful life of this good man. But his useful- 
hess Was of an extended kind, embracing many 
objects. He was an early and a successful writer 
for children in “ his own line of things,” which 
Was not that “ of idle story-books.” His first and 
most popular little book, “ Worlds Displayed,” 
44s gone through many editions both in England 
aud America, and done good to many. He pro- 
jected The Edinburgh Missionary Magazine, of 
which, however, Dr. Greville Ewing became the 
‘ditor, He seems to have brought out an edition 
of the works of Mr. Robert Riccalton, the metaphy- 
‘cal minister of Hobkirk ; and the MS, letters of 
volonel Blackaden having been put into his hands 
‘'y Mr. Newton, after being accidentally recovered 
‘14 snuff-shop in Stirling, he published them in | 
mdexion with Dr, Stuart, who wrote for the work | 





an historical account of the Blackader family. On 
other occasions, Dr. Stuart acted as the critic and 
literary director or assistant of Campbell. 
Although not distinguished in literature, and 
making no pretensions of the kind, he was always 
fond of books—a taste common among the yeung 
men of Edinburgh ; and at Kingsland he began a 
book society, “ of which he was long,” says his bio- 
grapher, “the centre and the charm, by his varied 
information, vivacity, and urbanity.”” He had not 
been long settled there when he projected The 
Youth's Magazine, which had a very extensive 
sale. The profits of the magazine were devoted to 
useful and benevolent purposes. But a Penny 
Magazine, which he afterwards commenced for 
children, entitled The Teacher's Offering, had a 
much wider circulation, which even rose to the 


-astonishing number of between forty and fifty 


thousand copies. The sale of the modern penny 
and three-halfpenny periodicals is not therefore so 
wonderful, when the change of times is considered. 
He was for many years the editor of both these pub- 
lications, and contributed a good deal to them in a 
style of simplicity peculiarly adapted to charm 
juvenile readers. The same happy knack made him 
be often selected to preach to the young. 

We believe that he published the journals kept 
on his preaching tours. His African journals, 
giving the history of his first and second expedi- 
tion, are well-known and popular works; for his 
fame as a traveller soon became even greater than 
his popularity as an itinerant preacher. Of that 
fame in the Highlands, his namesake, the author 
of the ** Pleasures of Hope,” tells a good story, 
thus reported by Dr. Philip :— 


The poet, after he had acquired fame, went into the 
Highlands, indulging some curiosity to know whether 


| his name had found its way over the mountains and into 
| the glens of his native land. On one occasion, he mo- 


destly inquired of an old lady, if they knew anything of 
Mr. Campbell in that quarter? “ Know him,” she said, 
“every one knows Maister Campbell here.” Now, 
thought the poet, this is true fame! “ I am Mr. Camp- 
bell,” he said. The old lady exclaimed—“* What, and 
are you really and truly the great Mr. Campbell!”’ The 
poet began to qualify the word, “ great,” before he 
would appropriate it to himself. This startled the 
worthy matron, and led her to ask, “ But are you the 
great Mr. Campbell of Lattakuo?” This question dissolv- 
ed all the vision. 

We suspect that some persons will be ready to 
say, that Dr. Philip has heaped too many laurels 
upon John Campbell, and sometimes accorded him 
honours which properly belong to others. Not 
only were Religious Tracts, a Scottish Missionary 
Society, the Magdalen Hospitals of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, Sabbath Schools, and Village Preaching, 
of his projecting, and in a great measure of his 
establishing, but he projected the very Tabernacle, 
the tap-root and feeder of many ofthem. He tells 
it thus himself :— 

“ About a year and a half after this, I was invited by 
Mr. Haldane to meet a few excellent Christians, who 
were to sup at his house. At one time there was a short 
pause in the conversation, when, | suppose, every one 


was thinking what topic he could start. A Mr. Alex- 
ander Pitcairn, who sat opposite to me, said, Mr. C., what 


has become of your African scheme! .... To which 


I replied, ‘It is put off to the peace!’ whieh created a 
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general smile, as few expected peace till Buonaparte 
had got the world under his feet. Mr. Haldane asked, 
from the head of the table, what African scheme I had, 
never having heard of it? This I answered as briefly as 
I could, but added, ‘I had another scheme in my head, 
as important as the African one.’ ‘ Whatis that?’ ‘To 
have a Tabernacle built in Edinburgh.’ * What is that?’ 
asked Mr. Haldane. ‘The Tabernacle in London isa 
large place of worship, supplied by popular ministers, of 
different denominations, coming up from the country, and 
preaching for a month. The crowds that it attracts, and 
the good that has been done, are very great.’ All agreed 
that such a thing was desirable. * Who could be got to 
supply it!’ I mentioned Rowland Hill and other Eng- 
lish ministers. ‘Could a large place be obtained for a 
year on trial, before proceeding to building?’ ‘* Yes, the 
use of the Circus may be got for Sabbaths; as the Relief 
congregation, who have had it while their new place was 
building, are on the eve of leaving it. When I first pro- 
posed the Cireus, Mr. Haldane turned to a certain law- 
yer who was present, saying, Mr. D., will you inquire 
about it to-morrow, and if it be to let, take it fora year !’ 

“Tt was secured the next day ; Rowland Hill was 
invited ; he consented to come ; and did come in the 
month of May or June.—The place was crowded even 
at seven o'clock in the morning,—and in the evenings, if 
the weather was good, no place could have contained the 
crowds that came to hear ; they mounted to near the 
summit of the Calton-hill, where there was a spot resem- 
bling an amphitheatre, as if excavated to hold a congre- 
gation of 10,000, which number | believe sometimes at- 
tended him.” 


When he had been nine or ten years settled at 
Kingsland, from which, according to his original 
stipulation with the congregation, he every vear 
made long preaching tours, the death of Dr. Vander- 
kemp occurred, and the Directors of the London 
Missionary Society could fix upon no one so well 





qualified as Mr. Campbell to follow him, and super- 
intend the missions to the Hottentots and in Caf}... 
land. This supposed a long separation from }yj, 
people, but not the surrender of the pastoral office . 
and the congregation consented for a time to giv, 
him up to the high duty to which he had been 
called. Of this, and also of his second visit 4, 
Africa, he has left ample and well-known recypjg 
in his published volumes ; and of these Dr, Phijjiy, 
has made free use, even to the extent of being hishi. 
to the charge of wholesale book-making. — 

To forward missionary objects, Mr. Campbell made 
preaching tours, after his final return from Africa - 
and from the marvels which he had to relate, which 
he accommodated most felicitously to the taste of 
his auditors, he became quite a missionary Lign ; 
a fame which we think he rather, in a modest way, 
enjoyed. Late in life he married, and, for the en- 
couragement of old bachelors, to the great advance- 
ment of his domestic happiness ; and to the very 
close of life he was actively engaged in the bus- 
ness of the various religious societies of London, 
It was, after his marriage, proposed to send him out 
as a missionary to the South Seas ; but this he de- 
clined. Some years before his death he visited his 
old friends in Edinburgh; and * The Life and 
Times” closes with extracts from the letters written 
to his friends, the Wallaces, in consequence of this 
renewal of love and social intercourse, He died in 
April 1840, at the age of seventy-four. His memory 
received every testimony of affection and respect, 
which that of so good, pious, and useful a man de- 
served, 





EMERSON’S ESSAYS.* 


Mr. Cartyte ought to love this American. If 
not submitting to be his disciple, or to call any man 
master, he is of the same brotherhood. And Mr. 
Carlyle does love and admire him enough, to be 
not sure of how he may be welcomed among the 
present degenerate race of English readers, the 
“‘ Great reading public.” Yet this Essayist possesses 
some of those qualities which enable an author * to 
take the sow by the ear.” He is passionate, bold, 
somewhat dogmatic, and at times sufficiently mys- 
tical or unintelligible to become piquant. Mr. Car- 
lyle considers him personally as “less notable for 
what he has spoken or done, than for the many things 
he has not spoken and forborne to do ;” which is a 
kind of riddle to which we have no key, save that 
his most notable quality is, that, in a “* never-resting 
locomotive-country,” he possesses “ the valuable 
talent of sitting still ”’—that he is, in short, a soul 
apart ; a “voice in the wilderness ;” a philosophic 
observer of the stir, the vanities, the bustle and 
contention of the society in which he is placed ; 
philosophically contemptuous of its frivolous pur- 
suits, superior to its sordid ambitions, nay, in- 
different to the acquisition of dollars—a phoenix 


* Essays by Ralph Waldo Emerson, of Concord, Mas- 
sachusetts, with a Preface by Thomas Carlyle. Lon- 
don; Fraser. 








of a Yankee, and a rare character anywhere. 
But if the man is not of the common order, 
neither are his sermons; for his eloquent and some- 
times over-strained and voluble declamation par- 
takes more of the vehement nature of spoken lan- 
guage than of the tranquil character of the written 
expression of thought. His essays are twelve in 
number. They may be described as so many dis- 
courses on the very texts afterwards laid down by 
Mr. Carlyle in that preface, in which he warmly 
praises “this brave Emerson, seated by his rustic 
hearth, silently communing with his ewn soul, 
and with the God’s world it finds itself alive 1. 
He is a man who, when he is told by his common- 
place contemporaries of Realities, is entitled to re 
ply— 

Yes, ye contemporaries, be it known to you, oF let it 
remain unknown, there is one man who dees not need to be 
a king; king neither of nations, nor of parishes or cliques, 
nor even of cent-per-annums ; nor indeed of anything t# 
save of himself only. “Realities?” Yes, your dollars are 
real, your cotton and molasses are real; so are president 
ships, senatorships, celebrations, reputations, and ¢ 
wealth of Rothschild : but to me, on the whole, they # 
not the reality that will suffice. To me, without some 
other reality, they are mockery, and amount to <r» na}: 
to a negative quantity. ETernitigs surround this ge 
given life of mine : what will all the dollars in creation © 


forme! Dollars, dignities, senate-addresses, reviews” 
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cles, gilt coaches or cavaleades, with world-wide huz- | 


zaings and parti-coloured beef-eaters never so many : O 
Heaven, what were all these? Behold, ye shall have 


G67 


greater intellectual activity, would have modified or 


_even reversed the particular action, yet for the hero, 


all these, and I will endeavour for a thing other than | 


these. ; 7 
matter; I to be in your eyes nothing, you to be some- 
thing, to be much, to be all things :—wherefore, adieu 


Behold, we will entirely agree to differ in this | 


in God’s name; go ye that way, I go this !—Pity that a | 
man, for such cause, should be so distinguished from a// | 


his contemporaries ! 


Such, according to his congenial Editor, is the 


the great and good. 


preacher who has sat still and kept silence amidst | 


the profession and place-hunting,and greedy dollar- 


gathering of his contemporaries ; some of whom | 
5 proper path than any one else. 


mav well wonder what kind of world this would 
be, if the contemplative philosophers had it all to 
themselves. 

Mr. Emerson, who, we believe, enjoys a con- 
siderable reputation in one select and highly in- 
tellectual circle of his own country, has lectured 
publicly in Boston and in other places ; but this 
is his first book, and it is not a hasty one. The 
essays it contains are, we have said, more properly 
lectures. To give their titles would convey no true 
idea of their nature, save in a few instances. With 
something of Carlyleism, and Coleridgeism, and 
Kantism, and of many other isms, this Massa- 
chusetts philosopher reminds us most of the citizen 
of Geneva; not the semi-sensual or sentimental 
Rousseau of the New Heloise, but the eloquent and 
paradoxical declaimer on the savage state. but 
the essays, with a leavening of many philosophies, 


contain some original and robust thought ; and, as | 


they may best explain themselves, we shall cull a 
few specimens, not to show what is quaint in their 
style, or faulty in their structure, but what is 
highest or wisest in the philosophy of the author, 
and most original in his style and cast of mind. 
Mr. Carlyle has given us a volume about Heroes, 


and Mr. Emerson an “ Essay on Heroism and the | 


Heroic in Human Nature,” from which we select 


that thing he does is the highest deed, and is not open 
to the censure of philosophers or divines. It is the 
avowal of the unschooled man, that he finds a quality 
in him that is negligent of expense, of health, of life, 
of danger, of hatred, of reproach, and that he knows 
that his will is higher and more excellent than all actual 
and all possible antagonists. 

Heroism works in contradiction to the voice of man- 
kind, and in contradiction, for a time, to the voice of 
Heroism is an obedience to a secret 
impulse of an individual's character. Now to no other 
man can its wisdom appear as it does to him, for every 
man must be supposed to see a little farther on his own 
Therefore, just and 


_ wise men take umbrage at his act, until after some little 





a few of the distinguishing heroic traits :— | 


Our culture must not omit the arming of the man. | 
Let him hear in season, that he is born into the state of | 


war, and that the commonwealth and his own wellbeing 
require that he should not go dancing in the weeds of 
peace; but warned, self-collected, and neither defying | 
nor dreading the thunder, let him take both reputation 
aud life in his hand, and with perfect urbanity dare the 
zibbet and the mob by the absolute truth of his speech | 
aud the rectitude of his behaviour. 

Towards all this external evil the man within the 
breast assumes a warlike attitude, and affirms his abi- 
lity to cope single-handed with the infinite army of 
enemies, ‘I'o this military attitude of the soul we give 
the name of Heroism. Its rudest fourm is the contempt 
for safety and ease, which makes the attractiveness of | 
War. It is a self-trust which slights the restraints of | 
prudence, in the plenitude of its energy and power to | 
repair the harms it may suffer. The hero is a mind of 
‘uch balance that no disturbances can shake his will; 
but pleasantly, and as it were merrily, he advances to 
tis own music, alike in frightful alarms and in the tipsy 
uirth of universal dissoluteness. There is somewhat | 
tot philosophical in heroism; there is somewhat not holy 
it; it seems not to know that other souls are of one , 
‘exture with it; it hath pride; it is the extreme of in-_ 
“vidual nature. Nevertheless we must profoundly re- | 

| 


‘ere it. There is somewhat in great actions, which does 
“tt allow us to go behind them. Heroism feels and 
"ever reasons, and therefore is always right; and al- | 

“gh a different breeding, different religion, and | 


' time, or money, or shelter to the stranger 
_ for love, and not for ostentation— do as it were to put God 


time be past; then they see it to be in unison with their 
acts. All prudent men see that the action is clean con- 
trary to a sensual prosperity; for every heroic act 
measures itself by its contempt of some external good. 
But it finds its own suecess at last, and then the prudent 
also extol. 

Self-trust is the essence of Heroism. It is the state 
of the soul at war; and its ultimate objects are the last 
defiance of falsehood and wrong, and the power to bear 
all that can be inflicted by evil agents. It speaks the 
truth, and it is just. It is generous, hospitable, tem- 
perate, scornful of petty calculations, and seornful of 
being scorned. It persists; it is of an undaunted bold- 
ness, and of a fortitude not to be wearied out. Its jest 
is the littleness of common life. That false prudence 
which dotes on health and wealth is the foil, the butt 
and merriment of heroism. Heroism, like Plotinus, is 
almost ashamed of its body. What shall it say, then, to 
the sugar-plums and cats’-cradles, to the toilet, compli- 
ments, quarrels, cards, and custard, which rack the wit 
of all human society ! What joys has kind nature pro- 
vided for us dear creatures ! There seems to be no inter- 
val between greatness and meanness. When the spirit 
is not master of the world, then is it its dupe. Yet the 
little man takes the great hoax so innocently, works in 
it so headlong and believing, is born red, and dies gray, 
arranging his toilet, attending on lis own health, laying 
traps for sweet food and strong wine, setting his heart 
on a horse or a rifle, made happy with a little gossip or 
a little praise, that the great soul cannot choose but 
laugh at such earnest nonsense. “ Indeed, these humble 
considerations make me out of love with greatness. 


| What a disgrace is it to me to take note how many pairs 


of silk stockings thou hast, namely, these and those 
that were the peach-coloured ones; or to bear the in- 
ventory of thy shirts,as one for supertluity, and one 
eee. «kt ec A +e he ee’; ¥ 
The magnanimous know very well, that they who give 
sv it be done 


under obligation to them, so perfect are the compensa- 
tions of the universe. In some way, the time they seem 
to lose is redeemed, and the pains they seem to take, re- 
munerate themselves. These men fan the flame of hu- 
man love, and raise the standard of civil virtue among 
mankind. But hospitality must be for service, and not 
for show, or it pulls down the host. The brave soul 
rates itself too high to value itself by the splendour of 
its table and draperies. It gives what it hath, and all it 
hath; but its own majesty can lend a better grace to 
bannocks and fair water than belong to city feasts. 

The temperance of the hero proceeds from the same 
wish to do po dishonour to the worthiness he has. But 
he loves it for its elegancy, not for its austerity. It 
seems not worth his while to be solemn, and denounce 
with bitterness flesh-eating or wine-drinking, the use of 
tobacco, or opium, or tea, or silk, or gold. A great man 
scarcely knows how he dines, how he dresses; but with- 
out railing or precision, bis living is natural and poetic. 


| John Eliot, the Indian Apostle, drank water, and said 


of wine, “It is a noble, generous liquor, and we should 
be humbly thankful for it; but, as I remember, water was 
made befure it.” Better still is the temperance of king 
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David, who poured out on the ground untothe Lord the 
water which three of his warriors had brought him to 
drink at the peril of their lives. 

It is told of Brutus, that when he fell on his sword, 
after the battle of Philippi, he quoted a line of Euripi- 
des, “ O virtue, I have followed thee through life, and I 
find thee at last but a shade.” I doubt not the hero is 


slandered by this report. The hervic soul does not sell , 


its justice and its nobleness. It does not ask to dine 
nicely and to sleep warm. The essence of greatness is 
the perception that virtue is enough. Poverty is its 


show cause why I seek or why I exclude company, 


Then, again, do not tell me, as a good man did to-day of 


my obligation to put all poor men in good situations, “Aro 
they my poor! I tell thee, thou foolish philanthropis: 
that I grudge the dollar, the dime, the cent I give +, 
such men as do not belong to me, and to whom I do a 
belong. There is a class of persons to whom by a)] 
spiritual affinity I am bought and sold; for them I will 
go to prison, if need be ; but your miscellancous popular 
charities; the education at college of fools; the building 

g 


| of meeting-houses to the vain end to which many now 


ornament. Plenty it does not need, and can very well | 


abide its loss. 
But that which takes my fancy most, in the heroic 


class, is the good humour and hilarity they exhibit. It | 
is a height to which common duty can very well attain, | 


to suffer and to dare with solemnity. But these rare 
souls set opinion, success, and life, at so cheap a rate, 
that they will not soothe their enemies by petitions, or 
the show of sorrow, but wear their own habitual great- 
ness. Scipio, charged with peculation, refuses to do 
himself so great a disgrace as to wait for justification, 


though he had the scroll of his accounts in his hands, | 


but tears it to pieces before the tribunes. Socrates’ 
condemnation of himself to be maintained in all honour 
in the Prytaneum during his life, and Sir Thomas 
More’s playfulness at the scaffold, are of the same strain. 

Our readers may perceive that this American 
sage is no commonplace writer—no silly sheep fol- 
lowing the bell-wether. 

We find * An Essay on Prudence,” and the pru- 
dence is of a very healthful kind; but first this 
passage on nonconformity and conformity, which 
occurs in another discourse, and will be easily un- 
derstood, which cannot be aihrmed of all these 
disquisitions :— 

Whoso would be a man must be a nonconformist. 


He who would gather immortal palms must not be hin- 
dered by the name of goodness, but must explore if it 


stand; alms to sots; and the thousandfold Relief Socie. 
ties ;—though I confess with shame I sometimes syp. 
cumb and give the dollar, it is a wicked dollar which by 
and by I shall have the manhood to withhold. a 
— The objection to conforming to usages 
that have become dead to you, is, that it seatters veer 
force. It loses your time, and blurs the impression of 
your character. If you maintain a dead church, contri. 
bute to a dead Bible-Society, vote with a great party 
either for the Government or against it, spread your 
table like base housekeepers,—under all these screens 
I have difficulty to detect the precise man you are. 
And, of course, so much force is withdrawn from your 
proper life. But do your thing, and [ shall know you, 
Do your work, and you shall reinforce yourself. A man 
must consider what a blind-man’s-buff is this game of 
conformity. If I know your sect, | anticipate your argu- 
ment. I hear a preacher announce for his text and topie 


the expediency of one of the institutions of his chureh, 
| Do I not know beforehand that not possibly can he say 


anew and spontaneous word? Do [not know that with 
all this ostentation of examining the grounds of the in- 
stitution, he will do nosuch thing? Do I not know that 
he is pledged to himself not to look but at one side: the 


permitted side, not as a man, but as a parish minister! 


be goodness. Nothing is at last sacred but the integrity | 
of our own mind. Absolve you to yourself, and you shall | 


have the suffrage of the world. I remember an answer 


valued adviser who was wont to importune me with the 
dear old doctrines of the church. On my saying—What 
have I to do with the sacredness of traditions, if I live 
wholly from within? My friend suggested—* But these 


impulses may be from below, not from above.” I re- | 


plied—* They do not seem to me to be such; but if I am 
the devil’s child, I will live then from the devil.” No 
law can be sacred to me but that of my nature. Good 
and bad are but names, very readily transferable to that 
or this; the only right is what is after my constitution, 
the only wrong what is against it. A man is to carry 
himself in the presence of all opposition as if everything 
were titular and ephemeral but he. I am ashamed to 
think how easily we capitulate to badges and names, to 


large societies and dead institutions. Every decent and | 
well-spoken individual affects and sways me more than | 


is right. I ought to go upright and vital, and speak the 
rude truth in all ways. If malice and vanity wear the 
coat of philanthropy, shall that pass! If an angry bigot 
assumes this bountiful cause of Abolition, and comes to 
mie with his last news from Barbadoes, why should I not 


say tohim—* Go, love thy infant; love thy wood-chopper: | 
be good-natured and modest; have that grace; and never | 


varnish your hard, uncharitable ambition with this incre- 
dible tenderness for black folk a thousaml miles off. 
Thy love afar is spite at home.” Rough and graceless 
would be such greeting, but truth is handsomer than the 
affectation of love. Your goodness must have some edge 
to it—else it is none. The doctrine of hatred must be 
preached, as the counteraction of the doctrine of love 


when that pules and whines. I shun father and mother | a 
ding abroad from himself, and shall make men sen= J 


and wife and brother, when my genius calls me. I 
would write on the lintels of the door-post, Whim. 1 
hope it is somewhat better than whim at last, but we 


He is a retained attorney, and these airs of the bench 
are the emptiest affectation. Well, most men have 
bound their eyes with one or another handkerchief, and 
attached themselves to some one of these communities of 
opinion. This conformity makes them not false in a 
few particulars, authors of a few lies, but false in all par- 
ticulars. Their every truth is not quite true. Their two 
is not the real two, their four not the real four; so that 


“ ‘ | Ive “4 a) a » i ~J < , \q ‘) > 
which, when quite young, I was prompted to make to a | ©YCTY ord they say chagrins us, and we know not where 


to begin to set them right. Meantime nature is not slow 
to equip us in the prison-uniform of the party to which 
we adhere. We come to wear one cut of face and figure, 
and acquire by degrees the gentlest asinine expression. 
There is a mortifying experience in particular which does 
not fail to wreak itself also in the general history; | 
mean, “ the foolish face of praise,” the forced smile which 
we put on in company where we do not feel at ease, in 
answer to conversation which does not interest us. ‘The 
muscles, not spontaneously moved, but moved by a low 
usurping wilfulness, grow tight about the outline of the 
face, and make the most disagreeable sensation,—a sen- 
sation of rebuke and warning which no brave young man 
will suffer twice. 

What is most peculiar in Mr. Emerson’s philo- 
sophy—for, though he soars above all systems, he 
has a philosophy—is faintly indicated in the fol- 
lowing passages :— 


It is for want of self-culture that the idol of Travel: 
ling, the idol of Italy, of England, of Egypt, remains for 
all educated Americans. They who made England, 
Italy, or Greece venerable in the imagination, did 80 
not by rambling round creation as a moth round a lamp, 
but by sticking fast where they were, like an axis of the 
earth. In manly hours we feel that duty is our place, 
and that the merrymen of circumstances should fullow 
as they may. ‘he soul is no traveller: the wise ma 
stays at home with the soul; and when his necessities, 
his duties, on any occasion call him from his house, 
into foreign lands, he is at home still, and is not g# 


by the expression of his countenance, that he goes 


gannot spend the day in explanation, Expect me not to ' men like a sovereign, and pot like an interloper or 8 Y#*" 


missionary of wisdom and yirtue, and visits cities 
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I have no churlish objection to the cireumnavigation 
of the globe for the purposes of art, of study, and bene- 
yolence, so that the man is first domesticated, or does 
not go abroad with the hope of finding somewhat greater 
than he knows. He who travels to be amused, or to get 
sgmewhat which he does not carry, travels away from 
himself, and grows old even in youth among old things. 
In Thebes, in Palmyra, his will and mind have become 
old and dilapidated as they. He carries ruins to rnins. 

Travelling is a fool’s paradise. We owe to our first 
journeys the discovery that place is nothing. At home 
{| dream that at Naples, at Rome, I can be intoxicated 
with beauty, and lose my sadness. I pack my trunk, 
embrace my friends, embark on the sea, and at last wake 
upin Naples; and there beside me is the stern Fact, the 
sad Self, unrelenting, identical, that I fled from. I seek 
the Vatican, and the palaces. I affect to be intoxicated 
with sights and suggestions, but 1 am not intoxicated. 
My giant goes with me wherever I go. 

But the rage of travelling is itself only a symptom of 
a deeper unsoundness, affecting the whole intellectual 
action. The intellect is vagabond, and the universal 
system of education fusters restlessness. Our minds 
travel when our bodies are forced to stay at home. We 
imitate ; and what is imitation but the travelling of the 
mind? Our houses are built with foreign taste; our 
shelves are garnished with foreign ornaments ; our opin- 
jons, our tastes, our whole minds lean, and follow the 
Past and the Distant, as the eyes of a maid follow her 
mistress. The soul created the arts wherever they have 


flourished. It was in his own mind that the artist songht | 
his model. It was an application of his own thought to | 


the thing to be done and the conditions to be observed. 

Insist on yourself; never imitate. Yourown gift you 
can present every moment with the cumulative torce of 
« whole life’s cultivation; but of the adopted talent of 
another you have only an extemporaneous, half posses- 
son. That which each can do best, none but his Maker 
can teach him. No man yet knows what it is, nor can, 
till that person has exhibited it. Where is the master 
who could have taught Shakspeare? Whiere is the mas- 
ter who could have instructed Franklin, or Washington, 
or Bacon, or Newton! Every great man is an unique. 
The Scipionisim of Scipio is precisely that part he could 
uot borrow. If anybody will tell me whom the great 
wan imitates in the original crisis when he performs a 
creat act, I will tell him who else than himself can teach 
um. Shakspeare will never be made by the study of 
Shakspeare. Do that which is assigned thee, and thou 
raust not hope too much or dare too much. 

Nature will not have us fret and fume. She does not 
lke our benevolence or our learning, much better than 

i¢ likes our frauds and wars. When we come out of 
the caucus, or the bank, or the Abolition-convention, or 
the Temperance-meeting, or the Transcendental club, 
ito the fields and woods, she says to us, “So hot, my 
little sir 0” 

We are full of mechanical actions. We must needs 
itermeddle, and have things in our own way, until the 
“wTifices and virtues of society are odious. Love should 
wake joy; but our benevolence is unhappy. Our Sun- 
‘4y-schools, and churches, and pauper-societies, are 
yokes to the neck. We pain ourselves to please nobody. 
There are natural ways of arriving at the same ends at 
Which these aim, but do not arrive. Why should all 
‘ttue work in one and the same way? Why should all 
“ve dollars?) It is very inconvenient to us country folk, 
ad we do not think any good will come of it. We have 

t dollars. Merchants have: let them give them. 
‘armers will give corn. Poets will sing. Women will 

¥. Labourers will lend a hand. The children will 
"ng flowers. And why drag this dead weight of a 
‘inday-school over the whole Christendom? It is natu- 
“! and beautiful that childhood should inquire, and 
“aturity should teach; but it is time enough to answer 
“estions when they are asked. . . 2. 1. ee 

Why should we make it a point with our false mo- 
“l¥ to disparage that man we are, and that form of 
“Ng asssigned to us? A good man is contented. | 
‘€ and honour Epaminondas, but | do not wish to be 


\ 1s peeping. 


' Epaminondas. TI hold it more just to love the world of 
this hour than the world of his hour. Nor can you, if I 
am true, excite me to the least uneasiness by saying, 
“He acted and thou sittest still.” I see action to be 
good, when the need is, and sitting still to be also good. 
Epaminondas, if he was the man I take him for, would 
have sat still with joy and peace, if his lot had been 
mine. Heaven is large, and affords space for all modes 
of love and fortitude. Why should we be busy-bodies 
and superserviceable? Action and inaction are alike to 
the true. One piece of the tree is cut for a weather- 
cock, and one for the sleeper of a bridge; the virtue of 
the wood is apparent in both. 

I desire not to disgrace the soul. The fact that I am 
here, certainly shows me that the soul had need of an 
organ here. Shall I not assume the post! Shall | 
skulk, and dodge, and duck with my unseasonable apo- 
logies and vain modesty, and imagine my being here 
impertinent! less pertinent than Epaminondas or Homer 
being there! and that the soul did not know its own 
needs? Besides, without any reasoning on the matter, 
I have no discontent. The good soul nourishes me al- 
way, unlocks new magazines of power and enjoyment to 


| me every day. I will not meanly decline the immensity 


of good, because I have heard it has come to others in 
another shape. 

Besides, why should we be cowed by the name 
of Action! ‘Tis a trick of the senses, no more. We 
know that the ancestor of every action is a thought. 
The poor mind does not seem to itself to be anything, 
unless it have an outside badge,—some Gentoo diet, or 
Quaker coat, or Calvinistie prayer-meeting, or philan- 
thropic society, or a great donation, or a high office, or, 
any how, some wild contrasting action to testify that it 
is somewhat. The rich mind lies in the sun and sleeps, 
and is Nature. To think is to act. 

Let us, if we must have great actions, make our own 
so. All action is of an infinite elasticity, and the least 
admits of being inflated with the celestial air until it 
eclipses the sun and moon. Let us seek one peace by 
fidelity. Let me do my duties. Why need I go gad- 
ding into the scenes and philosophy of Greek and Italian 
history, before I have washed my own face, or justified 
myself to my own benefactors? How dare IL read 
Washington's campaigns, when | have not answered the 
letters of my own correspondents! Is that not a just 
objection to uch of our reading! It is a pusillanimous 
desertion of our work to gaze after our neighbours. It 
Byron says of Jack Bunting, 

He knew not what to say, and so he swore. 

I may say it of our preposterous use of books ; * He knew 
not what to do, and so he read.” I can think of nothing 
to fill my time with, and so, without any constraint, | 
find the life of Brant. It is a very extravagant compli- 
ment to pay to Brant, or to General Schuyler, or to 
General Washington. My time should be as good as 
their time: my world, my facts, all my net of relations 
as good as theirs, or either of theirs. Rather let me do 
my work so well, that other idlers, if they choose, may 
compare my texture with the texture of these, and find 
it identical with the best. 

From the Sermon on Prudence we now give the 
exhortations of the sitter-still, to improvident 
scholars, and to men of genius of ill-regulated 
minds and habits :— 


Tasso’s is no infrequent case in modern biography. A 
man of genius, of an ardent temperament, reckless of 
physical laws, self-indulgent, becomes presently unfor- 
tunate; querulous, a “ discomfortable cousin,’ a thorn to 
himself and to others. 

The scholar shames us by his bifold life. Whilst 
something higher than prudence is active, he is admir- 
able; when common sense is wanted, he is an encumbrance. 
Yesterday Casar was not so great; to-day Job not so 
miserable. Yesterday radiant with the light of an ideal 
world, in which he lives, the first of men; and now op- 
pressed by wants and by sickness, for which he must 
thauk himself, none is so poor to do him reverence. 
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Ile resembles the opinm-eaters, whom travellers describe 
as frequenting the bazaars of Constantinople, who skulk 
about all day, the most pitiful drivellers, yellow, ema- 
ciated, ragged, and sneaking: then, at evening, when 
the bazaars are open, they slink to the opium-shop, swal- 
low their morsel, and become tranquil, glorious, and 
And who has not seen the tragedy of imprudent 
lius, Struggling for years with paltry pecuniary diffi- 
ast sinking, chilled, exhausted, and fruitless, 
ea giant slaughtered by pins / 

Is it not better that a man should aecept the first pains 
and mortifications of this sort, which nature is not slack 
in sending him, as hints that he must expect no other 
vood than the just fruit of his own labour and self-denial ! 


Let him learn a prudence of a higher strain. Let hin 
‘arn that everything in nature, even motes and feathers, 
go by law and not by Inck, and that what he sows, he 
By diligence and self-command, let him put the 

at his own disposal, and not at that of 
others, that he may not standin bitter and false relations 
to other men; best good of wealth is freedom. 
Let him practise the minor virtues. How much of hu- 
man life is lost in waiting! Let him not make his fellow- 
ereatures wait. How many words and premises are 
Let his be words of fate. 
-ves a folded and sealed serap of paper float 
vlobe ina pine ship, and come safe to the eye 
tor which it was written, amidst a swarming population, 
let him likewise feel the admonition to integrate his be- 
tie aeruss all these distraeting forees, and keep a slender 
human word among the storms, distances, and accidents 


) 


reaps, 
bread he eats 


for the 


promise ~ of conversation ! 
When le 


round the 


that drive us hither and thither, and, by persistency, 
make the paltry force of one man reappear to redeem Its 
! 


pledgesafter monthsand years, inthe most distant climates. 
lt is a proverb, that “ courtesy costs nothing; but 
eajceulation might come to value love for its profit. Love 
is fabled to be blind: but kindness is necessary to per- 
ception; love is net a hood, but an eye-water. If you 
meet a sectary,or a hostile partisan, never recognise the 
dividing lines: but meet on What common ground remains, 
if only that the sun shines, and the rain rains for both, 
the area will widen very fast, and ere you know it, 
houndary mountains, on which the eye had fastened, 
have melted into air. If he set out to contend, almost 


thes 


St. Poul will lie. almost St. John will hate. What low, 
poor, paltry, hypocritical people, an argument on religion 
Will make of the pure and chosen souls! Shuffle they 


row, crook, and lide; feign to confess here, 
they may brag and conquer there; and not 

has enriched either party, and not an emotion 
of bravery, modesty, or hope. So neither should vou pnt 
vourse!t in-a false position to your contemporaries, by 
Hadulging a vein of hostility and bitterness. Though 
your Views are in straight antagonism to theirs, assume 


Ooniv that 
; ' 


i bom id 


an identity of sentiment, assume that vou are saving 
precisely that which all think,and in the flow of wit and 


love roll out your paradoxes in selid column, with not 


LINES WRITTEN 


Tur moonlit sea sleeps calm and bright 
Beneath this soft Italian night ; 
Dark gondolas* in silence glide 
Like switt death--hadows o’er the tide. 


No more alternate gondolier 

With Tasso’s verse delights the ear: 
(ir with the wild romantic lay 

OY Ariesto wings the day.+ 


Prom sea-born Venice’ marble walls— 
Her porticos and spacious halls 


nad funereal appearance of the Venetian 


iM 1819, I heard no singit M4 


EMERSON’S ESSAYS. 


the infirmity of a doubt. So at Jeast shall von ge: 
adequate deliverance. The natural motions of 1) 
are so much better than the voluntary ones, tha: 
will never do yourself justice in dispute. The th, 
is not then taken hold of by the right handle, doe. 
show itself proportioned, and in its true bearings: ’ 
bears extorted, hoarse, and half witness. Sut assur 
consent, and it shall presently be granted: since ry, 
and underneath all their external diversities, all mey 4: 
of one heart and mind. . 
Wisdom will never let us stand with any man or mo- 
on an unfriendly footing. We refuse sympathy and». 
timacy with people, as if we waited for some better opm. 
pathy and intimacy to come. But whence and whey 
‘To-morrow will be like to-day. Life wastes its { wi 
We are preparing to live. Our friends and fellew-worker. 
die off from us. Secarcely can we say, we see new mm 
hew women approaching us. We are too old to regan 
fu-hion, too old to expect patronage of any 
more powertul, 


*- 


it 


- 


vreater or 
Let us suck the sweetness of thos 
fections and consuetudes that grow near us. Thy 
shoes are easy to the feet. Undoubtedly, we ean: 
pick faults in our company, can easily whisper Li 
prouder, and that tickle the faney more. Every m, 
imagination hath its friends ; and pleasant wonld lite }. 
With such companions. But if you cannot have they 
on good mutual terms, you cannct have them. If ne 
the Deity, but our ambition hews and shapes the new 
relations, their virtue escapes, as strawberries lose the: 
favour in garden-beds, 

Thus truth, frankness, courage, love, humility, and 2 
the virtues, range themselves on the side of prudence. or 
the art of securing a present wellbeing. 

We should fancy much of this latter wise couns| 
peculiarly necessary in the polemic and intoleran: 
society of New England. To make the reader’ 
idea of this new American writer a little mor 
complete, we should have Jiked to cite from 
singular and original essay he has quaintly nani 
the Orer-sou7, and from that on wrt, which eo 
tains some of those bold heresies which may be- 
come the truths of another age. The indifferen 
or insensibility to Art, which Coleridge, Scott, an: 
some of the greatest men of modern times ha’ 
displayed, is ominous of change, of another plas 
of civilisation, The last-mentioned Fssays att 
a fuller eX position of our author's theories—if hi 
may be said to have any system save having none— 


than the above quotations. But se must leave 


the leisurely study of the reader the most seeming 


original portion of a volume, which as a who 


embodies the oddest jumble of bold ideas, rhapso- 
diesand wotions, that he ever can have met with i 


the same narrow space, 


TO AN TTALIAN MELODY. 


The frowning stranger’s* footsteps chase 
The lingering Genius of the place. 
Enchain’d, her Lion§ prostrate lies- 
Deep-troubled slumber shronds his eyes; 
While ancient vlories, heavenward fled, 
Pour their pale beams around his head. 


Well might the Venetians complain of “al duro ‘ 
dell’ Austriaca yente!"* 
$ This is only a poetical licence, figurative of the avaset 
of the Venetians. The winged-lion, emblem of the Ver 
repnblie, stil] holds his place, but asa forlorn memento, of 
. { P ‘ . he Piazzetta % 
top of one of the two columns that stand in the LAL ZES 


Marco, where it) opens ipon the sea between the Dog 
Palace and the Roval Palace, formerly the old Li! rary. v 
the top of the other co ulnh, next to the Ke val Pacat ws ; 
statue of St. ‘| heodore, the ancient imag vary protect rors 


syertr4an ret ) 
Venetian at} AUail. 
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A CRY FOR BREAD. 


BY MAJOR CALDER CAMPBELL, 


| saw a starving mother stand 

By the gates of a palace proud, 
With a whining boy in either hand, 

And an infant wailing loud ; 
An infant wailing loud,—for dry 
Was the fount had wont to hush its ery ; 
Knd all that the starving woman said 
Was—* Give my children Breap!” 


Forth from that palace proud there came 
Three high and noble ones; 
The first was a Bishop, stout of frame, 
\ chief ‘mid the Church's sons : 
Slowly he strode, for he was fat 
But. us he passed, he banned the brat 
Whose eries disturbed his reverend head: 
Yet the mother only uttered—* Breap!” 


The next that fared from that palace door 
Wasa Peer, of an ancient race ; 


+ T+ has heen our practice hitherto to let the boding voice 


‘he heralds or poets of the people go forth in our pages, 


' 


i especially the emphatic ery—* Give Us Breapt’"- 


Magazine, September, 1B4Al. P. 567, 








And he scowled on the beggars, and loudly swore 
To drive them from the place: 

“ “Twas hard, ‘twas very hard his doors 

Should be thus beset by threes and fours 

Ofidle wretches [°° So he said, 

Still the woman only murmured-—* Breap!” 


And then paced forth a lady fair, 


With a pale and haughty brow; Md 
Hut she started to see the beggars there, 


And tain their needs would know: 
But a pampered menial, sly and sleek, 
With a dastard’s heart and a woman's cheek, 
Spake out: “ Impostors they !° he said: 
So the mother vainly begged for Brean! 
That night, as the Bishop, Peer, and Dame, 
Sat oer their banquet high, 
From a squalid cellar shrilly came 
A wild and maniac ery; 
\nd there, by her own mad hand, lay slain 
That starving mother’s children twain: 
* And the intant /"—it before was dead, 
hor there was none to give it Breap ! 


Sipmouru, L641], 


WRITTEN AT FLORENCE. 


Twas but a phantasy—a waking dream 

Sketched bv a pencil heated in the rays 

Of fair Italia’s sun—that sun alone 

Her only glory left amid the rule 

Qt | and heartless despots, 

Liberty! Freedom! Tyranny is dead! 

e, proclaim, crv it about the streets!" 
. , Shakspeare’s Julius Casur. 


in of my fortune is set! 
-place are the thunder-clouds met ; 
welling and gathering fast, 
on the far-rushing blast. 


trace that remains of the beam 


‘or 
40) 


h brighten’d my earlier dream, 
red and portentous glare 
tng up “mid the dark troubled air, 
tiving the base of each cloud 
luae of a blood-stained shroud. 
lona desolate shore, 
-t to the wild-dashing waves 
iy round me with ceaseless roar, 
hoed trom fathomless caves. 
lie are rocks, where the wing 
~va-bird gleams white in the blast— 
the moss and the scentless flower spring, 
the “pray of the ocean is Cast. 
ark-heaving waters extend 
irid sky's far-distant bend, 
circles, with girdle of gloom, 
ts companionless tomb. 


“4nd alone amid the waste of life, 
Og the tumult and unmeaning strife 


uy ear, and strike upon my heart 
‘tand deadly knell. I would depart— 
‘leave my prison for some lonely place 
> ho such sounds could reach me—where the race 


in lives not, and where I might abide 


ture’s spirit for my viewless bride. 








And | would woo that spirit in the air— 

The morning and the evening sky—-aud there 
Would lay me at the feet of mountains high 

And watch their misty veils with dreamy eye ; 
Peopling each dim-seen height with glorious thing 
More beautiful and pure than poet sings. 


There, in the scent of odorous plants and flower 
In yently falling dews and Summer showers, 

I would inhale the breath and catch the tear 

Of Nature ; and would pass swift years 

\mong her solitudes, where sedgy brook 

Run murmuring near old caves and moss-grown nook 
Losing themselves beneath the drooping shade 
Of willows; or in sunless covert, made 

Vv arching boughs of ancient eve ryreens 

That shoot from tufted banks and roe ky screens, 
\nd, in the ewning woods, when day was done, 
ld choose among the birds the sweetest one 

The nightingale- and listen to her song 

WW hich faint and distant echo would prolong. 

In ill these gentle sounds | would rejoice, 

since they belonged to Nature’s varions voice. 
\nd, when the moon arose, I'd sit and trace 
Strange mysteries in her calm and cloudless face, 
Till) as a part of her— I felt iny soul 

Move onward in her silent course, and roll 
Through boundless space, and sean the stars on high 
With the deep glance of gifted ~erutiny. 


But this is not of life, and may not be! 

From Sorrow’s scorpions who can shake him free’ 
It must be so' weak man must suffer still 
And bear, as best he may, his weight of ill. 


7 


+ 7 aa * 


I would possess the power that might command 

The elements; and grasp within my hand 

Fork’d lightuings and the tempest’ mighty breath— 
Not to give wing to these, and seatter death 


| And desuvlation o’er the peopled earth, 
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But to give Freedom's soaring spirit birth !- 

Pash from the tyrant’s hand his sceptr’'d power— 
Burst the strong walls of dark Oppression’s tower— 
Make the bad tremble and the good rejoice, 

And teach man justice in the thunder’s voice. 


}sut this is not of life !—The ear of stone, 
And heart of colder hardness, hear the moan 


. Ot misery, reckless as flinty steep, 
ah (Ver which the howling winds of winter sweep :— 


lor, like to Ocean in his wildest hour, 

The tide of human passion’s whelming power 
Riseth and rageth o’er the wrecks of men ; 

And, when its frantic force subsides again, 

Leaveg many a deep-worn channel where the tears 
Of; uffering: wretches flow for long, long years. 


- 


Orp Elspeth was a cerlin cread, 
At least report said so, 

And near her door, when daylight fled, 
No youngster dared to go. 






_— 


And though old Elspeth much was bent, 
And used a staff by day, 

The gossips swore at night shed mount 
And sail long leagues away! 


GP Se 8 a Rey, 


ae 


+ ming thy 
es 


And all to mix, in rites unblest, 
With Satan and his band, 

Who, ‘mid the gloom of mirk and mist, 
Rode riot o'er the land. 


I Right fiercely sped the concourse dread, 
(Where Druid rings were seen ; 

P| Where Woden’s fiery feast oft-spread 
In former times had been;) 


To gloat their eyes on the blood-red stains 
» The Runic piles that dyed, 

a Which, after twice ten centuries’ rains, 
Their searching gl: ince descried. 


# And past the spots, on dismal coasts, 
Where shipwrecked mariners lie ; 

And over moors, ‘mong murderers’ ghosts 
And goblin sprites, they’d hie. 


: Full well “twas seen how matters stood, 

; For oft as morning beamed, 

To ‘venturous wight, who dared intrude, 
Right wo-beyone she seemed. 


And few made doubt her nights were spent 
In revels, far away, 

Who marked the change she underwent 
From the eve o° the bygone day. 


Sometimes she moaned and much she coughed, 
. For which she blamed a cold; 

yer And much thereat the bumpkins scoffed, 
When sunshine made them bold, 


And daily ‘plaints made all opine 

That Elspeth’s searching eve 
Could blast the grain and scathe the kine 
Whene’er she chose to try! 


Wit oft reverting gaze I turn away, 
Thy beauty is too splendid to admit 
The mental exercise that doth befit, 

Pnraptured genius, pining to portray 

Thy loveliness in song ; the liquid ray 
Of intellectual sadne.s in thine eve 

Jicileeting majesty thou dost desery 
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FLORENCE, 


there may come a time wien all shall } 


Equal in spirit—nobly bold and tree! 
Free as the tameless wind that freshly blow 
Upon the Alpine-heights’ eternal snows. 


‘Tis 


not remote !— prophetic visions rise 


In solemn glory to the ge ~kies! 
They soar !—they vanish !—but their light rs mai 
And shines upon the world’s desnotic emit n- 


The t 


rightness of that awiul gieam hath <jped 


Its startling influence on the lowly Le do 


Where man’s inherent energies have slept 
While spell-bound Freedor o'er their slumber were 
The ol 
The 
The 


And man regains the charter of his birth! 


SONNET TO MRs. 


They found—ye powers ! what found they the 


spell is broken !—magic’s dream is o'er! 


slumb’ring eye is waked to sleep ne more! 
march of Freedom shakes the peopled eart) 
| arth, 


OLD ELSPETII. 


And the sexton swore, “mong sundry feats 
That Elspeth’s midnight spell: 


Made dead men dance in their winding-sle ets, 


Tuo the sound of the Abbey bells 


In short, the fect was plain: to o al, 
If Els speth there should > 

She'd have the village, iiut and hall, 
Ere twelve moons passed, away. 


Old Mertoun was a yeoman good, 
Who wonmed hard b v her dwelling ; 
And down the hill one morn he strode, 
Fierce rage his bosom swelling. 


His cow was strangled in her stanee, 
And little doubt had he 

That Elspeth caused the sad misehance 
By spells of witchery ! 

For he'd denied, with right good sen-o, 
Old Elspeth fuel or food ; 

For who would deal with her whose pence 
Might turn to stone or wood ? 


So Mertoun raised a goodly band 
To souse the hag outright 

In some ce ep pond, to let her stand 
The test as best she might. 


With whoop, hailoo, and mingled din, 
They reached the beldame’s door ; 

But who the first should venture in, 
Perplexed the party sore. 


“Twas Mertoun’s job,” the party said ; 


* The risk belonged to him ;” 
But Mertoun started back dismayed, 


! 


And quaked at every limb! 


With cautious step they ventured ben, 
And, stretched upon the bed, 


The fierce old beldame—drad / 


Dy famine’s grasp relieved from fears, 
And underneath her head 
A well-used Bible, wet with tears 
The poor old Witch had shed! 
James Murray. 


Where others gazed not ; the impassioned pls) 
Of feeling on thy lustrous forehead gieamit- 
Like sunlight upon snow, with soft control 
Prostrates in speechless eestasy my soul, 
So viper y cire led by thy queenly be th 
That, sh nut } -ing, the notes woukd all be 
Thy ar Hebloot poetry to me, 
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LITERARY 


sLetehes of Scottish Church History. 
Thomas M‘Crie. 


By the Rev. 
I2mo, pp. 5853, 


Tue substance of these Sketches was delivered in 
ejinburgh as popular lectures, repeated, we believe, 
They were afterwards published in a 
religious periodical work ; and are here collected into a 
slick velume. “The author has the candour to make 
jy pretensions to impartiality ; yet he is quite as impar- 
tialas any true-blue Presbyterian stickler for the Kirk's 
supremacy can well be. 


more than once. 


Hle is, moreover, not one of 
those who eat the bread which the State provides and 
cnarantees for them, and defies its laws—not one of those 
who plead the rights of conscience in their own ease, but 
make no seruple to violate the rights of the Jew, Catholic, 
or Quaker, Whom conscience forbids paying stipend to 
those they consider false teachers—not one of those who 
consider themselves bound by one chapter of the Confes- 
jonof Faith, but at liberty to throw off the “ obligations” 
imposed by another. The history of the way in which 
the government and standards of the Church were framed, 
that Is given in these Sketches, must have an effeet which 
was certainly not contemplated by the author. It shows 
the hirk to be entirely the creature of the State. We allude 
tothe organization of the Westminster Assembly of Di- 
vines, called together by Parliament, and consisting of the 
ministersof all the prevailing religious denominations then 
known; namely, Prelatists, Independents, and Presbyte- 
rians. Inthe Assembly,called together by Parliament, sit- 
ting under the sanction of Parliament, “after a debate of 
tlurty days the divine right of Presbytery was carried by an 


overwhelming majority :’—a majority of those ministers, 


culled together by the State,—the fact is important. But 
if the Prelatists or Independents had predominated in 
the Assembly, where would have been “ the divine right 
of Presbytery,” and all the other divine rights now 

imed by a party in the Kirk! Presbyterian ygovern- 
ment having been thus established, the Confession of 
Paith and the Catechisms were next drawn up; after 
which the Seottish ministers, who had aeted 25 Commis- 

uers fur the Kirk when the Parliamentary summons 
Was issued to Seotland, returned home. 

lt appears that no one was permitted to enter this 
Assembly without an order from Parliament. Baillie, 

non fos oue of the Scottish Commissioners, writes : 


‘The like of that Assembly I did never see, and, as 
hear say, the like was never in England, nor any 
suere is shortly like tobe. No mortal man may enter 
tv hear or see, let be to sit, without an order in writ 
Irom both houses of Parliament. They did sit in Henry 
tie Seventh’s Chapel ; but since the weather grew cold, 
taey did go to Jerusalem Chamber—xa fair room in the 
sbbey of Westminster, about the bounds of our College 
torehall. At the upmost end there is a chair set on a 
rame, a fvot from the earth, for the prolocutor, Dr. 
'wiss, Before it, on the ground, stand two chairs for 
tie Assessors, Dr. Burgess and Mr. White. Before 
plas tuese two chairs, through the length of the room, stands 
nibs ‘table, at which sit the two setibes. The house is all 
well hung, and has a good fire, which is some daintes at 
London. Foranent the table, upon the prolocutor’s right 
ng: wand, there are three or four rankes of formes: on the 
Thee ‘West we five do sit; upon the others at our backs, the 


_ mbers of Parliament deputed to the Assemblie. On 
thie 





OL. VIN 
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REGISTER. 


four or five stages of formes ranged round the room, 
whereupon their divines sit as they please. We meet 
every day of the week but Saturday. We sitcommonly 
trom nine to one or two afternoon. The prolocutor, at 
the beginning and end, has a shert prayer. Ordinarily 
there will be present about three score of their divines. 
After the prayer, the seribe reads the proposition and 
Scriptures, Whereupon the Assembly debates im a most 
grave and orderly way.” 

This was clearly an assembly of ministers called 
hattle of 


contending sects, while the State lay by, ready to estab- 


together by Parliament, fairly to fight out the 


lish whatever should turn out to be the majority. 


The first point that came before the A- 
which occupied the greater part of their time, 
thorny question of Church government. Our Seots min- 
isters soon found, to their high satistaetion, that the 
great body of the Assembly was favourably disposed to 
the Presbyterian discipline. And had the matter been 
left to the mere force of numbers, little time would have 
sufficed to decide it. The Independents ec 
cupied them no less than three weeks in debating the pom 
of sitting at a communion-table. The unhappy Inde 
pendents,” says Baillie, * would mangle that saerament. 
No catechising nor preparation before; no thanksgiving 
after; no sacramental doctrine or chapters in the day of 
celebration ; no coming up to any table, but a carrying 
of the elements to all in their seats athort the ehurch: 
yet all this, with God's help, we have earned over them 
to our practice. We must dispute every inch of ground. 
Great need had we of the prayers of all Grod’s people.” 
This obstinacy was the less justifiable on the part of the 
Independents, as the Seottish ministers had agreed to 
drop several of their ancient practices in order to plea 
thei. 

Many days were spent on the question of ruling elders. 

jut the most important and lengthened debate in thi 
Assembly, was regarding the divine right of Presbyteris 
government. The question was- Whether many co 

gregations may, and by divine institution ought, to by 
under one Presbyterial government! After a debate 
Which occupied thirty days,the divine right of Presbytery 
was carried by an overwhelming majority. The Inde 
pendents entered their dissent, and, as is usual with the 
losing party, complained of unfair usage 


embly, and 


\“ the 


This religious effervescence produced the ordinary con 
sequences. The Commissioners, sitting by authority of 


Parliament, had carried, by a majority, Presbyterian 
government, and adopted the existing Chureh standard 
But the laitv— the people, were far from being of one 
Mark one effect of the 
decisions, 

About the time when the Westminster Assembly sat 
down, there were very few Dissenters in bogland,-- ane 
these were chiefly Independent 9 whe had no regular 
churches, but went about the country disseminating 
their opinious ; but in the course of a few years, during 
the civil war, they sprung up and multiplied in the most 
appalling numbers. The mere enumeration of these 
Sectaries would be a difficult task. Besides Papist 
and Prelatists, the only opponents with whom our Seots 
Presbyterians had to contend, there arose in England 
Independents and Brownists of all degrees, Millenarians, 
Antinomians, Anabaptists, Libertines, Familists, Seck 
ers, Perfectists, Socinians, Arians, Antiscripturists, Fifth 
Monarchy Men, Kanters, beheminists, Quakers, and 
host of other sects, nameless and numberless. Errors 
of every possible shade, heresies the most monstrous, 
and blasphemies the most revolting, were daily propa 
gated; and the kingdom was convulsed in a religion 


mind, \ssembly’s debvat biel 


formes foranent us, on the prolocutor’s left hand, are j fully a+ much as in a political sense, 
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Alarmed at this prodigious increase of sects and here- 
BIOS, the Presbyterian- implored th. Parliament fis Use 
yreatns to arrest the current, hy a formal condemnation 
of them: 
the Church, with full power ty proceed against them 
according to the hors of Christ. Without this sanction, 
their authority would have been disregarded, and the 
sentences of their ¢ regis might be reversed by an appeal 
to Parliament, which claimed the supreme jurisdiction. 
The Parliament, however, now under the 

Independent leaders, refused toacopt any such mea- 
sures; and the only effect of the proposal was, that ail 
parties joined ayainst the Presbyterians. This coalition 
only bond of union among the swarl 
Sectaries, and the motto inseribed on their banner 
Toleration, and Liberty of Conscience Disayree- 
Ing about everything else . they united in desiring 


u ev all 
full liberty to preach ink propagate their own opinions 5 


formed the 
of the 
Wiis 


motley 


though even about this there were differences of opinion, 
Some advanced the principle, that 
a it is the rill Wt ynmetned / (sad a hat. s1hice the Colle 


ing of his Son, a permission of the most Paganish, Jew- 
ish, Turkish, or Antichristian consciences and worships 
be granted to all men in all nations. 

The Presbyterians were shocked at such a principle, 
Which seemed eversive of all religion ; and some of them, 
iN = cir zeal against it, condemned and reprobate “d the 
doctrine of toleration in terms which now ar to us 
over eas ud indefensible. : ‘ 

These unhap ppy contests about toleration ereate . Jea- 
betwe en the Parliament and the P a byte Than 
ty, Which ultimately issued in the overthrow of the 
England; the Sectaries prev: ailed 
attempts of the Pre-byterians to 
ce; and the English Presbyte rans 
iitless attempt to stem the torrent 


i} ype 
} 
nea a 


Fayit a} 
It les 


par 
eovenanted cause in 
Wh eles cll the 
ari | pea 
e but fr 


} 
he nee 


of errors and divisions which still overspread that coun- 
try, and which, having found their way inte Seottand, 
eontinue t distract our peace, to disvrace the enause of 
Protestanti-m, and to threaten the ruin of our national 
Prospel Somuch for our net adhering to the Refor- 
riat } ) ispiclously begun. and violating that temn 
Urdady Ih whi H ti ; thire c nati l= Were bound to pro- 
Phe Seetaries had their own opinion about the wait 
nd peer offered them—-unity and peace, but on what 
‘ The Emperor of Russia offers the Poles 
de) \nd what shall be said of the demand 


of Parliament “to arrest the 
of the Church, with full 
vainst them [the Sectaries | according 
of Christ,” not nt?! What right had 
Parliament to interfere, if the Church had all the power ? 
Weow 


( ri ili 
“the 


power Lo proceed Y 


Presbyt 
eurrent/’>  W discipline 


to the law sufficie 


aive the right which “the laws of Christ” gave to 
to proceed against other sects, or rather 
gainst all that were t set them at defiance. 
ithat Mr. M*Crie is not one of those 


who would 


0D weak to 
Pres- 


Ire huey. 


. 


byvterian ministers “trinket” with 


four most notable non-intrusionists. 

controversial crusts the 
the work. Its beauty, it~ interest, 
eousist. in being a sort of modernized [lind Lt Lu 
hol Witnesses. Utois a of the 
ceotland, and of the ‘of the Covenanters, 


emresent 
i 


are hot among 
ivVoury morsels of 
vey and 
history troubles of 
noble resistance 
nd narrated in aneedotes, tradi 


edin pietures, a 


tie nal, or found in their hooks ; and sometinir 
notvervcarefully <ifted +d 
the 


the letter. 


it fullofcharacter,a 

marks of truth and venuineness in the 

Nericenar 8 Listory of the Iron Trade, vol, 
Mider, & Co, 

industry 

Bri 


ovo, 


Smith, 


A branch of national 


and commeree, of sue 
the 


Importance to Great tain a iron trade, well 
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and, aheore all, hy erecting th. discipline of 


influence of 


| avitator 


of advoc: 


disjointed tale 
bability ; and yet 
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Mr. Seriy 
is Written with elaborate research and anxious can 
goes into and exhausts the entire subject. tHe im 
that the Britons first acquired a knowledg 
the Pheonicians, who came to 


systematic history. enor’. | 


merited 


eC of Iron Trey 
iritain for tin, many « 
The. 


But not only is this : 


turies before the Romans invaded the island. 
jecture is not improbable. 
of the 
where 


British iron trade, buat of that of ev: rv other Sy 


iron is found and wrought:+—France, Spain. 2 
sia, Sweden 
rica. The 


of 1ron-ore, 


and Norway, and the United States of Ay 


application of steam-power to the sm 
by rendering coal available, where pri 


only wood charcoal could be used with advan 
wrought an amazing revolution in the trad 

The work is full of details and table 
considered Indispen able to every one connect | 
the trade: though it eontains numerous ¢ { 
besides the general history, which are full of | 
common readers. Specimens of these we should 


liked to quote, had our space permitted, 
The Book of the Or, The LM. 
Working of the Poor Lar, 
Woythen Baxter 
The 


Bastiles 3 


> 


New 


tory of 4] 


bya. hk 


this bulky velume ha- 
New Poor 


Whose scurrilous 


author of 
against the Law. 


one of those writ rs 


and flippant styl 
tcy must inju In the adimini-tra- 
the New 
question, much harshness 3 and much hardship may | 
That the 
‘spects faulty, 

hit by bit it 


+ 


and must beinuch further mo 


Fe any Cause. 


tion of Poor Law there has been, we make : 


been experienced by its unfortunate objects. 


principle of the law is in many ré 


now to be generally admitted 3 as 


course of alteration ¢ 


ss notice, as the letters 


rove bd ’ . 
Phix volume requires the le 


it contains have all appeared in a London news] 
and the rest of the Book of the Bastiles, much of it « 
ous matter enough— painful or revolting as tue? 


tions are 

one-half of 
temp! ited hy the 
oft the 


<tvle of coarse 


has been compiled from the new-paper-. 
it would have better sorved ti 
Phiis is | a pity,than tha 


souls l have hee! 


! prevent 
I 


author. 
mca original portion 
In at invective, Which wil 


reading what is really useful and cor 


What are the 
To support Mr. Roebuck’s moti 


from 


persons 
mendable in it. Tories now about to d 
with the 
undoubtedly, in the first place, for the annihilation 6! 
that among ot! 
And what 


Poor Law? 


those monsters, the Commissioners 
things, for itis not alone sufficient. next! 


E/). il Ul, The Fortune- Ti ller: in ~ Voir 
Saunders & Otley. 


> to describe this novel. 


Bray 9 


It sets out lik 


Tije- 


It is note 
proceeds like a Marv lh us 


corre: 


a juvenile wee tale 

and ends like a 
sponding with not one of the 

Fortune - T. Hing is longer 

} 


agatust which society requires to be w: 


hionable life ; 
eX pM ctations it has raised. 
if* the danger 


but it 


mance, novel of fh 


neo one 


rned, is on 
‘ , * ¢} 
the moral of the latter part of th 


turns. It, 


fortune-telling that 
moreover, outrage: all 


lable enough, though a 


It Is rene 


production. 


unartist-like 
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by 


ative Plates. 


id, rs) ” chi ie Drawing. 
With [lusti 


\ useful elementary n schoe 


students, aud } 
taught. 
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Work to 


sclentific ally 


re drawing 1 
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whose works has “done into English,” at 


po - he 


Tiibigen. Zimmerman’s poems are unknown In England, 


ee ae 


and Aletes considered them worthy of obtaining an 


At present we merely announce this Report: but as 
The original pieces of the translator are 


English dress. 


‘¢ forms a bulky volume upon a subject of great interest 
| of as much mark as the poems of Zimmerman. 


co universal humanity, we propose to return to it, and | 
to analyze the most important portion of its contents. Tur Fare ov MtQuittan and O'Nerit’s Datcurer, 
This Convention was attended by deputies from different with other Poems and Songs. By David Herbison; with 
a Memoir of the Author.-- We have here an humble bard 
| of the north of Ireland, who, by the advice of his literary 





countries. 


POEMS AND DRAMAS. 


friends and patrons, has been induced to collect his pieces 
| 


NEW 


into a volume, for the amusement of his friends and 
Voores Poetical Works V e X . , 
Moo ft : Vorks, oluine X. ' neighbours. David Herbison would be no great marvel 


The last volume has | among the tuneful hand-loom weavers of Seotland, but 


been eked out by the prose poem of “ The Epicurean:” jn Ir 


This work is now completed. 


eland he must be a prodigy ; and, as such, we hope 


and its natural sequel, the poem of “Aleiphron.” A good the good folks of Ulster will regard and encourage him. 


my poems, which now first appear, are interwoven with — Tle deserves well of Scotland. He has written an elegy 


he Epicurean.” 
ot Moore 


herot Zust, our present duty is limited to the externals 


\s some space has been allotted to | on Sir Walter Seott, and lines to the memory of Jami 


Hoey, Ile ad- 


mires Allan Ramsay more than Robert Bum ind if, 


muse in the preceding pages of this num- who is moreover his favourite author. 


oll the whole, no great poet, he isn cert Linly one of those 


men that Ireland would be the better for being in 


of a work, than which, none more simply elegant is te 


2 COl- 


he found among the literary /ijouterie of drawing-room 


tahles in the vear 1841, And it must long oceupy the dition to produce in much greater numbers, 
be came favoured station; sparkling on gilded brackets, The Storm and orner Porvs. By Francis Bennoeh 


’ 
ft 
rf 
' 
i 

; 

' 


' 


nestling under silken cushions, lying on the lap of beauty This is a London publication; but the author must be 
and Iuxury: for when willthere be another poet to push 
the author of Lalla Rookh, the Fudge Family, and the 
Irish Melodies, from his niche? 


pretty froutisplece and Vignette to this volume: but we 


or from the north of 
the 


either from the “north countrie ” 
Ireland. The 


Scottish dialeet, possessing considerable merit. 


volume contains several songs in 


There is yet another 


ad promised ourselves a portrait of the author instead, 
PERIODICAL AND SERIAL WORKS. 


IV. Tyo 


in the closing volume: and take leave to grumble, since 


pictorial embellishments were employed, that this only is Volume Tytier’s History of Scoruanp.- 


Wanting volume just issued contains the reigns of James the 
$3 : See Third. and Fourt! t abounds in incident ane 
Original Poems and Songs. By James Lemon, Second, Third, and Fourth. It abounds in incident and 
This; er , interest; these having been tumultuary reigns, when no 

ists an humble west country bard; aregion teeming |. : 7 
sai ales king died in his bed. ‘Phe Appendix, consisting of sueh 


with poetical artisans, Hlis pieces are all " averare i : : 
inal ire alll of CFake | Notes and Illustrations as are too long to be engrossed 


erit; anda few of them sweet and tender, such as the | . ae | 
Mother's Lament, and the lines on hearing a Rohin = nd in the regular narrative, is not the least valuable por 
he poem of ome “ th, e tit! d th C en tion of this History. 
a F - ; Meu, TALIA eC "7 (Jl¢ | Ep eee ‘ : 
tly deseriptive of Scottish rural wecslattitlee . Wo. Part I Thnk Sonos of CHARLES Diap N. CHRONO 
” ae . aap GICALLY ARRANGED: With Notes, Historical and Critical, 
Mr. Lemon's choice of subjects: he has a Lament). the Music of the best an ‘ mular Melodis 
the Guardian Genius of the Loudon Family for the and the wap ain she Dest & in aene ee _ ni 
Death of Lady Flora Haas a ‘ i, a eal This must be a good and desirable work to a hile 
fi rs Lames fp after the (3: he of Saaremaa fi Englishmen. It is print d in the handsome etvle , 
, | _ _ = “ae which one likes to see an edition of a truly national 
do Recitations of th Pipils at Care-Hlouse Nchool, and indeed standard work. i Memoir is to be in- 
\ selection of pieces for a school exhibition; in which cluded in the last Part, by which time we shall have 
} Master Heath spoke the Prologue, and obtained a si/rer | something to say of Dinpix. Part 1. has a well-en- 
Ba Master Goring recited the Butterfly’s Ball: and graved Portrait of the jovial and tender lyrist; for Dib- 
Master Ray personated Sir James Graham, ina Par- | din was both. 
entary debate, very cleverly managed, and gained Part NIL. M*Curtocu’s GrocuapruicanL and Statristi 
fined i], This is hot very linportant to the world | CAl DICTIONARY. 
several; though the collection of pieces affords Part VILL. Braxpe’s Dierroxary of Screvce, Litera- 
Machers some good specimens for such exhibitions, rere, and Art. 
si Part IV. Manure Bren and Barns System of Ciio- 
7 GRAPHY, abridged. ' 


Mantinezzi, A TrRacepy. By George Stephens.— This Part Wiarerstos’s Cyctorpnpia of ComMMprncr, 





' mevering writer assails the public as the widow, in MypReastite Law, and Fiance. 
on Gospel, did the unjust judge. His importunity must No. 17. Savace’s Dicrioxanry of Paixtine. 
a meed some tine. No damnation damps him; and he Avatat Report of the Britisn and Foren, Axti- HM 


es hot want a certain kind of merit. 
st N 
Th 
first only has appeared, 


re: 4; 


wer. 


SLAVERY SocreTy. 
No. |. Tue Arnciumococist, and Jounsarn of Axtiqua- 


See eet 


hOLEON Portrayep, an Epic Porm, in Six Cantos. 


* should run—“ To be published in six cantos,” as ) pian SCreNce. 
Nos. 6, 7. 
Nos. 7, 8. 
Part 1. Tur Domestic Dictionary; by Gibbons Merle. 
No. 9 Animacs’ Friexp; or the Procress of He- 


MANITY. 


a 


Napoleon is no hero to this Garpiner’s MiIsceLLany. 


Goversessrs; or Mopenn Eprcatios. 
Porm. from the German of Witnete ZIMMERMAN, | 
with . TT } 
in By Aletes.—The translator—a | 
vradnate of Oxford—accidentally met the Germ®4 | 





OniGinan Pores. 
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No. 9. Purosopiic Nuts; or the Puivosopuy of 
THINGS. 

Part V. Tuorstoy’s History of Britisu Inpra. 

Part VILL. Cuawpers’s INrorwation for the PEopLe. 
—Lvloyy. 

Part NNVITT. Macazine of Scrence. 

Part NNNAVI. WKateut’s Pierorian SHaksprhaRe.— 
Anthony and Cleopatra, 

Part NXVIIL. Tyas’s ILLUstRATED SuAKSPEARE.— 
Romeo and Juliet. 

SvuirH’s Stanparp Liprary,—TuHe Poetica, Works 
of Porr.—A complete and accurate edition, in the well- 
known style of this elegant and popular series—for one 
crown. 

History of Caries the TWeLrrn. 
SvirH’s SraNparp Library. 


VoLTAIRE'S 


Lire and Exptoits of Commoporre Napier, chiefly by 
Himself, 
part of it contributed by Captain Napier, seems to be 
tuken from the Gastette, 

A Deseaxt on the New Postace Law.—This is writ- 


This is a pamphlet to serve the hour, The 


ten by some blockhead of a ‘Tory, who is indignant at 
the cheap postage, and who fancies himself vastly witty— 
a mighty joker.’ Why may not those persons who de- 
-pise the penny stamp be indulged with a shilling one 
tv prove their superior gentility ; as there are boxes at 
public places for “the better orders,” and a cheap pit 
and gallery for the mobility ; and first, second, and third 
By all means let those who 
consider the penny rate of postage /ow, be permitted 


Class trains on railroads? 


tou pay for their letters as before, only no saving the 


peunsy no frankiny. This person, who is out of trade,” 
ashe takes pains to inform us, is shocked at every knave 


now using an exrelope like his betters ; and cannot re- 
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ceive “a letter brought five hundred miles for a penny, 
without blushing.” 

Tue Law and Practice relating to the Coxstittr, 
and ManaGement of Assurances, BaykInc, and other 
Joint Stock Companies. By Swinton Boult, Secretary 
to the Liverpool Fire and Life Assurance Company — 
This pamphlet suggests improvements worthy of coy. 
sideration. 

PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS On CuurcH REFORM. By tho 
Rey. Thomas Spencer, Perpetua’ Curate of Hinton. 

ReMONSTRANCE and WarsinG against holding Com 


munion with Ministers deposed by the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland, issued by order of the As. 
sembly, by the late Moderator, Dr. Gordon.—An 4). 
thema Maranatha—a Bull, or a broadside, directed 
against all those ministers who have sympathized, or 


may sympathize with their brethren, the deposed Strath- 


| bogie Ministers. 


CORN LAW PAMPHLETS. 

Tue Corn Laws of Exciraxp. By M. Von Raumer.— 
This is a voice from Prussia against the monstrous sys- 
tem existing in this country. The pamphlet is an in- 
telligent and able one. It, however, contains nothing 
that is original to persons in this country conversant 
with the subject, but yet may be of much use, from show- 
ing what is thought of the Corn Laws by well-informed 
foreigners. 

Sreconp Letter to the Acricutturists of the Cousty 
of Sarop. By W. W. Whitmore, Esq.—An argument 
against the Corn Laws in the form of a dialogue. 

Tne Corn Laws Constperep in their Oriciy, Pro- 
GREss, and Resvuits ; a good article, from the british 
and Foreign Quarterly, reprinted as a pamphlet. 
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Tur Tories are again fairly reinstated in power. The 
Cabinet is nearly the same as that of 1834, with the ad- 
dition of Lord Stanley and Sir James Graham. On 
Mriday, the od September, the late Ministers delivered 
up their seals of office at Claremont, and they were 
forthwith transferred to the new Ministry, who were in 
attendance. Both Houses assembled on Monday the 
loth September, after an adjournment of a week to 
vive tine tor the formation of the new Ministry. The 
Conservatives took their seats on the Ministerial side of 
the House, and the Whigs on the Opposition Benches. 
Orthe policy of the new Ministry nothing has yet trans- 
pired. From a statement made by Sir Robert Peel on 
the l6th and l7th, it appears that he has not made 
up his mind what to do, and means to consider about 
He stated that he is to adopt 
as framed by the late Ministry; that 
temporary provision must be made for the deficiency 


it till next vear. 
} 


the estimates 


in the revenue, amounting to two-and-a-half millions: 


and that £50,000 or £90,000 would be required for | 


warming and ventilating the new Houses of Parlia- 


ment. The great difficulty is the deficiency of the reve- | 


nue. A tax on incomes of three hundred a-vear is 


talked of; but we do not think it is at all likely to 


pass, even were it proposed to Parliament. Doubling or 


REGISTER. 


trebling the penny postage is said also to be in contem- 
plation. That is a measure, which, besides being exceed- 
ingly unpopular, would not yield probably half-a-mil- 
lion, for even the old rates of late years never pre- 
duced a million and a half. We have little doubt that 
Sir Robert Peel regrets his opponents did not carry 
their measure for imposing an 8s. duty on wheat before 
resigning office. For instead of receiving only £75,000 
for the million and a half of quarters which have recent- 
ly been taken out of bond, £600,000 would have accrued 
from this single source. A few of the Liberals seem 
disposed to give the Tories a fair trial before adopting 
active measures of hostility; but the general opinion ap- 
pears to be that they have been already sufficiently 
tried, and that no good or liberal measure is to be ex- 
pected from them. With such a majority, however, as 
they possess in the House of Commons, (%1,) joined to 
the absurd alarm the landowners and farmers genera:ly 
entertain against a revision of the Corn Laws, we feat 
that the Tory tenure of office may be long protracted, 
notwithstanding the dislike of the Queen to that party; 
for the real Sovereign of this country is not the Queen, 
but the aristocracy; and her Majesty, as well as the 
people, must submit to whatever they choose to dictate, 
until a great extension of the suffrage shall take place,;— 
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nich extension, We Confess, We 


owl ‘no prospect what- 


ver. In consequence of the change of ministry, nearly 
ewenty seats Were vacated in the House of Commons; 
sal notwithstanding the ery of reaction raised by the Whig 
Press, all the Ministers were re-elected with hardly the 
emblance of opposition. In their addresses and speeches, 
A shing came out as to the measures to be proposed. All 
will remain in doubt till Pebruary next. [tis gratifying, 
wowever, to find that Lord Howick has secured a seat 
: Parliament. Alderman Thompson, the Tory member 
ép Sunderland, having accepted the Chiltern Hundreds, 

order that he might stand for Westmoreland, ren- 
tered vacant by Lord Lowther’s promotion to the Peer- 
ge: the burgh was contested by Lord Howick and 
Mr, Woverley Attwood, when the latter was defeated 
py amajority of 714 to 453, The return of his lordship 
5 a valuable accession to the Opposition side of the 
House; 
Sonderland, who now return two Liberals, will be fol- 
‘owed throughout the country. At Bradford, a vacancy 
ocenrred by the death of Mr. Lister, a Liberal; the 


and we hope that the example of the electors of 
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candidates were, Mr. Busfield, Whig, and Mr. Wilber- | 


goree, Tory: and the former was elected by 526 to 522. 


ENGLAND. 


Covusry Counts.—On the 27th August, a bill was in- 
troduced by the late Lord Chancellor, and read a first 
+ me. tor remodelling the County Courts in England. At 
present the under sheriff presides over these courts, and 

syas been found in many instances unfit for the duty. 
It is therefore proposed to appoint 25 judges by the 
Lord Chancellor, with salaries varying from £800 to 
| 500, all of them either to be barristers of seven, or 
attornies of ten years’ standing. The salaries appear to 
isto be too high, and the number of judges too sinall for 

pextensive. rich, and populous a country. We, in Scot- 
land. have 48 sheriff-substitutes, and certainly not above 
two or three of them could be dispensed with, without in- 
mvenienees besides justices of the peace, and mayis- 
trates of royal burghs. The judges of the English County 
Courts are to have summary jurisdiction in personal ac- 
ns Where the sum does not exceed £5;-—-when above 
hat sui the plaintiff or defendant may call for a jury. 
his is as it ought to be ;—trial by jury should never 
be resorted to without the consent of at least one of the 

Tuk Stuptnc Searn—It appears very remarkable 
that the landed interest and farmers should be so much 
i favour of the sliding seale of corn duties, now that 
they have had so ample experience of its) pernicious 
efects. By watching the fluctuations of the scale, the 
corm merchants pay a much smaller duty than ever was 
contemplated ; for the average duty of the whole wheat 
entered for home consumption, since July 1828, when 
the sliding seale first came into operation,is only 5s. 9d., 
and the yreat proportion of it paid only Is. In 1658, 
arly three millions of quarters were entered at Is.: 

1840, 630,000 were entered in one week at Ls. bd. 
Now, What would have been thought, in 1628, when the 
eXisting law was under discussion, had it been pro- 
posed to impose a fixed duty of 5s. 9d. on foreign wheat! 
Assuredly, at that time, nothing less than 20s. would 

Wwe been agreed to, as the avowed object was to keep 
the price of British wheat at G4s., and at that price the 
iding scale exacts a duty of 23s. 8d. It is not, how- 


eversmerely the amount of Foreign grain brought in at a | 


wW duty which is injurious to the farmer, but the period 
atwhich it has been entered for home consumption. This 
amost invariably happens immediately before or during 
“arvest, and thus the farmers are exposed to a severe 
fompetition at the only period when they have grain for 
‘Me; fur, in ordinary years, very little remains in their 
hands after March. Thus, between Joly 1628, and 
February 1929, 1,742,)22 quarters of Foreign grain 


ee 


were entered, besides 186,851 ewts. of meal and flour; 
in September 1830, no less than 1.274.351 quarters of 
Foreign wheat, at a duty of 3s. 6d.; in the week end- 
ing 15th September 1838, nearly three million quar- 
ters at Is.; in 1839, the chief entries were also in 
Septeniber ; in September 1540, 630,000 quarters were 
entered at vs. 8d.; and in September 1841, a mil- 
lion and a half of quarters were entered at ls. Were 
the entries made during the summer, they would affect 
the corn speculators chiefly; but im harvest they have 
the effect of depressing prices during the whole winter 
and spring,—that is, during the whole period the farm- 
ers have anything to sell; so that there can be no doubt 
that the sliding scale, even if fairly wrought, is most 
pernicious to the farmer. But that the system is not 
fairly wrought, we believe every one is aware. In the 
July Number of this Magazine, the way in which the 
fictitious returns were made was explained. And the 
returns of the London market show clearly in what 
manner the “ working of the averages,” as it is techni- 
cally called, is managed. In August 1838, the corn 
speculators, in order to enable them to get out of bond 
the Foreign wheat, which had been accumulating for 
some years, set about lowering the duty. In the week 
ending llth August, it was ]6s. 8d., but in the week 
ending 15th September, it was reduced to Js. ‘That 
this reduction Was in a great measure fictitious, is ap- 
parent on the face of the returns. The total arrivals of 
British wheat in London, during the period, was 35,553 
quarters, but the quantity returned as sold was 61,138 
quarters. Then the prices quoted by factors, as actu- 
ally obtainable in London, varied from 52s, to 76s.— the 
average being 62s. 7d.; the average of the fourth, or 
highest quality being 70s.; yet the average of all sorts of 
wheat returned by the corn speculators, was 7 1s.— Us. 5d. 
above what it ought to have been. Farther, to show 
that the returns were fictitious, we have only to look at 
the six weeks immediately after the fall of the duty to 
ls. The arrivals are 30,161, and the sales, instead of 
being double, are very little more, viz. $2,708, and the 
price returned by the speculators was 3s. below the 
price of the best quality returned by the corn factors, 
The same thing took place in June, July, and August, 
last year, the arrivals being 90,286 and the sales 144,765; 
and the returns show exactly the same difference in 
price, and inthe arrivals and sales previous to and after 
the reduction of duty as they did in 1838. It is plain, 
therefore, that the sliding seale is a tool which com- 
bining speculators can use for their own purposes, and 
the svoner it is got rid of the better. 

Tur Corn Laws.— We are glad to observe that in all 
parts of the country Associations are furming for the Re. 
peal of the Corn and Provision Laws. The conference 
at Manchester on the 17th August, at which nearly 700 
clergymen attended, has given a great impetus to the 
movement. Since their return to their respective resi- 
dences, they have been actively continuing the agitation 
by addresses to their congregations, The Anti-Bread 
Tur Circular has been, for the last week or two, filled 
with accounts of these addresses. Even the Charti tay 
who have hitherto opposed the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
finding by dear-bought experience the fallacy of the opi- 
nion that high-priced food makes high wayes, have be. 
yun to associate for their repeal. It is remarkable in- 
deed, that it has taken so long a time to open the eyes 
of the working-classes to the faet that the rate of wages 
depends solely on the supply and demand, and not on 
the price of provisions. Since 1436, the price of bread 
has doubled. It is now 24d. a-pound in London and 
Edinburgh, yet wages are unquestionably much lower 
now than in 1836. A little caloulation will prove 
that it is llapossible wages can rise with prices. If 
the population of Great Britain be taken at eighteen 
millions, then at least two millions and a half must 
be operatives living on Wages. Suppose the family of 
a ee eight _— a or 416 
a-Year, the Whole quantity Consumped wi 040,004 
quartern loaves. Now, ; rise of 3d. a loa we ‘a 
the price of this quantity of bread by thirteen millions 
sterling, Thue, tu place the working elasees of Britain 
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most entirely to his being favourable to the institution | 


of a State Bank. 

TrapeE AND Manvuracturres.—Owing to the shortness 
of the stock and the demand for Winter goods, trade 
has been rather brisker for the last few weeks, but still 
the greatest distress prevails. The following account of 
Stockport may be considered as a picture of the state of 
manufacturing towns in general. By the last census 
the population was 50,495, being 8000 less than in 1831; 
of 10,890 houses, hops, and taverns, 2053 are unoccupied, 
and another fifth may be set down as occupied, but pay- 
ing no rent ; twelve mills have stopped working, six are 
only partially employed, and 2750 persons are totally idle 
and without the means of subsistence. Those who are em- 
ployed only work four days a-week,and the best weaver 
cannot earn above 10s. a week. There are 7000 hand- 
loom weavers in Manchester, of these one-third are 
entirely without employment, another third are only par- 
tially employed, and the utmost earnings of these in full 
work do not exceed 7s. a week. At Worcester the con- 
dition of the poor is stated to be more gloomy than ever. 
At Dudley a great number of iron furnaces have been 
blown out; the coal-miners, in consequence, are employed 
ouly three or four days a-week, and their wages have 
been reduced from 3s. to 2s. 9d. a-day. At Liverpool 
and Manchester there have been numerous failures. In 
the former town, one house has failed for £400,000; and 
the liabilities of the Houses which have stopped payment 
in both towns, within these few weeks, considerably ex- 
eced a million. Owing to speculations in the Tea Trade, 
there have also, more recently, been several bankruptcies 
in London, and more are anticipated. The distressed 
condition of the operatives is shown by the diminished 
consumption of articles of food. The number of sheep 
required for the Iron Works between Abergavenny and 
Cardiff, in Wales, is 2000 a-week less than it was twelve 
months ago: there is alsoa great decrease in the sale of 
Leef and veal; the workmen refusing to give more than 
$id. a-pound, Although the price of Raw Sugar has 
fallen from 57s. 3d. to 34s. 9d. a ewt., exclusive of duty, 
in comparing the first six months of 1840 with the cor- 
responding period in 1841, it will be found that the con- 
sumption has fallen off one-third; arising from the 
diminished means of the people to purchase it from want 
of employment, and the high prices of other necessaries 
of life. 

AGRICULTURE, 

The accounts of the crops are so contradictory, that it 
is difficult to draw any conclusion as to their produc- 
tiveness, compared with ordinary years. In Hast Lo- 
thian, the barley and turnips are very deticient, and part 
of the wheat has suffered from mildew and lodging. In 
Dumfries-shire the turnips are very backward, and will 
likely turn out a very inferior crop, unless the weather 
continue unusually dry and warm. In most of the pa- 
rishes round Dumfries, there is the promise of a fair 
average grain crop. In the county of Ldinburgh, the 
same report may be made; and the turnip crop being in 
veneral earlier sown than in other districts, may be ex- 
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pected to yield a full average return. DPotatoos, of whi 
a great breadth is now planted in this county, are hy z 
luxuriant, and nothing but a few weeks’ dry Weather 
without frost, is wanted to produce an abundant o,. 
ply. In the low districts of Scotland, the great prope 

tion of the grain was cut by the middle of Soptetah. <A 
but owing to the unsettled state of the weather. very 
little of it was carried. In the neighbourhood of [,.,./ 
the wheat has partially suffered from mildew and con 
but with favourable weather it was expected, “that +h. 
average produce of this year’s crop will at least equal 
and perhaps exceed, any of the three years by which 
was preceded.” Wariick.—In some places, the whos 
is ripening a good colour, but the greater part is dark. 
and more or less blighted. Hyeter.—The barley js, jy 
general, a good crop. .Vorthal/lerton.—The crops sis 
very good. Jlants.—The harvest is progressing s ti 


factorily, and promises a fair average, both in quantity 
and quality. Murham.—The wheat is a superior samp)s 
and will approach an average crop, though in some parts 
there is a slight blight. Oatsare not 9 good. On Heh 
lands they are both thin on the ground and short in the 
straw. Turnips and potatoes are a very heavy crop. 
Doncaster.—The opinion gathers strength that. on the 
whole, the crops are likely to be found above an average. 


Messrs. Sturge of Birmingham, in their Month!y (jp. 


it sup- 


cular, state that the yield of the wheat crop is generally 
complained of. They calculate that about a miilion and 
a half of foreign wheat and flour will be liberated at the 
ls. duty, and that much more will be required before 
another harvest. The quantity of old wheat in the hands 
of the farmer is less than since the same period in 1838, 
They report that the barley crop, both in quantity and 
quality, is inferior to that of last year. The Mark Law 
L-rpress tears, from the very many complaints from all 
parts of the kingdom respecting the quality and weight 
of the new wheat, that a large portion of it will prove 
inferior to the crop of 1840; and it is apprehended that 
the yield will also be short. It is not therefore expected 
that the price of good wheat will permanently fall under 
the present point, although the large quantity of foreign 
Wheat now thrown on the market will probably depress 
markets for a few weeks. In Ireland the crops are very 
backward, and have suffered much from rain. 

The price of butcher meat, notwithstanding the distress 
in the manufacturing districts, still keeps up. In the 
Edinburgh market, the best beef cannot be had under 
7d. to &d., and mutton from 6d. to 7d. a 1b. 3 lamb, Is. 6d. 
to 4s. Gd. a quarter. At Falkirk Second Tryst, held on 
the I$th and 14th September, twenty short-horned 
cattle, picked from a lot of forty-six, fed in East Lo- 
thian, brought £27 each, the weight being about fifty 
Dutch stones. Another lot of the Angus-shire breed, 
weight about forty-four Dutch stones, brought £21. The 
West Highland breed brought, stots, £6 : 6s.3 queys, 
£5 to £5:10s. ; 1000 Cheviot wedders were sold for 
tl:1lls. each ; 1100 white-faced ewes realized 18s. a- 
head ; and black-faced wedders from 20s. to Z3s. 6d. 
Nearly the whole sheep were sold the first day. The 
demand for wool continues steady, but there is no ap- 
pearance of a rise in price. 
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